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CHAPTER I. 


Y dear lady, have you the faint- 
est idea what you're getting 
into?” 

“The very faintest,” laughed Mrs. 
Davenport, and turned upon Havi- 
land Nesbit the provocatively ques- 
tioning, vidlet eyes, with which she 


‘had drawn men into the happy occupa- 


tion of explaining things to her, ever 
since she had first opened them upon an 
intriguingly inexplicable world. 

“It’s the most absurd thing I’ve ever 
heard of—your coming down here!” 
sputtered her present mentor, while 
nervously stroking his close-cut, reddish 
mustache with a big, lean, brown hand, 

“But aren’t you glad I did?” retorted 
Elsie Davenport, removing her ciga- 
rette from between her rather childish, 
red lips in order to project into the air 
a series of highly sophisticated smoke 
rings. “Your reputation would lead 
one to believe that you find nothing 
more admirable than folly.” 

“My .reputation, my dear, is a cloak 
of many colors, which I spend my days 
in embroidering and which I never take 


off. Some time, perhaps, I may find 
I 


The Love Trail 


By Vennette Herron 


Author of “The Joyous Dreamer,” 
“When Sirens Clash,” etc. 


some one before whom I may venture 
to appear without it.” 

“What would you be, I wonder, 
stripped of the glamour of legend which 
hangs about you—angel or deyil? Tell 
me!” 

“The worst of it is, inquisitive lady, 
that I should probably stand revealed 
as a perfectly commonplace male, with 
a penchant for wandering instead of 
taking root, but with my ‘heart in my 
pocket, like all the rest of my kind. I 
suppose the captain’s been talking to 
you about me? ‘Warning you’ might 
be the better phrase.” 

“Not he alone. Many of the pas- 
sengers have had tales to tell and some 
of them seem to have singled me out 
as a ready listener.” 

“So I’ve observed!” Nesbit said, bit- 
ing off the end of a fresh cigar a trifle 
savagely. “That ass, Reynolds, for 
instance.” 

“He seems to know quite a lot about 
you. Are you afraid of the secrets 
he might disclose?’ Mrs, Davenport 
withdrew her gaze from the moon-shot 
depths of the dark, brown water, over 
which they slid smoothly, through a 
shaft of sultry stillness, emphasized by 
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the monotonous vibrations of the mov- 
ing ship, and looked again at her com- 
panion. 

“Good heavens, no! I don’t care 
what he says, but I hate to have him 
take up so much of your time saying 
it.” 

“El Coronel de Cordoba tells me that 
you once broke in a big Peruvian horse 
—one of those that looks like a charger 
in a Meissonnier battle scene—to ride 
for a cow pony; and 

“Innocuous sport, you must admit. 
That was at my hacienda in the Cacua 
Valley: in Colombia. The horse is still 
there, waiting for my return, and as 
tame as a kitten. You could ride him 
now.” 

“And Mr. Reynolds tells me that 
you’ve left a trail of broken hearts 
clear across the southern continent, and 
that once there showed up at a well- 
known club in—I forget where, but I 
think it was an Ecuadorian port—a 
Spanish girl, with a knife in her girdle, 
who had traveled over a hundred miles 
in pursuit of a mal hombre, named Nes- 
bit, who had betrayed her.” 

“Scarcely a proper anecdote for a 
lady’s ear, but, having gone thus far, 
he might have added that the—but what 
dees it matter? A good friend headed 
her off and she failed to find me.” 

“Also, they say that you once made 
a small fortune in Venezuela by sell- 
ing to the poor Indians some pictures 
of saints, which you made them be- 
lieve possessed miraculous powers.” 

Nesbit chuckled. 

“That was years ago, when I was 
only a youngster and just starting out 
on my career as a wild man,” he remi- 
nisced. “I smeared all the halos with 
a solution of phosphorus, so that they 
glowed a little in the dark, and the su- 
perstitious folk were ready to pay their 
last centavos for them. But, at that, 
they got a lot of satisfaction out of 
their purchases, and I know for a fact 


that a few actual cures were worked 
—+self-hypnosis, you know.” 

“But the captain’s stories are the 
most interesting.” 

“Yes—go on!” 

“He claims that you are really one 
of those adventurers whom one so often 
reads about and so rarely meets; that 
you are without scruple and without 
fear; and that you’ve had your finger 
in every revolution and in every big 
scheme that has been pulled off or pro- 
moted in these parts in the last fifteen 
years.” 

“That’s a large order and a pretty 
fair recommendation, don’t you think? 
My thanks to him! Does it please you 
to believe these things about me, Elsie 
Davenport? If so, they’re true. If not 
—well, rumor, like an old woman ex- 
tolling the virtues of her first grand- 
child, is prone to exaggerate.” 

Then, abruptly, he shifted the talk 
of himself to make way for an out- 
burst, which had been gathering force 
in the back of his brain during their 
entire conversation. 

“To think of you and your chiffons 
in Remate de Males! Caramba!” As 
though plucking a flower, the man 
caught up an edge of the woman’s float- 
ing, gray-blue draperies and caressed 
it, with a whimsical, impersonal solici- 
tude, beyond reach of resentment. 

“Do you know the meaning of that 
name or hhow it was come by or how 
well it’s deserved?” 

“Remate de Males—the culmination 
of all evils. An appropriate title for a 
rendezvous with one’s husband, ‘after 
a separation of over two years, isn’t 
it?” 

With a little cynical gesture, Mrs. 
Davenport tossed the butt of her ciga- 
rette into the water and, propping her 
elbows upon the rail, rested her rounded 
chin in the cradle of her interlaced fin- 
gers. 

“What do you fancy it’s going to be 
like ?” 
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Nesbit watched her cusMusty, specu- 
lating with some concern as to just 
how great was the disillusionment in 
store for her and how far charity would 
have him go in paving the way for it. 

Mrs. Davenport kept her eyes upon 
the distant, plastic, yet impenetrable 
wall of black jungle, with its myriad 
tentacles of quivering, white mist, which 
groped out toward the vessel as it 
glided past, evading the clutch of the 
inscrutably somber and hungry shore. 

“Do you know,” she replied, “that I 


‘can never dissociate my ideas of the 


tropics from the pictures of tropical vil- 
lages in the old geography which I stud- 
ied as a child. I can’t believe they’re 
like that, and yet I can’t believe they’re 
different. I expected to see more closely 
things that would either change or fix 
my preconceived impressions; but, so 
far, I’m simply overwhelmed by the un- 
imagined size of the Amazon. Details 
remain hazy against a background of 
green banks and tawny waters, tiger- 
striped with ink where the Negro flows 
in. During this whole trip, but par- 
ticularly since leaving Para, I’ve had 
the strangest sensation of unreality— 
the last thing I came to find, by the 
way. You know how convincingly one 
can dream, sometimes, and yet keep 
the assurance of waking? That’s the 
way I’ve felt, ever since I left New 
York.” 

“Forty-six days ago,” appended Nes- 
bit. “Do you realize that we’ve lived 
on this boat, and the one we left at 
Manaos, a whole month and a half, 
and that we've been together all of 
that time for a part of each day, at 
least? I don’t know whether it seems 
more like a minute or an eternity. But 
it’s been pleasant, hasn’t it?” 

His hand slipped into the crook of 
Mrs. Davenport’s arm, where his fin- 
gers cupped her elbow. 

Elsie’s position did not change, ex- 
cept that her golden head rolled side- 
wise on its support, like a ball in its 
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socket, and she flashed up at him one 
of those little, comprehending, signifi- 
cant smiles, which may be construed 
as either an invitation to, or an admis- 
sion of, intimacy. 

For a second, the man returned her 
look with one of audacious tenderness. 
There was a sparkle in his eye and his 
teeth gleamed whitely between lips half 
parted, daring, yet hesitant. The air 
was charged with the electricity which 
presages either a thunderstorm or a first 
kiss about to be consummated. Then, 
strangely enough, the atmosphere 
changed without reason, apparently, for 
there was nothing in the avowed code 
of either of them to forbid. Nesbit’s 
purpose faltered, while his hand fell 
flatly to his side. 

“And to-morrow’s the end!” he con- 
cluded, with a slight, sardonic sound 
between a laugh and a grunt—a sound 
which spoke eloquently of wasted op- 
portunity, 

“Yes.” Elsie’s response came dully. 

She stood upright for a moment, then 
swung around, bringing her back 
against a post. There she leaned limply, 
regarding the man for an _ instant. 
The precious moment of tension was 
deliberately shattered and both of them 
resented its loss, while the space be- 
tween them remained clouded with fly- 
ing particles of sensation. Through 
these, the woman plunged blindly to- 
ward safety. 

“Tt’s customary, of course,” she be- 
gan, with sprightly vivacity, “to grow 
sentimental over shipboard partings; 
but let’s not be banal! Let’s preserve 
our conceit of difference from the com- 
mon herd by keeping our delightful 
friendship unchanged, clear to the end! 
It’s been truly delicious, the comrade- 
ship of these days afloat, and I shall 
always remember it! 

“Now, talk to me as usual! Let’s sit 
down again, and then you tell me an- 
other of the myths of the Amazon. 
I believe that it’s the most fabulous 
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river in all the world. No wonder 
that they call it ‘the visible equator!’ 
Can’t you almost see the spirits of the 
tropics—fantastic temptresses, orchid- 
souled sirens—swirling out of the mist 
to dance before our prow, and pulling 
us with chains of magic, further and 
further into the great unknown? I 
can see them!” 

It was a trick of Elsie Davenport’s 
to create an exotic atmosphere with 
her voice ; but it was true, also, that she 
sensed the personality of environment 
more keenly than most, and had the 
gift of crystallizing it into words. 

“Tt’s not called the Amazon here, 
you know, but the Solimoes,” Nesbit 
reminded her, while they ensconced 
themselves in the chairs which they 
had deserted a short time before. “Did 
I ever tell you the story of the two 
Franciscan monks who navigated this 
river all alone, in canoes, back in 1637? 
No? It’s not a myth, but one of the 
most marvelous romances of history.” 

He proceeded to relate to her some of 
the adventures of Fray Domingo Brieva 
and Fray Andreas de Toledo, two ex- 
plorers so intrepid that their achieve- 
ments are well-nigh unbelievable. After 
that, he went further back and told 
her of the journey of Orsua and his 
beautiful fiancée, Inez de Atienza, and 
of the amazing blood mania of his lieu- 
tenant, the archcriminal, Lope de 
Aguirre. 

“Mothers still use his name to 
frighten their children,” he finished, 
“and when the will-o’-the-wisps flit over 
the marshes, the natives still cross them- 
selves and whisper, ‘The soul of*the 
tyrant Aguirre walks abroad!” 

To all of this, Elsie Davenport lis- 
tened with bated breath. 

“No one else has ever told me things 
like that,” she said simply, when he 
paused. “I try to act like the self 
which I thought I was, but entirely 
novel thoughts seem to flow into and 
out of me, ever since I came down here. 


I’ve drifted into an absolutely new set 
of vibrations and I don’t know just 
what my reactions are going to be. Is 
Remate de Males an old place, and are 
there legends about it, too? Tell me 
what to expect?” 

“It’s not at all ancient—only about 
thirty years. It was settled by a pros- 
pector who brought his family and 
servants—a score or more of persons 
—in canoes, up the Javari; and squatted 
there, God knows why! In a few 
months, they all died, except four, who 
persisted in sticking, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties and dangers. This whole up- 
per-Amazon region is known as ‘the 
white man’s grave,’ and no portion of 
it is worse than that particular village. 

“T hate to be pessimistic, but I wish 
I could persuade you to turn back. 
Every disease under the sun is bred 
there, and every pestiferous insect and 
reptile known to science, and a million 
unknown species, abound. The whole 
town’s under water half the year. If 
you go out at all, you have to go in 
boats, and alligators come and poke 
their noses in at your front door. I 
feel it’s only fair to tell you that it’s 
an incredibly awful place! I’d give 
anything I own to prevent you from 
going to it!” 

“You’re not very encouraging, are 
you? But, you see, Mr. Davenport’s 
there, and I have to go. I’m going to 
ask you something which may sound 
queer. 
you? You said so, I believe.” 

“Only very casually. I’ve been in- 
terested in his experiments with cul- 
tivated rubber, and we met in Para on 
my last trip and had several talks. That 
was six months ago, however.” 

“That’s much more recently than I’ve 
seen him—and I never have known him 
very well. I wish you could tell me,” 


said Mrs. Davenport, twisting her hand- 
kerchief nervously between her fin- 
gers, “something of what he’s like now. 
Is he easy to get on with, and is he 


You know my husband, don’t: 
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popular among men? What irritates 
him most and what pleases him? I 
hope you don’t think I’m crazy, byt 
the circumstances are peculiar, and it 
would help me so much to be a little 
prepared.” 

There was something infinitely pa- 
thetic in her appeal, and sympathy, 
combined with embarrassment at the 
wholly unexpected question and the dif- 
ficulty of framing a suitable reply to it, 
taxed Nesbit’s resource to the utmost. 

“I’m so little familiar with his. per- 
sonality,” he said, at length, “that it 
seems hardly legitimate to attempt to 
describe it; but he’s been very success- 
ful, and his judgment with regard to 
the various aspects of the rubber busi- 
ness is both sought after and respected, 
so he must be a man of some force. I 
—er. ” 

“Stop!” commanded Mrs. Davenport. 
“I know I shouldn’t have asked,” she 
apologized hastily, “but I was so ab- 
sorbed, for a moment, in my own per- 
plexities that I failed to consider 
Please forgive me for putting you in 
such an unpleasant position.” 

“This much I will say,” Nesbit could 
not help adding, “that I think it was 
idiotically selfish of him to ask you to 
come down here!” 

“He didn’t ask me to, Mr. Nesbit,” 
Elsie came to the defense of her spouse 
with a dignity ever so slightly under- 
mined by her growing anxiety and de- 
sire to learn more. “Hugh’s been down 
over ittwo years, as you probably know, 
and as there seemed to be no prospect 
of his return in the near future, I de- 
cided that the time had come for me 
to join him. I wrote that I was com- 
ing and started. I don’t even know 
that he’s received the letter—mails are 
so unreliable; but the captain assures 
me that he’s stillthere. His work’s be- 
ginning to be known, you see.” 

“And you’re not even certain that 
he’s expecting you? My child!” Nes- 
bit groaned. 
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“After all, what is there so terrible 
about it?” Mrs. Davenport was moved 
to retort. “Of course, I gather from 
your perturbation and description that 
the village is a lot smaller and less 
picturesque than I'd imagined. I know 
I haven’t brought altogether the cor- 
rect clothes, but I’ve brought so many 
that some of them will surely do; and 
I didn’t bring a-maid—my old one 
balked at the last moment, and there 
was no time to secure another—but } 
can undoubtedly train a native girl. 
I’m not afraid of sickness and not 
much of snakes and bugs. None of 
those difficulties are ever as really vital 
to a woman as you men seem to think 
they are. I’m heaps more worried 
about other things !” 

“Such as—that is, do you want to tell 
me?” 

“T think, perhaps, I do, partly. I feel 
that I’d like you to know a little more 
about me, even though we may never 
see each other again, since you’re going 
so far into Peru. You see, I was mar- 
ried nearly five years ago, immediately 
after I’d left boarding school and made 
my début. I scarcely knew my hus- 
barid, but he was distinctly eligible and, 
while my parents didn’t coerce me in 
any way, they were so pleased and all 
the girls seemed to envy me so, and 
I was so eager to—to get on, and find 
out something abouf life that—well, I 
married him. We weren’t what you 
might call unhappy—nothing-as posi- 
tive as that; but he made so little 
change in my life—personally, that is. 
He meant to me little beyond a figure- 
head for liberty, for which I had, oc- 
casionally, to pay a price not flagrantly 
disproportionate té what I received. 

“He was always rushing here and 
there on business, and only expec’ ed of 
me that I keep up our constantly in- 
creasing social duties rather ostenta- 
tiously, and behave like a charming doll 
upon his infrequent and brief sojourns 
at home. Honestly, we were never to- 
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gether enough to become actually ac- 
quainted, and I never shad sufficient 
opportunity to decide whether I liked 
him or not. Of course, I didn’t love 
him, but neither did I hate him. 

“He was always brusque, but gener- 
ous. I must confess that he did seem to 
show a tendency toward coarseness, 
that is, a lack of complete fastidious- 
ness; but, to do him justice, that may 
have been only a girlish impression, due 
to my unfamiliarity with men and the 
self-consciousnes which I didn’t have 
time to recover from, before he left for 
South America. My education had 
given me a veneer of sophistication, but 
it didn’t sink in much until after he 
left. Then I went about more and 
more with other men, and grew more 
and more disappointed at the idea that 
I’d missed a real romance. I hoped 
that the feeling of being cheated would 
pass in time, but it didn’t. It grew 
worse as I developed. The more I 
learned to know myself, the more I 
realized that I wanted even more than 
most women want; and that I’d never 
had a single thrill. 

“Just why I didn’t make more of my 
freedom, I can’t understand, myself. 
Our set was desperately gay and I was 
crazy to experiment, but, somehow, at 
a certain point, I always stopped. It 
wasn’t any principle of morality that 
made me—I’m a pérfect pagan at heart 
—only I was always waiting and watch- 
ing for something genuine, for some- 
thing overwhelming, for—why not be 
honest, when it’s all a woman’s vague 
yearnings ever amount to—for a love 
which would make me feel that. I was 
an actor on the stage of life and not 
just an onlooker in the audience. 

“Not one of my numerous flirtations 
ever gave me such a feeling. I’m still 
wondering whether it was because of 
that, that they all stopped short, or be- 
cause they stopped, that I remained un- 
satisfied. I became quite cynical and 
flippant, partly because it was the 


vogue, but principally because I was so 
disgusted at the futility of my exist- 
ence, at the temperamental quirk in 
my make-up which kept ‘me forever 
chasing the rainbow of permanence. 

“Finally, I sat down and made a de- 
liberate decision. I would not go 
through life empty-handed ; I would get 
something, before it was too late. My 
desire, sifted of subterfuge, was for a 
man in whom I could absorb myself, 
with whom I could share my dreams 
and make some effort at constructive- 
ness. Obviously, it would be most con- 
venient and satisfactory if I could make 
my husband that man. I determined to 
try, and I’ve come all this way for that 
express purpose. But if I find, after a 
fair attempt, that it can’t be done, then 
I’m going back with a perfectly clear 
conscience. But I won’t let plain in- 
ertia or cowardice wreck my life as it 
has those of so many people I know. 
You see, this trip is a sort of crusade, 
and the aspect of the place isn’t so very 
important !” 

Nesbit listened to Mrs. Davenport’s 
recital even more closely than she had 
listened to his. 

“Now I understand,” he said, when 
she had finished, “why I thaven’t been 
able to flirt with you. It’s your splen- 
did abandon that’s baffled me and not 
your reserve. In New York I could 
have kissed and left you, but all of the 
way here, you’ve been gradually shed- 


ding your civilized plumage and sprout- 


ing your primitive feathers. It’s 
brought us closer and yet held us apart. 
At first, I thought that you were. just 
beautiful and clever; but now I know 
that you’re surpassingly sweet and de- 
sirable! And so, you’ve come these 
thousands of miles, with a dozen trunks 
of pretty clothes and all the courage 
in the world, not to make your husband 
love you, but to make yourself love 
your husband. Is that it?” 

Elsie nodded and winked back a tear, 
drawn forth by the excitement of her 
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own unwonted self-revelation and his 
sympathetic comprehension. 

“I don’t want to accept substitutes, 
like every one else. I want to find 
something real,” she added, “something 
that will make me feel as I did that 
first day on the Amazon, when I ex- 
claimed, ‘Here, at last, is a river!” 

“Dear little lady, it’s the most sport- 
ing thing I’ve ever heard of!” re- 
sponded Nesbit gently. “And, because 
I can see how much you long for such 
a solution, I hope, with all my heart, 
that you’ll find what you’re in search 
of in your husband. But I’m going 
to ask one favor of you. If you fail 
here and decide to go back to New 
York, I want you to let me know at 
once, before you start. I'll give you 
an address which will always reach me 
somehow; and I'll wire there, every 
chance I get, to see if you’ve left a 
message. Will you promise to send 
one, if you have to go back?” 

Elsie did not ask why; their seri- 
ousness had progressed to,a point be- 
yond coquetry. 

“Yes,” she replied simply. 
now, I think I’ll go below.” 

“Thank you!” Nesbit sprang to his 
feet and extended a hand to help her 
from her chair. “Thank you, Elsie 
Davenport, and good night.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“What do you think we’d better do 
about it?’ Nesbit siphoned a dash of 
soda into his whisky and then sat, lean- 
ing forward uneasily, with his glass in 
his hand. 

“I don’t see that we can do anything.” 
Captain Hawkins set the tips of his 
fingers together in a judicial manner 
and laughed genially. The unwonted 
consternation in the reckless, bronzed 
face opposite him afforded him intense 
amusement. Big, bearded, and sun- 


burned, he himself had reached the 
Stage of life where philosophical ob- 
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servation was fast taking the place of 
active participation, when it came to 
affairs of the heart. 

“But you know yourself that some 
of the stories now going the rounds 
about Davenport are far from pretty, 
and she isn’t even certain that he’s re- 
ceived the letter announcing her com- 
ing. There’s no telling what she might 
bump into; especially at this time of 
the year, when every one’s sick of the 
wet 

The two men, both clad in white 
linen, both hardened, weather-worn 
types, although there was a disparity 
of twenty or thirty years in their ages, 
sat facing each other across a small 
table, upon which stood a tray of liquid 
refreshment and biscuits, in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. It was three o’clock in 
the afternoon and in another hour or 
two they would reach Esperanga, the 
official frontier station between Brazil 
and Peru. 

“Tt seems perfectly heartless to dump 
her down in the slime and leave her to 
the mercy of Da Silva, without even 
knowing whether she’s going to be sent 
for or not. I’d wait myself, only I’m 
overdue in Iquitos now, and there won’t 
be another steamer stopping here for 
a month. Then, too—and this is vastly 
more important—the relations between 
Davenport and myself weren’t over 
amicable, the last time we met, and I 
might defeat her whole purpose by 
showing up with her. I’ve never felt 
so damned uncertain of the proper 
course before in my life!” 

Captain Hawkins was anything but 
unsympathetic; but he had not spent 
night after night probing for the mys- 
teries beneath Elsie Davenport’s charm- 
ingly insouciant exterior, nor had he 
heard the confessions, recited in her 
compelling, cello-toned voice, to which 
Nesbit had listened the evening before, 
so the anxiety of the younger man 
struck him as rather causeless’and its 
expression as an unexpected naiveté 
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“upon the part of one whose much-re- 


marked experience should have pro- 
tected him from such a relapse. But 
the captain found it all hugely divert- 
ing. 

“She seems a fearless little woman, 
and, having escaped your irresistible 
clutches,” he gibed, “I should say that 
she was quite able to look after her- 
self. Da Silva’s a decent sort and the 
launch’ll surely be along before night. 
Also, she must know her own husband 
better than we do and be prepared to 
put up with a few discomforts, on she 
wouldn’t have come down. She’ll be 
all right!” 

Nesbit remained silent for a space. 
Fight a man he could, at need, and sleep 
soundly afterward; but betray a con- 
fidence or break his word he could not. 

“It’s a shame!” he broke out, at 
length. “But I don’t see what I can 
do! If it was anybody but Davenport, 
I'd wait, of course, and take my chance 
of getting up the river; but I know his 
kind and, what with the character a 
parcel of imbeciles have given me, 
she’d never hear the last of it, if we 
turned up together. Damn it all!” 

Nesbit ground his teeth and got to 
his feet. 

“It’s strange how the sight of a new 
and unobtainable goal can sometimes 
take the joy out of past winnings,” 
jeered the captain blithely, as Nesbit 
strode out of the cabin, too engrossed 
with his own thoughts to pause for a 
fitting rejoinder. 

Elsie Davenport watched the ap- 
proach of the adventurer, as he swung 
toward her along the deck. Although 
it fell short of a swagger, there was 
something eternally youthful and debo- 
nair in his carriage, and, while his 
clothing differed in nowise—except, 
perhaps, in the superiority of its cut 
—from that of the majority_of the 
male passengers, it was so easy to’ pic- 
ture him in a broad-brimmed hat and 
with a cutlass thrust through a knot- 
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ted sash, that it seemed almost as 
though such were his garb. To those 
who had eyes to see, Haviland Nesbit 
was the gently born pirate, par excel- 
lence. 

“We’re almost here,” he told her. 
“TI do hope that the launch will be wait- 
ing, but if it shouldn’t be, don’t be 
nervous! It'll come before night and 
Sefhor da Silva, the frontier official, 
is as hospitable and kindly a man as 
you'll find anywhere. I’d be only too 
glad to stop off and convoy you safely 
to Remate de Males myself, but the 
truth is that I——” 

“Please don’t think of it!” Elsie in- 
terrupted him. “I wouldn’t accept such 
a sacrifice in the first place, for I know, 
from what you’ve said, that you’re im- 
patient to get into Peru; and in the 
second place, I’d really rather go alone. 
I don’t want to be confused or influ- 
enced in any way, when I meet my 
husband.” 

Just what she meant by her last 
words was not altogether intelligible. 
Would his presence make her decision 
more difficult? For a second, a flicker 
flared into Nesbit’s eyes; but, by 
strength of his will, he forced it to 
die out. He had made a resolution with 
regard to this woman, and he would 
keep it. The game should lie in her 
hands... At that moment, they rounded 
a curve and there appeared in the dis- 
tance, like a dingy, yellow lily upon a 
dozen stalks, a single hut, upheld by 
poles above the pool of mire. 

“Behold,” cried Nesbit, “the border 
town of Esperanga!” 

“Is that all there is of it?” There 
was incredulity, not unmixed with dis- 
quietude, in the tone in which Mrs, 
Davenport asked her question. 

“T thought I’d prepared you. If you 
say the word, I'll get off and wait?” 

“Of course not! I'd rather you 
wouldn’t, truly. You did tell me; only, 
I confess, I couldn’t imagine it quite 
as it is. But it doesn’t matter, really,” 
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“T do so hate to leave you like this! 
You’re sure you won’t be frightened, 
and you won’t forget your promise?” 

“No, I won't forget. And now, I 
must go below and look after my bags.” 

Twenty minutes later, the final re- 
gretful farewells had been said and 
Mrs. Davenport, in the ridiculously in- 
adequate but very smart little white 
serge suit which she had put on for 
landing, stood knee-deep in mud, with 
a pile of trunks upon her one hand 
and a reassuringly courteous and mild- 
looking Brazilian upon her other, while 
Nesbit looked down upon her from be- 
hind the rail, which rocked a little, as 
the ship pulled away. 

Until even the smoke ‘trail was lost 
in the distance, Elsie stood where she 
had been set down, her head held gal- 
lantly, her wisp of a handkerchief wav- 
ing. All of the glow of the late after- 
noon seemed to concentrate itself upon 
her fragile, white figure, standing 
straight, like a little column, against a 
background of dark green and black. 
It was this last brave vision of her 
which haunted Nesbit’s dreams for 
months to come. 

When she knew her final link with 
the outside world to be severed beyond 
repair, Elsie turned toward Sefihor da 
Silva, who waited eagerly to offer her 
such hospitality as his isolation af- 
forded. As the launch, in which she 
would make the short remainder of 
her journey, was due at any moment, 
her visibly sinking luggage was left 
where it was; but she herself was con- 
ducted and assisted, with all ceremony 
possible, up a none-too-steady ladder 
into the shelter of the little house. 

There, Sefhor da Silva and his serv- 
ant—both of them quite overwhelmed 
by the sex and dignity of their guest, 
for their abode had never before been 
visited by a woman, other than one of 
the jungle natives—pressed upon her 
everything in the shape of refresh- 
ment and entertainment which their 
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limited store of supplies could be made 

to disgorge. 

Within an hour the expected trading 
boat arrived, and Elsie, together with 
her now dripping and oozing impedis 
menta, was transferred by the obseqti- 
ous frontier official into the charge of 
an equally zealous and _ benevolently 
disposed captain, who, while he spoke 
but little English, yet paid her all honor 
and did what he could to provide for 
her comfort by turning over to her his 
own cabin. 

The trip up the Javari consumed 
some hours. It grew dark rapidly and 
superlatively, and very soon they 
slipped along between towering black 
walls of panting vegetation, which 
seemed to be~breathing moistly and to 
be continually pressing inward with a 
desire to crush whatever presumed to 
cleave their density. A great chorus of 
frogs and crickets croaked and chirped 
a loud and ominous warning. 

Half awake and half asleep, Elsie 
dreamed of the conquest of happiness, 

She would arrive, at last, in a vil- 
lage, tiny but picturesque, like the pic- 
tures which she had seen, or like the 
design upon a strip of tropical cre- 

tonne. Fantastically shaped trees, 
drooping beneath their abundance of 
yellow and crimson and purple fruits 
and nuts, would shade the spot. The 
sun would. be shining. Playful little 
monkeys would be swinging by their 
tails from every available branch. Gor- 
geously feathered birds would wing 
their ways across an arch of clear 
blue sky. The reflection-flaked river, 
like a ribbon of mosaic enamel, would 
lie glittering at her feet. 

She would live in a hut of bamboo 
and thatch, hung all over with vines 
and flowers. Roses and hibiscus would 
bloom before her door; their scents 
would be wafted in to her, as she sat 
at dinner with her husband. They 
would eat from quaintly painted pot- 
tery, and they would be served by a 
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black-eyed, white-toothed Indian boy, 
who would be dressed in immaculate, 
starched linen—or perhaps she could 
persuade him to wear a scarlet turban 
and sash. Their viands would consist 
of wild game, novel but exotically pal- 
atable, salads of strange but delicious 
herbs, and rare fruits, washed down 
with some native wine. 

Hugh would lean across the table 
and, taking her hand, would carry it 
to his lips. She“would raise her eyes 
and look deep into his, finding there an 
abiding place for her restless, driven 
soul. But, by this time, Mrs. Daven- 
port was fast asleep, and the eyes into 
which she plunged her own were the 
tenderly mocking, audaciously indiffer- 
ent, gray-blue orbs, behind which Havi- 
land Nesbit masked his thoughts. 

Elsie was awakened by a tremendous 
tooting and a fusillade of firearms. 
Starting up in terror, she peered out 
and beheld what seemed to be several 
scores of bathhouses, standing close to- 
gether in a straggling line, with steps 
leading from their front doors down 
into unknown depths of black water. 
All of these structures, however, were 
lighted with candles, and their en- 
trances were crowded with men, 
women, and children who shouted, ges- 
ticulated, and fired their rifles, like so 
many maniacs in a row of cells. Their 
uproar was augmented by the barking 
of dogs, the yowling of cats, the cack- 
ling of fowls, and the grunting of 
swine, all of which proceeded from the 
interiors of the huts. 

Rushing to her rescue, the captain 
explained, as well as his limited com- 
mand of her language would permit, 
that in Remate de Males, the arrival 


‘of a boat was always acclaimed thus, 


and that there was nothing in the dem- 
onstration which need cause her the 
slightest alarm. 

There was no sign of her husband, 
and it was with some trepidation that 
Elsie followed the captain’s directions 


and set foot in a small montaria or ca- 
noe, paddled by a stalwart Caboclo, a 
domesticated Indian, who, she was in- 
formed, would pilot her to the Hotel 
de Agosta, where Sefhor Davenport 
would almost certainly be fouhd. Her 
trunks would follow in another canoe, 
the captain assured her. 

The dark water smelled horribly and 
seemed perilously near, as it lapped 
with little, ribald, ghoulish gurgles 
against the sides of their tiny craft. 
A small, dead animal spun for a mo- 
ment in a miniature whirlpool and then 
floated past them, on its way down the 
river. Threading his way through the 
familiar canal paths of this primitive 
Venice, the Indian paused shortly be- 
fore a house built of corrugated sheet- 
iron, somewhat larger and a quarter of 
a story higher than its neighbors. 
Catching hold of the hanging ladder, 
the boatman made a gesture indicat- 
ing that here was the magnificent man- 
sion which she had come so far to find. 

Stiffly, and with a quivering lip, Elsie 
rose. She was lonely as never before, 
frightened, aching, exhausted, wet to 
the waist, and bedrabbled, but still un- 
conquered ; for, sinking again upon the 
board which had served her as a seat, 
she opened the gold vanity case which 
dangled from one of her fingers by a 
ring, and, peering carefully into its 
diminutive mirror, barely lighted by the 
outstreaming glow, proceeded to 
straighten her hat and powder her nose. 
Then she extracted a coin from her 
purse, handed it to the open-mouthed 
boatman, and, as nonchalantly as 
though alighting from a taxicab in New 
York, she stepped out of the canoe on 
to the ladder and scrambled upward. 
The men in the doorway fell back to 
let her in. 

Elsie found herself in what was ap- 
parently a dining room. Two broad ta- 
bles of planed palm trunks, profusely 
littered with playing cards, dice, crum- 
bled biscuits, emptied beer bottles, and 
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coffee cups, were ranged across its cen- 
ter. All about the room stood dark- 
skinned, pajama-clad, chattering men, 
thinly interspersed with women, dressed 
in shrieking red and green calicoes, 
with their feet bare, and stumpy black 
pipes hanging ~from their sagging 
mouths. 

At the far end of one of the tables, 
sat a heavy, red-faced man, scowling 
sullenly above a pack of disordered 
cards, while an Indian girl, slender and 
not badly featured, but with her teeth 
filed to sharp points, so that they re- 
sembled those of a squirrel, rested fa- 
miliarly against his shoulder and, with 
a swarthy hand, tried to smooth from 
his brow the irritation caused by an in- 
terrupted game. 

As Mrs. Davenport entered, the man 
looked up, hazily at first, and then with 
a fixed attention. After a full second, 
he gave a sort of strangled gasp and 
caught at one of his own hands, as 
though to test his reality. Convinced, 
apparently, that he was awake, he stood 
up and came forward, swaying slightly 
as he walked. 


“Elsie,” he thundered, “what in 
blazes are you doing here?” 
“Didn’t you get my letter?’ Her 


eyes swept the room with a pitifully 
bewildered and trapped expression. 
“Good Lord, no! Do you think I’d 
have let you come, if I had?’ 
“Well, I’m here!” and Elsie sank 
down upon a rude chair. “Where— 


where do you live?” she queried faintly. 


“I’m so terribly, terribly tired!” 

“T’ve a house up the river a way, 
where I stop when it’s dry, but dur- 
ing the floods I always live here at 
the hotel. It’s too lonesome up there, 
when there’s no work going on.” 

“Is there—will it be possible, do 
you think, to secure a vacant room for 
me ?” 

“Oh, we'll have to find a place for 
you until the return boat; but why the 
devil did you come? ~ Have you brought 
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a hammock? I suppose not. Oh, well} 
we'll find something.” Gradually Mr, 
Davenport recovered from his shock, 
and the atmosphere of home, which 
still surrounded Elsie, restored to him, 
for a brief instant, some recollection of 
the almost-forgotten requirements of 
civilization. 

“Do you want some dinner?” he 
asked gruffly. 

But this invitation Elsie waved away, 
“I’m too utterly weary to eat,” she 
said. 

Followed a half hour of confused 
noises, the unloading of boxes, the gab- 
bling of natives in Portuguese and In- 
dian dialects, the rumbling conference 
between Mr. Davenport and the pro- 
prietor of the hostelry, and the clamor 
of excited domestic animals. 

After what seemed an interminable 
wait, Elsie found herself, giddy with 
fatigue and the hunger which she had 
refused to recognize, in a room con- 
taining her own trunks, a dirty ham- 
mock, and a single ancient chair, Re- 
moving her clothing and donning a robe 
from her dressing case, she lay down 
—precariously, for she was unused to 
a swinging bed. 

Goats and pigs bleated and grunted 
in the room next door, while rats scut- 
tled through the loft above her head. 
A vampire bat squeaked loudly from 
a rafter, and weird, black things ran 
up and down the walls. From beneath 
the floor came gasping, sucking sounds, 
while from far away, in the depths of 
the lush gloom, which brooded over 
all, arose the sweetly plaintive cry of 
the inamboo, the little partridge which 
calls all night to its forest mate. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Morning brought to Mrs. Davenport 
an emotional cocktail, bitter to the taste, 
yet not without the virtue of stimu- 
lus, a mixture of curiosity, childish 
disappointment, and gallant resolution, 
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With a basic proportion of that stub- 
ern resistance which her nature in- 
Variably opposed to the setbacks of fate. 
Her heart already told her that her 
Quest, in so far as it concerned her 
husband, was a futile one; but the fact 
that she was not, at bottom, an anar- 
chist—actually preferring the obscurity 
of conventional paths, providing that 
they led, even if indirectly, toward her 
goal—combined with the before-men- 
tioned streak of obstinacy in her char- 
acter, aroused in Elsie a firm determi- 
nation not to retreat without putting up 
a good fight. 

With the «dds all against her, she, 
nevertheless, would make a courageous 
attempt to piece together the shredded 
materials, which had fallen to her lot, 
into a wearable garment of harmoni- 
ous life. She would persist in this 
effort, no matter what obstacles might 
be thrown in her way, for a length of 
time sufficient to convince both herself 
and any one else who might be inter- 
ested, that the entire freedom, which 
she would thereafter assume, had been 
honestly earned. 

Convinced, already, that this portion 
of her program was doomed to fail- 
ure, Elsie, tormented by a desire to 
reconcile her puritanical traditions with 
her pagan inclinations and fairly ra- 
tional conclusions, voluntarily imposed 
upon herself a sentence of six months. 


. During this time she would remain with 


her husband, whether he desired it or 
not, and, with unswerving fidelity, 
would devote herself to the impossible 
task of turning him into a loving and 
lovable lord—“some one more like 
Haviland Nesbit,” came the unbidden 
thought, which was sternly banished 
a moment later, with a sigh and a lit- 
tle laugh, showing that Elsie’s sense 
of humor was by no means lacking. 

Quaintly inconsistent, indescribably 
girlish and sweet, and, at the same time, 
coolly calculating, Elsie Davenport be- 
gan her campaign. 
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First of all, she must eat. Round- 
ing the room with minute scrutiny, she 


. could discover no bell with which to 


summon either food or service, and so, 
reluctantly she arose. The making of 
a toilet in Remate de Males she found 
to be an affair which bore scant resem- 
blance to the matutinal processes with 
which she was familiar. Never, with 
the briefest exceptions, before under- 
taking this expedition, had Elsie been 
without a competent maid, and the of- 
fices of a couple of kindly stewardesses 
had prevented her from greatly feel- 
ing the lack while en route; but, now, 
she found herself astonishingly handi- 
capped. 

To extract a fresh and suitable frock 
from the bewildering array of lug- 
gage, to bathe in a small basin of murky 
water, and then to put up her damp 
and clinging hair unaided, and yet to 
achieve an appearance of proper 
grooming, were ordeals which taxed 
Elsie’s temper and ingenuity to the ut- 
most. But, in spite of difficulties, she 
managed to present a very immaculate 
and charming picture when at length 
she ventured to emerge from the shel- 
ter of her own chamber, in search of 
breakfast. 

Elsie found her husband, his meal 
half finished, seated in the very place 
which he had occupied upon the pre- 
vious night. With a slightly forced, 
but distinctly propitiatory smile of 
greeting, she came up to him. 

Hugh Davenport did not rise but, 
with a wave of his hand, indicated that 
his wife might take the seat at his 
right; then raised his voice in a rau- 
cous call. An Indian boy appeared 
from somewhere in the rear of the 
building, and proceeded to serve Elsie 
with a repast of rice, biscuits, and cof- 
fee. 

“Well,” Hugh began, scowling over 
his cup, “perhaps you’re wide enough 
awake, at last, to tell me why you’ve 
come ?” - 
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Mr. Davenport’s immediate and de- 
liberately discourteous offensive found 
Elsie unprepared, in spite of the initial 
reception he had given her. In amaze- 
ment, she stared at the yellow-faced, 
red-nosed, and puffy-eyed man, to 
whom the law had bound her. As not 
infrequently happens, the tropic wilds 
had exaggerated in him the tendencies 
toward defects which the civilization of 
a great city had subdued, and the re- 
sult was a living caricature of the hus- 
band whom she had known. 

Had opportunity kept him at home, 
Hugh Davenport would have become 
known as a ruthless, domineering, but 
not unpresentable financier. But it had 
sent him forth as a pioneer, beyond the 
reach of restraining luxuries, and in 
spite of the great wealth at his back, 
he had developed, for the time being, 
at least, into a bullying overseer, who 
put all of his energies into his 
work and reserved all refinements for 
that future in which the truly brilliant 
prospects which were his, should have 
materialized. In other words, Hugh 
was one of that incomprehensible but 
large body of men to whom the wear- 
ing of old clothes and the forswearing 
of amenities brings the greatest joy, 
and who reward themselves for un- 
usual labor by neglecting their per- 
sons and refraining from ordinary po- 
litenesses. 

Dimly, Elsie began to sense some of 
the unforeseen difficulties which lay in 
her way. 

“T thought,” she replied graciously to 
her husband’s demand, “that we might, 
perhaps, get more enjoyment out of 
each other, if we spent more time to- 
gether. Seriously, Hugh, the idea has 
been growing upon me that I’d like to 
know something of your life and work; 
and, too, that I might, perhaps, bring 
to you a little of the atmosphere of 
home, which you must miss so much 
down here. 

“Tt began to seem to me that it wasn’t 
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quite fair to either of us for you to 
be doing all of the work and for me 
to be spending all of the money, while 
neither of us shared anything with the 
other. Won't you try to be a little 
glad to see me and let me do what I 
can to make life pleasanter for you— 
for a little while, at least?” 

“How long do you propose to stay?” 

“About six months.” 

Elsie was very much in earnest and ~ 
did not herself realize the absurdity of 
her determination, in the face of her 
certainty that she must eventually ac- 
knowledge defeat—upon that particu- 
lar field, at any rate. It was not alto- 
gether ridiculous, since, by her per- 
sistence, she expected to, and prob- 
ably would, escape remorse for what- 
ever she might do afterward. Then, 
too, miracles do sometimes happen. 

The performance of a miracle, in this 
case, however, did not seem at all im- 
minent, for Hugh’s response came like 
a volcanic eruption. 

“Six months! Good heavens! are 
you crazy? You’re going back on the 
next boat, young woman! What the 
devil do you imagine you’d do with 
yourself down here all that time?” 

“You said, Hugh, that as soon as the 
flood goes down, you live in a house. 
Can’t I manage it for you? I know 
that I’ve had no experience with con- 
ditions here and native servants, but 
I’m not stupid, and I intend to give my 
mind to it. I’m sure I can make life a 
little more normal and'comfortable for 
you! I’ve brought quite a lot of books 
and other things for that very pur- 
pose and, if not all of your time is 
taken with your work, we may have 
some pleasant days together and learn 
to know each other.” 

“Humph!” snorted Hugh. He was 
a little touched and decidedly amused: 
by her appeal, but he had not the slight- 
est intention of yielding to it, for the 
resultant situation would be too incon- 
venient for him. Her dainty aloofness 
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Mr. Davenport’s immediate and de- 
liberately discourteous offensive found 
Elsie unprepared, in spite of the initial 
reception he had given her. In amaze- 
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infrequently happens, the tropic wilds 
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toward defects which the civilization of 
a great city had subdued, and the re- 
sult was a living caricature of the hus- 
band whom she had known. 

Had opportunity kept him at home, 
Hugh Davenport would have become 
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that future in which the truly brilliant 
prospects which were his, should have 
materialized. In other words, Hugh 
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usual labor by neglecting their per- 
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her way. 
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ably would, escape remorse for what- 
ever she might do afterward. Then, 
too, miracles do sometimes happen. 

The performance of a miracle, in this 
case, however, did not seem at all im- 
minent, for Hugh’s response came like 
a volcanic eruption. 

“Six months! Good heavens! are 
you crazy? You’re going back on the 
next boat, young woman! What the 
devil do you imagine you’d do with 
yourself down here all that time?” 

“You said, Hugh, that as soon as the 
flood goes down, you live in a house. 
Can’t I manage it for you? I know 
that I’ve had no experience with con- 
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little more normal and’comfortable for 
you! I’ve brought quite a lot of books 
and other things for that very pur- 
pose and, if not all of your time is 
taken with your work, we may have 
some pleasant days together and learn 
to know each other.” 

“Humph!” snorted Hugh. He was 
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by her appeal, but he had not the slight- 
est intention of yielding to it, for the 
resultant situation would be too incon- 
venient for him. Her dainty aloofness 
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from her surroundings made an un- 
conscious demand upon faculties which 
had grown flabby from disuse and 
which he had no desire to exercise now. 
“Isn't it enough that I’m working my 
heart out to make money, so that you 
can have everything you want, without 
coming down here and expecting me 
to keep up a lot of fool appearances, 
while I’m doing it?” he elucidated, as 
plainly as he could. 

This was an aspect of the case which 
had never presented itself to Elsie, and 
one which her own traditions did not 
permit her to grasp all,at once. 

“T don’t mean to be a burden in any 
way,” she explained patiently, “or to 
make demands, but to try to make life 
more endurable for you, during the 
hours when you’re free.” 

“Hell, can’t you understand what a 
nuisance you’d be?” 

“No, I can’t!” retorted Elsie with 
spirit and rising ire. “I’m beginning to 
see that it may be very disagreeable 
to remain with you, but I’m going to 
do it—for a while, anyway; so you 
may as well make the best of it!” 

“You’re going back on the next 
boat!” contradicted Hugh imperatively. 

“I’m not!” declared his wife vi- 
ciously. “I’m going to stay here and 
make you happy and teach you to make 
me so, whether you like it or not!” 

“You're a fool!” shouted Hugh, 

“T know it,” answered Elsie, “but I’m 
not going to let you bully me into be- 
ing anything else, till I’m ready!” And 
she closed the interview by retreating, 
in order to indulge in a fit of mild hys- 
terics, unobserved. 

Although she wept and raged and 
laughed at herself, by turns, Elsie’s de- 
termination did not waver. With a 
crusader’s fervor—ridiculously hope- 
less, mistaken, perhaps, but akin to 
greatness—she held to her purpose. 
Even when she learned that the ship 
which sailed about a fortnight after her 
arrival would probably be the last to 
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come up so far that year, in view of 
the fact that the water had begun to 
subside, she refused to embark. In- 
deed, she saw in her subsequently ma- 
rooned state the hand of Providence 
raised in approval of her course. 

As time passed, however, and Elsie 
was forced to a realization of what she 
had let herself in for, her faith in the 
wisdom of Providence weakened con- 
siderably. 

If her trip up the Amazon had oni 
like a dream, her days in Remate de 
Males piled up like a culminating 
nightmare. She had arrived shortly 
after the rainy season had reached its 
meridian, when the entire varzea, upon 
which the village was built, was still 
inundated. This meant that the popu- 
lation of the town was swollen from 
a few scores to the sum of about five 
hundred souls, almost all of them serin- 
guerios, or rubber gatherers, Brazilians 
and Indians, driven in from the for- 
ests. 

Every hut was filled to overflowing, 
especially as all live stock had now to 
be housed with its owners, and it had 
been only owing to Hugh Davenport’s 
importance as proprietor of one of the 
largest seringales, or rubber estates, 
combined with the payment of an ex- 
tortionate rate, which had procured for 
Elsie a private room in which to lay 
her head, 

In this one room she liv ed and fought 
her losing fight. It was no more than 
twelve or thirteen feet square. Its 
walls were of sheet iron, which failed 
to connect with the ceiling, so that 
whatever went on in the hotel was at 
all times audible. Its floor was of 
planed palm-tree trunks, laid with the 
flat sides down, so that one was forced 
to hobble over a succession of ridges, 
so separated that between them might 
be glimpsed the sheen of water and 
sometimes the fins of the canidroo- 
scrivao, the snout of an alligator, or 
the scales of some other of the repul- 
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sive reptilian scavengers, numbers of 
which lay always in wait beneath the 
house. 

Within this coarsely corrugated 
chamber, Elsie did what she could; but 
it was a thankless task. She spread 
a steamer rug over the floor, where it 
quickly assumed the aspect and con- 
sistency of a sponge. She hung scarfs 
of gauze and lengths of bright silks 
upon the rusty walls, where they speed- 
ily collected moisture, until the colors 
ran and dripped in rainbow pools upon 
the boards below. 

Her trunks were made to disgorge a 
vafiety of feminine trivialities—work- 
boxes, candlesticks, pillows, and the like 
—which she had brought, with the hope 
of making a home out of a rose-em- 
bowered hut, and all of which became 
immediately coated with tarnish, rust, 
or verdigris, according to their several 
compositions, until they were all too 
thickly sticky to be pleasant to the 
touch. 

Like an imprisoned princess, Elsie 
passed her days among faded fabrics, 
moldering hangings, and decaying pos- 
sessions. When she could endure it no 
longer, she cast all of the wreckage out 
through her window into the canal, and 
so reduced her apartment to its orig- 


‘ inal state of meager barrenness. 


She had little better luck with her 
clothes. The dashing silk sport frocks, 
which she had expected to find so serv- 
iceable, rotted and cracked, while the 
filmy gowns which she had planned to 
wear during the evenings for the cap- 
tivation of her husband, simply fell 
apart. Fortunately, however, she had 
brought a fairly abundant supply of 
plain white linen garments, which now 
formed the mainstay of her wardrobe; 
and she discovered, to her relief, that 
the Brazilianas were painstaking wash- 
erwomen. 

Every morning, she would be awak- 
ened at about six o’clock by the com- 
ing of the butcher, who would proceed 
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to execute sentence, in one of the back 
rooms of the hotel, upon whatever ani- 
mals were brought to him. 

Being thus auspiciously aroused to 
the consciousness of a new day, Elsie 
would rise, before the steaming “heat 
became too great, make her laborious 
toilet, and then emerge for breakfast. 
At whatever hour a meal was served,— 
it consisted always of the same foods. 
Three times a day was Elsie forced to 
sit before a table spread with dishes 
of farinha—a granulated root which 
tastes like sawdust, but which the Bra- 
zilian scatters over everything, from 
soup to jam, as recklessly as an Ital- 
ian does cheese—black beans, rice, 
jerked beef, or dried pirarucu—one of 
the most commonly used fish—bolachas, 
or biscuit, sometimes goiabada marma- 
lade, and always black coffee, served 
without sugar or cream. 

Breakfast over, the morning would 
lie before her, with no place to go and 
nothing of value to do. The hotel was 
filled with men, clad in the national 
garb of coarse pajamas, whose talk 
was always of rubber, in a language 
which Elsie could not understand. 
These men were so plainly embarrassed 
by her presence among them, that she 
felt it incumbent upon herself to re- 
tire, whenever a repast was finished, as 
promptly as possible. 

She tried to study Portuguese and 
picked up some idioms, but was handi- 
capped by lack of textbooks and a suit- 
able teacher. The volumes which she 
had brought with her, Elsie read over 
and over. She consumed as much time 
as possible in manicuring her nails and 
in mending her clothing. When these 
occupations palled, she lay in her ham- 
mock and attempted to sleep. Her vi- 
tality sapped by the continued damp- 
ness, she grew more and more languid 
and found an ever-inereasing difficulty 
in swallowing sufficient of the monoto- 
nous fare for nourishment. 

The evenings were short but terri- 
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sive reptilian scavengers, numbers of 
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a steamer rug over the floor, where it 
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and she discovered, to her relief, that 
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to execute sentence, in one of the back 
rooms of the hotel, upon whatever ani- 
mals were brought to him, 
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the most commonly used fish—bolachas, 
or biscuit, sometimes goiabada marma- 
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Breakfast over, the morning would 
lie before her, with no place to go and 
nothing of value to do. The hotel was 
filled with men, clad in the national 
garb of coarse pajamas, whose talk 
was always of rubber, in a language 
which Elsie could not understand. 
These men were so plainly embarrassed 
by her presence among them, that she 
felt it incumbent upon herself to re- 
tire, whenever a repast was finished, as 
promptly as possible. 

She tried to study Portuguese and 
picked up some idioms, but was handi- 
capped by lack of textbooks and a suit- 
able teacher. The volumes which she 
had brought with her, Elsie read over 
and over. She consumed as much time 
as possible in manicuring her nails and 
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ble. Darkness fell at six o’clock. After 


dinner, the merchants and rubber pro- 
prietors would assemble, usually in the 
hotel dining room, where they would 
spend the night in drinking and gam- 
bling for tremendously high stakes. 
Hard by, but close enough for the 
characteristic sounds to mingle with 
those of the hotel, was the Recreio Pop- 
ular, a sort of embryo casino, where 


the seringuerios collected nightly, to 


play at billiards, to gamble, and, worst 
of all, to force a protesting and ancient 
gramaphone to repeat in rotation three 
dismal records, which became so much 
a part of Elsie’s nightmare that an ac- 
cidental hearing of any one of them 
throughout the rest of her life was suf- 
ficient to force upon her, for a few 
moments, a shuddering reliving of those 
nights in Remate de Males. 

Close at hand, also, was another re- 
sort, where the negroes and the half- 
breeds gathered to drink cachassa and 
to croon endless chants, to the accom- 
paniment of their homemade guitars. 

As a background for all of these 
melancholy sounds, there were the night 
voices of the jungle, the roars of the 
howling monkeys, the snorting of alli- 
gators, the croaking of frogs, the sobs 
of a mae da lua—the sad owl, which 
the Indians name the mother of the 
moon—the amorous pleadings of in- 
ambooes, and the agonizing shrieks of 
the beasts who died to still the hunger 
of those who lived. Through all of 
this, Elsie would lie alone, twisting 
miserably in her bed of sagging rope, 
and praying for slumber. 

Of Hugh Davenport she saw no more 
than she had done when they were both 
in New York. Irritated by her ob- 
stinacy, he took a savage delight in 
making things as hard for her as pos- 
sible. During the day, lacking any defi- 
nite occupation, bre would have himself 
paddled hither and thither upon all sorts 
of invented and mysterious quests, 
while during the evening, he talked and 


gambled with the men. Of course, it 
was impossible for him to avoid being 
with his wife occasionally, but, at such 
times, it was his genial custom to re- 
gale her with expressions of his re- 
sentment at her being there. 

“It was the most fool thing I’ve 
ever heard of, your coming at all, and 
then your insisting on sticking here!’ 
he proclaimed one evening while they 
sat at dinner, their eyes smarting with 
candle smoke, their palates jaded with 
endless farinha, and their nerves jang- 
ling. 

“You were getting all the money you 
wanted, and you might havé been con- 
tent to stay at home and keep your own 
end going! I’m piling up a fortune, 
I tell you, and a place in the rubber 
game that’ll make me a power when I 
go back, and I counted on you to have 
an established position, with the right 
kind of people, that might be of some 
real help. That’s what I married you 
for; and—you might not have known 
it—but it was a mighty good thing for 
you, considering the state of your fa- 
ther’s affairs! We've got the biggest 
estate down here now, and if we suc- 
ceed with cultivated rubber—and it 
looks as if we’re going to—well “ 

Hugh Davenport was at his best 
when he grew enthusiastic over his 
work, and Elsie encouraged him, with 
interested attention, to keep him to that 
subject; but, in a few moments, he 
reverted to his grievance. 

“Why in blazes couldn’t you have 
stayed where you belong?” 

By this time, his wife had no axswer 
to make. 

From Haviland Nesbit, Elsie had no 
word. If he had played a part in her 
decision to remain, she was unconscious 
of it; but, when the monthly trading 
launch came in from Iquitos—to be 
hailed with a repetition of the clamor 
which had so startled her upon the 
night of her arrival—she watched 
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eagerly for news of him and was aware 
of a keen pang when none was forth- 
coming. 

One comfort Elsie had. Although he 
continued quite brazenly to carry on 
his own liaison with the squirrel- 
toothed Indian wench, Hugh retained 
a dog-in-the-manger attitude of pro- 
prietorship over his wife, and any at- 
tempt upon the part of the two or three 
foreigners, whose position and knowl- 
edge of English made such a thing 
possible, to divert Elsie, by drawing her 
into conversation, was promptly and ef- 
fectively nipped in the bud by her hus- 
band. 

To an exchange of intercourse with 
the one and only priest of the town, 
however, Hugh either could not or 
did not find it expedient to object. 
Therefore, Father Cortina, a hard- 
drinking but monstrously humane, 
benevolent, and overworked man, clad 
always in a dirty brown cassock, knot- 
ted about his waist with.a rope, came 
and went as he would; and to his kindly 
and all-comprehending sympathy Elsie 
owed the only endurable hours which 
came to her in Remate de Males. 

. He it was who told her some of 
the legends of the forest, such as the 
story of el alma perdida, the bird which 
wails so pitifully that the Indians call 
it the soul of a lost child crying for its 
mother. He related to her, also, many 
tales of the much-feared cannibal 
tribes, who dwelt deep in the unplot- 
ted jungle, and who fell upon the serin- 
guerios and caucheros, whenever the 
ture df the caoutchouc, or rubber—each 
ton of which costs a life, but the re- 
ward for which is so great—led them 
too far afield. 

Otherwise, the only break in the 
deadly monotony was the monthly ar- 
ival of the launch from Iquitos and, 
upon one occasion, the descent from 

| the upper Javari of a flotilla of canoes, 

fi dedecked with leaves and burning ta- 
h pers, and paddled by Indians, who ha- 
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~ looed and shot off muskets in honor of 
some up-river saint. 

As the water receded, the influx of 
mosquitoes, sandflies; and other pests 
grew constantly worse, and an epidemic 
of sezoes, or swamp fever, began to 
rage. 

This, however, proved almost a god- 
send to Elsie, who found occupation in 
helping the padre prepare for the sick 
and pray for the dead. 

When a little over two months had 
passed, the earth became visible. The 
Javari and the Itecoahy, at the con- 
junction of which Remate de Males is 
situated, flowed once more suavely 
within the confines of their own chan- 
nels andLit was possible to walk gin- 
gerly along the narrow, slippery pave- 
ment, which faced the water front and 
witch was composed of empty gin and 
beer bottles, thrust neck downward into - 
the mud. 

And now, indeed, the town seethed 
with activity. The seringuerios were 
provided with their necessary equip- 
ment and dispatched into the jungle, 
while the proprietors of the great rub- 
ber estates collected their men and sup- 
plies and hastened away to their vari- 
ous seringales. 

Among these latter was Hugh Daven- 
port, and since not even he could con- 
template leaving a woman alone in the 
Hotel de Agosto and there was now no 
way for her to return to*the coast, 
Elsie received a peremptory command, 
one morning, to be ready to start for 
Miraflores upon the following day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Elsie welcomed the necessity of fur- 
ther travel as she would have welcomed 


any change. She was in an extremely 
weakened and exhausted condition, 
burning with fever one moment and 
shivering with chills the next; but this 
was a state which, if her husband no- 
ticed, he failed to comment upon and, 
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hoping to recuperate in a new and drier 
environment, she dragged herself list- 
lessly but willingly about, and made 
teady to depart. 

The trip up the Itecoahy and, eventu- 
ally, into the Rio Branco, consumed 
eight days. The little double-decked 
boat was only forty feet long and, be- 
sides carrying over a hundred passen- 
gers, packed together like sardines in 
a box, it towed behind it, when it left 
Remate de Males, a flotilla of about 
thirty canoes, which were dropped off, 
one by one, along the way. The only 
sleeping accommodations were the ham- 
mocks, brought by the passengers 
themselves, and tied so that they rayed 
out, like many-pointed starfish, from 
each of the stanchions. 

Miraflores, the seringale belonging to 
Hugh’s company, was one of the most 
remote posts, so that by the time they 
reached it, practically no one was left, 
except Mr. and Mrs. Davenport and 
twenty Caboclos, whom Hugh was tak- 
ing up to the estate. During the first 
crowded days, Elsie’s sufferings were 
so extreme that she frequently won- 
dered whether she would be able to 
live through them. Her illness grew 
upon her to such extent that when they 
finally arrived at the point nearest their 
new abode, she had to be lifted into 
an uba, paddled up an igarape, or canoe 
path, which led almost to the door, and 
carried from thence into the house. 
She swallowed meekly, however, the 
enormous doses of quinine which Hugh 
prescribed, and in a few days revived 
sufficiently to get about. 

For a short time, she found life much 
more tolerable than it had been in Re- 
mate de Males. She saw no more of 
her husband than she had done before, 
but found many new interests to dis- 
tract her. The laborers belonging to 
the place lived in a small group of 
barracaos, or bamboo huts, which 


formed a tiny village, and Elsie played 
the Lady Bountiful, making little visit- 
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ing tours, with a basket of food and 
medicine upon her arm, and earning 
their affection by administering to their 
sick, petting their children, stroking 
their dogs, listening to their chatter and 
songs, and showing a very gracious and 
genuine solicitude for their hitherto 
much-neglected welfare. 

She found it very pleasant to see their 
dark faces break into beaming, white- 
toothed smiles at her approach; to hear 
their hearty “Boas dias ;” to be received 
with a reverential “Esta casa e a suas 
ordenes, illustrissima seithora;” to know 
that she was beginning to be loved, 
and her coming looked for with eager- 
ness. 

Through the eyes and ears of these 
retainers, too, something of the somber 
night of the arrogant, brooding, sullen, 
and unconquered jungle made its way 
to her senses. Not only did they make 
cléar to her, with fervor and detail, 
some of the most usual of the hardships 
and difficulties which they were forced 
to undergo in the regular routine of 
their work, but carelessly dropped 
words, hints, glances, and covert, yet 
omnipresent, superstitious observances 
‘brought home to her consciousness the 
hovering cloud of menace under which 
these simple folk toiled and lived. 

Not the least of their terrors was 
that inspired by the very real and con- 
stant possibility of descent upon them 
by bands of hostile savages. 

“They are cruel beyond words, some 
of those Indians, sefhora,” the serin- 
guerios told her. “They poison the 
streams; they strew poisoned sticks 
upon the ground, where they will run 
into our feet; they shoot at us from 
ambush with poisoned arrows and, 
when they capture one of us, they eat 
him. Oh, yes, they are cannibals— 
the Mangeromas, the Boros, the Wito- 
tos, and many others. Also, their cus- 
toms are strange and horrible. They 
hurl their dead into the rivers for the 
piranhas to devour; then they pull out 
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the skeletons, dye them scarlet with 
urucu, and hang them up in their ma- 
lokas. They throw away their children 
when they are sick. They torture their 
prisoners and laugh. They have no 
hearts at all!” 

All of this sounded impossible to 
Elsie. She was living in the twentieth 
century, and such things simply could 
not be true—even in the depths of the 
Amazonian forests! But so often, with 
such unvarying consistency, and with 
such obvious distress, were the tales 
repeated to her that at last she could 
not but give them some credence. 

One of her pastimes was to watch 
the business of making rubber. She 
penetrated into the defuwmadors, or 
smoking huts, and stood spellbound 
while a native deftly poured the pre- 
cious caoutchouc milk upon a stick, and 
twirled it above a creosote fire, until 
a large, beautiful, amber-colored ball 
had been formed—rubber in its first 
crude shipping state. 

Then there was the process of canoe 
burning to be studied—the dragging 
in of the great cedar trunks, the kin- 
dling of the fires, the careful tending 
in order to scorch out their cores, and 
the final shaping, which produced the 
primitive but practical bate-laos. 

Also, Elsie now had opportunity to 
observe something of the jungle, at 
first hand; to watch, from a safe dis- 
tance, the alligators basking on the 
prayas; to learn the names of some of 
the trees, the mata-mata, the embauba, 
the murumuru, and their uses; to learn, 
also, what dangers were most to be 


_guarded against ; where the waters were 


+ to be defiled; where were the pas- 
tures of the jararacas, the deadly 
swamp snakes, and where not to dip 
her fingers for fear of the piranhas, 
the fiendish little fish with an uncanny 
liking for human flesh. 

All of this information Elsie acquired 
and much more, while she wandered 
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about within a short radius of the 
house and made humble but devoted 
friends. 

Her strength, seemingly regained, 
was, however, much impaired, and 
within a few weeks after her apparent 
recovery, began to give way. Daily it 
became more difficult for her to walk 
at all and her feverish attacks became 
more and more frequent. Hugh dosed 
her conscientiously enough with qui- 
nine, and set a native woman to fan 
and nurse her, but gave her no more 
of his own time or sympathy than he 
had done before. Indeed, he was more 
and more annoyed by the needless 
trouble she was causing, and he took 
no pains to conceal this fact from her. 

As for Elsie, she saw plainly now 
that her delay had been a mistake. She 
should have had the courage of her 
convictions! The night of her arrival 
had actually decided the result of her 
experiment. She should have accepted 
her first judgment of her husband at 
its face value and abided by it. Her 
intentions had been so fine; but fate, 
with its habitual, clarifying irony, had 
rebuked her quixotism. Life, she real- 
ized, now that it was too late to profit 
by the knowledge, was neither the re- 
sult of chance nor change, but of wis- 
dom or ignorance, and a noble motive 
behind stupidity held no power with 
which to frustrate its ill effects. 

Growing weaker each hour, while the 
sezoes gained control, Elsie lapsed, at 
length, into complete despondency. It 
seemed to her that she had accidentally 
stepped off the earth and was now re- 
volving, helpless and benumbed, in cha- 
otic, limitless gloom. There was un- 
reality in the rising and setting of the 
sun; in the slow, monotonous swing- 
ing of the pendulum of time from 
green-glare to black and back to green, 
which made the eternal march of days 
and nights. 

Here was nothing at all that had 
gone to make up her previous existence. 
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Home, New York, civilization—dear, 
familiar complexities, niceties, artificial- 
ities, precious details which cloaked the 
nakedness of infinity—all were lost to 
her; all belonged to another planet, a 
golden ball, suspended in space, afar 
off, yearned after, seen, and yet invisi- 
ble, like the sunshine vaguely felt by a 
child, locked in a closet at midday. 
Also, love had awaited her back in that 
other world. She had neither accepted 
nor returned it, it is true, but the con- 
sciousness of its presence had warmed 
and gratified her and kept her from 
awareness of the tormenting loneliness 
of life. Here she was face to face 
with the isolation of the ego. 

Sick as she had never been before 
and terrified by the haunting realiza- 
tion of her separateness, her mind 
slipped its grip, at the last, and she be- 
came delirious. Fate held her in its 
clutches. The tropics, which either 
make or break, had seemingly broken 
her. The residue differed from that 
which was left of Hugh, just as ashes 
of rose leaves differ from decayed cab- 
bage. Of the original, glad-hearted, 
crusading woman nothing remained ex- 
cept wistfulness. 

Hour after hour Elsie moaned and 
tossed and raved. Love, protection, 
shelter, appreciation, above all, the be- 
lief that she was necessary to another 
—these things were all that made life 
bearable to a woman, and she had given 
them up to pursue a mirage into the 
wilds. 

“Don’t leave me alone—I’m afraid!” 
she murmured over and over. “The 
trees are coming toward me—they are 
crushing me—things—creeping things 
are crawling in! Is there no one to 
push them back? Save me—save me!” 
she shrieked. 

It was late afternoon. Hugh Daven- 
port was abroad, inspecting the rows 
upon rows of shoots, which, if they 
could be made to grow as he wished 
and to yield a quality of rubber equal 
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to that which scattered itself over such 
enormous and trackless territories, were 
to make his fortune. Meanwhile, Elsie 
Davenport, his wife, battled for her 
life, struggling, every now and again, 
to spring from the hammock, swing- 
ing tumultuously under her weight, only 
to be pressed gently but firmly back by 
obdurate, old Indian 
woman, who tended her. Finally, 
however, exhausted by her ragings, she 
fell into a sort of stupor and lay silent, 
limp and heavy. 

Seeing her thus, the old woman arose 
and waddled away with clumsy haste. 
She knew that the fever would waken 
her patient soon and that the spasms 
might thensreturn with increased vio- 
lence; and for that reason she wished 
to obtain aid, to send a summons for 
Hugh, and to reinforce her own flag- 
ging energies with the food and drink 
of which she stood sadly in need. 

Thus it happened that Elsie opened 
her eyes, perhaps ten minutes later, 
upon an empty room. Half rising, she 
surveyed the prospect craftily. At 
last, it seemed, her opportunity had 
come. No longer guarded by a fat fe- 
male dragon, who pounced upon her 
with malignant glee every time she tried 
to escape from the prison of loneli- 
ness, she might achieve freedom. If 
she could but get away, she would be 
all right! Here, at last, was a chance! 
She would run from all that oppressed 
her, back to the love which she had not 
previously dared to grasp, back to com- 
fort, back to coolness, back to those 
whose speech was the same as her 
own! Cautiously, unnoticed, unregret- 
ted, and undeterred, she would flee back 
to her home! 

Elsie set one foot upon the floor and, 
clinging to the ropes which supported 
her bed, dragged herself upright. The 
strength of her purpose upheld her. 
Barefooted and in a flimsy white night- 
gown, she passed out of the deserted 
house. 
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The sun cast a slanting, golden ra- 
diance over the clearing and glinted 
against the glazed, emerald forest walls. 
She was not afraid of them now, those 
verdant walls. They beckoned her on, 
seeming to promise little gracious part- 
ings, which would close lovingly behind 
her, to screen her from evil, once she 
had entered upon them. The wood 
was a fairyland which she had but 
to walk into in order to find her way 
home. 

The caucheros had not yet come in, 
and the women and children were en- 
grossed in their labors, preparing maize 
and farinha against the return of the 
men. Unobserved, the mistress of the 
seringale stole away, slinking through 
a little plantation of growing corn, until 
she hit upon a tiny estrada, or trail, 
which led into the jungle. 

Now she.was happy, as she had not 
been for months. She began to laugh 
and to hum a little tune, as she stum- 
bled on. Once she reached after a 
flower and stuck it into her tumbled 
masses of honey-colored hair. A lit- 
tle farther on, she plucked another and 
set it, too, in her tresses. Singing, and 
crowned like Ophelia, she went her 
way. Terror was a thing of the past. 
Disappointment, disillusion, suffering, 
Hugh—all were behind her! She was 
going home! Calmly,* carelessly, she 
strayed on and on, while the sun sank 
lower and the light grew dim. 

After a time, she became too faint 
to stand and dropped down to the 
gyound; but this neither troubled her 
nor struck her as a particular draw- 
back. The jungle lowered its defensive 
weapons before her fearlessness. She 
was thorn-torn and bruised, but she did 
not feel it, and more serious dangers 
mysteriously made ‘way for her. Like 
a contented baby, with its mother in 
sight, Elsie began to crawl on her hands 
and knees, gurgling, now and again, 
with soft laughter, as she crept on and 
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CHAPTER V. 


Something was wrong with Mayi, a 
malaise which he could not, himself, 
understand. True, he had been drink- 
ing kawana and hashiri and dancing 
for four days and nights, but all of 
his comrades had been doing likewise 
and they, apparently, felt nelther tired 
nor ill, Yet it was not exactly sick- 
ness or fatigue which he himself felt. 
Rather, was it an urge to go apart, to 
stand outside of the gaudy carnival, 
perhaps even to go far away into the 
forest, where he could be, once more, 
by himself. 

Always Mayi had been a little differ- . 
ent from the others. Although he could 
draw his bow as strongly and shoot as 
straightly as any young man of his 
tribe, it had happened to him, occa- 
sionally, that the look in the eyes of a 
hunted animal had caused him to miss 
his mark. Sometimes, too, the jungle 
had seemed to speak to him. Words 
had come with the rustling of the 
leaves, and he had made them into 
songs, which were different from the 
songs of his fathers. Also, although he 
had attained his full stature several 
moons before now, he had not yet taken 
unto himself a mate—and this, in spite 
of the admonitions of the chief. 

Had he been less tall and stalwart, 
or less ready to prove his man’s worth, 
whenever there was a fight to be fought, 
or hard work to be done, he would 
never have been tolerated by the In- 
dians, and the medicine men would have 
found a quick way to be rid of him; 
but, because he excelled in these things 
and, too, because they liked the songs 
which he made, although they mocked 
his dreaming, the chief permited Mayi 
to go and come as he chose, and the 
tribesmen regarded him with a pecul- 
iar mixture of favor and disdain. 

Now he ‘leaned against one of the 
pillars of the maloka, the great, circu- 
lar, tribal house of thatch, beneath the 
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single roof of which lived all of his 
own people—two hundred or more— 
and looked on. 

The dance for the pineapple harvest 
was in progress. The one small door 
which gave entrance to the place had 
been concealed behind a hanging strip 
of woven matting, and the tremendous 
room, thirty feet high and seventy feet 
in diameter, resembled an enormous, in- 
verted bowl, filled with billowing, sti- 
fling smoke, the murky glow of flaring 
torches, and the flashing gleam of per- 
spiring, prancing, bronze limbs. 

All of the hammocks and cooking 
utensils had been piled up under the 
rafters, so as to clear the floor, and only 
a sufficient number of the precious 
fires had been left to make certain that 
fire itself should not die, and so make 
necessary an appeal to a neighboring 
tribe for coals. In the center of the 
vast space sat the chief, a splendid 
brown beast in his prime, girdled and 
crowned with feathers of the mutum- 
bird and wearing bracelets, anklets, and 
garters of beads, polished nuts, and hu- 
man teeth—these last to show that his 
vengeance was sure. 

Near the chief squatted the musi- 
cians, with drums, shrieking fifes, and 
rattling seed pods, while around them, 
in a great circle, danced the Indians, 
the men in one ring and the women in 
another, all with faces and -todies 
smeared with stripes of paint—the scar- 
let of the urucu, the black of the geni- 
papa, and the yellow of ocher—and all 
bedecked with aprons or girdles of flut- 
tering feathers and leaves, jangling 
necklaces, and arm and leg adornments 
of beads, nuts, and dried seeds. Round 
and round stamped the performers, 
chanting in unison and brandishing their 
carved dancing staves, topped with ripe 
pineapples, while the instruments kept 
up a ceaseless, rhythmic clamor. 

This was the last day of the festival, 
yet no one showed signs of weariness. 
All were wrought to a frenzy of mo- 
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tion; all were wrapped in a cloud of 
barbaric colors, smoke, and sounds, 
from which it seemed that they never 
could emerge—all except Mayi, who 
leaned against his post, peering vaguely 
outward through half-closed eyes. 

For ao reason at all, his limbs were 
heavy and his heart was sad, while the 
words which came in a little croon from 
between his lips, were unlike any that 
had ever been sung by one of his tribe 
before. 


“One stands alone within the hofa; 

It is Mayi who stands alone. 

Why stands he thus, where all are dancing— 

The chief and the tribesmen and_ the 
women? 

All are merry, saving Mayi, 

He alone is tired of dancing. 


“Dancing finished, all will love there, 
Saving Mayi—still alone. 

No one comes to share his hammock; 
There is no one whom he wishes. 

Yet his heart is sad and heavy; 

Why is Mayi thus accursed? 


“Something in the forest calls him! 

Mayi cannot dance like others, 

Mayi cannot love a woman, 

Blue-winged kiss-flowers, while they’re flit- 
ting, 

Floating clouds up in the sky, 

Trees that live again in water; 

These things speak of love to Mayi, 

Yet give him naught to ease his pain.” 


More and more the maddened, 
stamping figures, the smoke, the leap- 
ing flames, and the noises mingled and 
merged into a whirling ball of lurid 
life, a chunk of cosmic savagery, in 
which the atom Mayi had no part. 
Swiftly he sought out his quiver and 
bow and then, lifting the matting be- 
fore the low door, stooped and passed 
outside. There he sprang upright, like 
a sapling which has bowed before the 
wind, and drew in a draught of fresh 
air; then started walking into the forest. 

Dawn was breaking. The foliage 
dripped with dew, which glittered into 
iridescence as the first rays of sun 
caught its drops. Birds were chirping 
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in the bushes. Parrots flew overhead. 
From the impenetrable depths of green 
gloom, through which the trail ran, like 
a tunnel leading into the heart of mys- 
tery, came an infinite variety of awak- 
ening sounds. 

Very lightly Mayi trod the tiny path. 
If he could but bring down a tapir or 
a peccary, his fellows would welcome 
him with more joy and less of mock- 
ery, upon his return. It was worth 
trying for, anyway. Stolidly he 
plunged ahead, the kawana fumes clear- 
ing from his brain and his perverse mel- 
ancholy vanishing as he walked. 

As he approached a stream, some 
miles from his home, a sinister shiver 
of premonition swept over him. Here 
the air was impregnated with lurking 
danger. Something bade him go back, 
yet impelled him to go on. 

Crouching, trembling with excite- 
ment, Mayi propelled his reluctant body 
forward. Just ahead of him the trail 
opened into a small semicircular grotto, 
which sloped to the river bank. Here, 
his instinct told him, he would find 
whatever it was that had led him on. 

Yet why should the thought of it 
trouble him so? Scores of times had 
he tracked the jaguar and speared the 
wild boar, with no other sensation than 
that of delight. And, even if it were 
an enemy who lay in wait for him, had 
he not gloried in a fight and come out 
victorious many times before now, and 
was he not armed with his largest bow 
and a quiver full of wourahli-tipped 
arrows? What could harm him then? 

Was it possible that the making of 
songs had changed his heart into that 
of a woman? Never! Mayi’s mouth 
straightened into a tight, thin line and 
his nostrils dilated. 

The first thing to catch his eyes was 
a glimmering splotch of white, sun- 
splashed with green and gold, which 
lay upon the sodden, trampled ground, 
close to the drinking pool. Straining 
tensely and without so much as snap- 
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ping a twig, Mayi tiptoed toward it. 
Suddenly, he saw that it was a woman, 
with skin almost as white as the shred- 
ded rags which she wore—except 
where it was streaked with the crim- 
son of trickling blood—and with thick, 
curling masses of golden hair tangled 
and wound about her shoulders. . So 
still she lay that she might have been 
dead. 

Mayi had heard that there were folk, 
in the far-away, outer world, with 
skins as fair as that, but he had never 
seen .one of them before. Nor had 
the sight of a woman ever affected him 
thus. He shook from head to foot, 
and battled with an inclination to pros- 
trate himself, as before Neva, the sun, 
so miraculous did this woman appear 
to him. Surely only magic could have 
spread that white thing there! 

Staring, he forgot, for a space, the 
presage of evil which had greeted his 
approach. His heart melted within 
him, as sometimes when he looked long 
at a rare flower, or at the low-hung, 
silver moon. He had the feeling which 
always came to him while a song was 
shaping itself in his brain. His being 
seemed bursting with a desire to ex- 
press, but no phrase fell from his lips. 
In the limited language of Mayi, there 
was no such word as beauty; yet, look- 
ing at this marvel woman, who must 
have come down from the sky to rest 
upon the bosom of the earth, he knew 
that she was beautiful. 

Then, suddenly, unwillingly, and 
without understanding why, his gaze 
shifted. In an instant, Mayi knew why 
he had sensed disaster. There, only a 
few yards away, but shielded by the 
scrub, at the base of a scaly mound, 
twice as high as Mayi, of coil upon 
muscular coil of shining snake, lay a 
flat, malignant head, the two black eyes 
of which were fastened unblinkingly 
upon the unconscious woman. And 
then, even while the Indian stood, for 
a moment, spellbound, the immense rep- 
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- tilian hill commenced to ripple and the 
head slid slowly forward. 

“Yacu-mama!” muttered Mayi, be- 
tween teeth which chattered, as when 
he suffered from an ague. 

With an effort such as he had never 
put forth before, the Indian resisted 
the fascination of the anaconda, the 
most dreaded creature of the jungle. 
Gasping for breath, as though he al- 
ready felt the great body, as thick as 
his own trunk, crushed around his ribs, 
Mayi reached for an arrow and fitted 
it to his bow. Drawing the string, with 
an arm of éron, until the wood was 
bent almost double, he sped the dart. 
Swiftly it reached its goal, and the 
shaft stuck, quivering, between the two 
hate-ridden eyes. This shaft was 
scarcely larger than a reed, yet the po- 
tency of the wourahli poison,-in which 
it had been dipped, was sufficient to 
kill a score of men. 

Snatching- the woman up by her 
arms, Mayi dragged her frantically 
down the path. The grotto was filled 
with a writhing mass of coils. The 
great, ugly head lashed wildly this way 
and that. The eyes gleamed like coals 
of fire. The terrible tail wound itself, 
in an agony, about a tree, which bowed, 
cracked, and crashed, broken, to the 
ground. <A_ flying, bloody froth 
sprayed over the surrounding shrubs. 
An explosive hiss steamed through the 
wood, sending all of the small beasts, 
within its radius, scurrying to their lairs. 
Then-the awful, shimmering length 
shuddered from end to end, the black 
eyes grew coated and dull, and the 
monster of the waters lay still. 

Only once, during the death strug- 
gle, did the woman open her eyes; then, 
looking up into the feather-crowned, 
hard-mouthed, dark face, lowered to- 
ward her own, she gave a despairing 
moan and lapsed again into merciful 
oblivion. 

When the serpent had lain without a 
quiver for some time, Mayi put down 
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his burden and ventured, gingerly, to 
draw near. Plainly, it was dead. 
Drawing his knife from his festive 
girdle, he cut off the huge head, tied 
it, with a strip of liana, to his belt, and 
then, picking up the woman with 
guarded gentleness, started back along 
the way he had come. 

’ The sun was high when Mayi once 
more neared the maloka, and the 
sounds of revelry had ceased. A deep, 
sultry silence brooded over the clear- 
ing. Satiated, at last, the dancers slept 
—some in hammocks, some where they 
had fallen upon the hard-stamped 
ground. 

The sleep of an Indian, however, 
even under the most exhausting circum- 
stances, is light, and when Mayi strode 
into the stifling murk of the hofa, with 
the limp, white bundle in his arms, 
there ensued an instant and general 
raising of heads. 

With a prodigious yawn, Arraca, the 
chief, sat up in his tail-tasseled ham- 
mock, glaring at the intruder who had 
dared to disturb his slumber. Chil- 
dren commenced to crane their necks 


and twitter like little birds in their nests. . 


“Heu, Mayi, nepoteo nieteo—what 
have you been doing?” demanded Ar- 
raca. 

“I have found this creature in the 
jungle, beside a yacu-mama, an evil 
spirit of the river. I have destroyed the 
terrible one and brought its head to 
you; and, because of that, I ask that 
you show kindness to the thing which 
I have found.” 

Holding the woman upon one arm, 
Mayi extended the head of the ana- 
conda toward the chief. 

Immediately, a hubbub arose. Men 
and women pressed around, thrusting 
their dusky, gibbering faces as closely 
as possible toward the white form 
which hung, sagging, in the arms of 
the young Indian. Some of the faces 
were actively antagonistic; some were 
cruel and gloating; two or three were 
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pitying; but most were childishly cu- 
rious. Eagerly all awaited some ex- 
pression from their chief. 

Arraca stared in simple amazement 
at the strange spectacle. After a time, 


he grunted and put out a lean fore- 


finger and prodded the woman, as 
though to make certain of her material- 
ity. Then he grunted again. 

Straight and intent, Mayi waited. 

In time, Arraca spoke. 

“What do you want to do with her, 
Mayi?” he asked, looking down at the 
great snake’s head in his hand. “Since 
you have killed a yacu-mama, some 
right to her is yours.” 

“I want to feed her and give her 
herbs which will cause her to wake, 
and then to learn of her what is her 
wish,” answered Mayi. 

“It is not pia, our custom, to con- 
sult the wishes of a woman,” retorted 
Arraca_ sternly; and a chorus of 
straight-haired, black heads nodded in 
derisive agreement toward Mayi. 

But the young man stood firm. 

“This is not a woman,” he main- 
tained stanchly, “but a white spirit! 
Does she look like any woman that you 
have ever seen? She lay beside the 
yacu-mama and he dared do no more 
than stare at her. If we keep her and 
are kind to her, she will bring us good 
fortune. If we destroy her, it will give 
the water demons power over us.” 

And there were not lacking heads to 
give assenting nods to this, so plausible 
it sounded. 

One old man there was, who stepped 
before the chief to give his counsel. 

“Be not fools, all of you! This is a 
woman of the Riei, one of the white 
tribes who come into our forests after 
rubber, and who bring us nothing but 
Jill, whenever they meet us. Her own 
M people will surely seek her, and if they 
)find her, they will say that we have 

\istolen her—and small wonder if we did, 
jsince they think nothing of stealing one 


Myjof our maidens! It would be far bet- 
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ter to eat her. That would leave no 
trace, and she would make a dainty 
morsel.” 

A score of dancing staves beat out 
an applause to this suggestion. 

But the old man had scarcely fin- 
ished, when a withered and ancient hag 
took her place before the chief and, 
after waiting for permission, spoke. 

“You know very well that it was 
prophesied by the medicine men who 
made magic for our fathers’ fathers. 
that some day a woman would come, 
with a skin as white as the down of an 
ibis, who would save our tribe from de- 
struction. Perhaps this is she! I say, 
let Mayi have his way—he has earned 
it, for a yacu-mama so close at hand 
would surely have come to carry away 
some of our children.” 

And so the talk wagged this way and 
that. According to usage, Arraca let 
all speak who would and the confu- 
sion of discussion waxed, until at last 
the chief stepped between the man- 
guare, the two great signal drums, 
slung from the rafters, and beat out 
the call for silence. 

Almost instantly, quiet reigned. 

“Bring the kuruke, the tobacco pot!” 
ordered Arraca, with judicial dignity. 

In an instant, he was obeyed and the 
pot was set before him. 

“You have heard, all of you, what 
has been said,” the chief continued. 
“IT, who am your leader, believe that 
the woman should be given to Mayi 
as a reward for his kill. Let those who 
agree follow my example!” 

Deftly he dipped his stick into the 
pot and smeared the liquid across his 
tongue; after which, the kuruke was 
passed around the circle of squatting 
men, each of whom was given an op- 
portunity either to do likewise or to 
decline—a refusal to lick the tobacco 
being counted as a negative vote against 
the opinion of the chief. 

A few there were who did not dip 
their sticks; but, for the most part, 
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Arraca’s decision was sufficient, and a 
considerable majority voted aye. 

“The white woman is yours, Mayi! 
Do what you will with her; and death 
will be the punishment of any other 
tribesman who harms her!” Thus de- 
creed Arraca, the chief; and, without 
further protest, the others accepted the 
sentence and returned with all speed to 
their resting places. 

Thus it was that when Elsie Daven- 
port awoke from her long swoon, she 
found herself lying in a hammock, be- 
side a tiny fire, in a vast inclosure, 
domed like a gigantic beehive, and filled 
with dark, drowsing figures, while a 
wrinkled old woman, the mother of 
Mayi, bent over her kindly, holding a 
bowl! of hot, revivifying broth to her 
lips. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Is there still no news? Ai, she was 
so good! How do we know what can 
have happened ?” 

“Ai, ai, why did I leave her alone?” 
old Carolina, the mestiza, who had been 
set to watch over Mrs. Davenport, 
could not be comforted. With the folds 
of her full, calico jacket thrown over 
her face, she sat beside her brazier and 
rocked back and forth, in an agony of 
grief and remorse, while a circle of 
mourning women and wide-eyed chil- 
dren gathered around her. “It was 
only ten minutes that I was gone—just 
to find some one to carry a message to 
el seiithor and to snatch a dish of stew 
and a swallow of chicha, for I had 
eaten nothing since morning.” 

“Where can she have gone in so short 
a time? It looks as though the devil 
had stolen her away!” The serin- 
guerio’s wife, who spoke, crossed her- 
self, and several of the children caught 
at their mother’s skirts and looked 
fearfully over their shoulders. 

“Tt was nearly two hours before the 
men were collected and the searching 
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parties sent out. El sefithor was so long 
in coming!” moaned “Carolina. 
“Already three of the expeditions 
have returned .and have brought no 
word, There remains but one more to 
come in. I remember how she cared 
for my Joao, when he lay dying,” mur- 
mured one of the women, holding a 


’ corner of her scarlet skirt to her eyes. 


“And my Benjamin, when he broke 
his arm,” contributed another. 

“She was an angel,” old Carolina 
went on, “and el sefihor is a devil! Why 
did he delay so long in sending out the 


ymen, and why did he order them all 


to go no farther than a two-hours’ 
march? That’s what I want to know! 
People have been found even after sev- 
eral days.” 

“He’s a brute, we all know that— 
keeping his wanton from Remate de 
Males, while that beautiful lady-wife 
was in his house. If he were not richer 
than all of the other proprietors, none 
of our men would work for him, so 
unjustly he treats them! But, if one 
must risk one’s life gathering rubber, 
one wants to get as much money for it 
as possible; and he pays well. He has 
to 

One by one, the wives of the labor- 
ers voiced their sentiments, growing 
more sullen as*their indignation rose. 

“T could tell you a thiig or two!” 
broke out Carolina, from reserves of 
special knowledge, kept more or less 
secret until now, and removing the cloth 
from her face, as the attention of the 
assembly focused itself upon her. “All 
of the time, while she lay so sick, she 
talked and talked, did the sefhora. 
Often it was difficult for me to under- 
stand the words, but the tones of her 
voice no woman could mistake. Her 
heart was breaking! Many a time have 
I seen her put out her hand to him, 
like a frightened baby; but he only 
turned away and swore. 


was stronger, she used to plead with) 
) 
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him, and sometimes to reply ‘to him 


When she / 
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with spirit, for which I was always 
glad. 

“But, at the last, when she had be- 
come so weak, she was just sweet and 
timid, and so sorrowful that it seemed 
as though the trees and the river must 
weep for her, since there was no one 
else to do it. And now he sits there 
in the house, doing nothing, just drink- 
ing, drinking, and swearing when any 
one comes near him. He would have 
told them not to search for her at all, 
if he had dared. That is what the look 
on his face said to me, curse him!” 

Her uninterrupted flow of speech 
brought boldness to Carolina. 

“It’s true!” corroborated one of the 
half-breed women. “I stood by, when 
my husband and his men came in, and 
el sefthor watched them anxiously out 
of the corners of his eyes and drew a 
breath, as though relieved, when they 
told him they had found no trace of 
her. And when my man wished to 
start out in another direction, el seiihor 
roared at him, ‘It is useless. Go sleep 


and be ready for your work, as usual,*in 
the morning!’ and he dared not disobey, 
for we have six children, the rains have 
eaten up all our savings, and every 


plantation is overstocked now. It is 
terrible!” 
“It’s morning already and none of us 
has ‘slept. Ai, here comes Castro! 
) They are alone; they have not found 
her!” 
“What news—tell us—have you no 
hope to give?” 
The women and 


children surged 


s around the three haggard and bedrag- 


gled men, who came trickling from the 
jungle into the clearing. 
“We have found no sign,” answered 

Castro wearily, “but we will eat and 
|irest for an hour and then make an- 
{other attempt.” 
“He'll forbid you, will el seahor!” 
Nimuttered the women angrily. 
“Forbid us!” ejaculated Castro. 
By) Are you crazy? He would drive us, 
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were we unwilling. Was she not,his_ 
wife?” 

“That’s the more reason, with such 
as he!” retorted Carolina. “Go on up 
to the house and you will see!” 

In a cowering, ominously under- 
toned group, the women followed the 
three men up to the very door of the 
office, in which Hugh Davenport sat, 
with a bottle and glass upon the table 
by his side. 

Outwardly respectful; Castro pre- 
sented himself before his employer. 

“We have not discovered her, sefi- 
hor,” he reported, “but, as soon as we 
have eaten, we will try once more.” 

Hugh glared at the Brazilian 
through bloodshot eyes. 

“Don’t be a fool!” he growled. 
“Further search is unwarranted. You’ve 
done all you can! Get your breakfast 
and go back to work! We can’t af- 
ford to lose a day now.” 

“But, 

“Do as I tell you!” 

The command came _ thunderously 
and Castro stepped hastily outside. 
There the assembly had grown. 

“Tt was as you told me,” the serin- 
guerio announced to those collected. 
“What shall we do?” 

“Refuse to obey!” shrilled a woman. 
“Let us all go to hunt for her—she was 
so kind to all of us!” 

“But think of our children!” came 
the solemn. cautioning of a mother. 
“There’s no chance for us to get away 
now, and no place to go.” 

“He wouldn’t hesitate to shoot us 
down, if we tried,” said one man so- 
berly, “and it’s true that she’s prob- 
ably been devoured by a beast before 
now.” 

“But it doesn’t seem right! Let’s 
all go and beg him to give us the day 
in which to look. Even though he’s a 
hard overseer, he can’t be so entirely 
heartless !” 

And then silence fell among them, 
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forethe hulking, slovenly bulk of Hugh 
Davenport blocked the doorway. 

“What are you cackling about out 
there?” he shouted hoarsely. “Get 
’ back to your work, all-of you!” 

Half appealing and half menacing, 
the fluttering little mob pressed for- 
ward, the women pushing on the men 
from behind. 

“Seihor ” began one of them. 

Before he could continue, Hugh 
Davenport’s hand went to his belt and 
drew a pistol from its holster. 

“Get to your business and be quick 
about it! If I hear another peep out of 
one of yo, I'll blow your brains out! 
I’ve troubles enough, without having 
a pack of Indians jabbering about my 
affairs. Get out!” 

Unwillingly, sadly, yet humbly, the 
seringuerios obeyed their master. 
Their hearts were heavy, but they had 
their own families to think of, and in 
that isolated part of the world, help- 
lessly marooned until the next flood 
should bring more boats up the river, 
they were as impotent against the whims 
of the bully to whom they fad sold 
themselves, as any slaves.* With drag- 
ging feet they slunk away, and the 
space before the house was cleared. 

“It’s her own fault,” said Hugh to 
himself, as he reéntered his office. “I 
told her to go home and she wouldn’t, 
It’s her own fault!” 

He took another drink. 

“Always looking peaked,” he mut- 
tered, “always whining, always expect- 
ing something—a man could never be 
comfortable !” 

He began to stamp about the room. 
Suddenly, his eyes fell upon a vase of 
flowers standing on the window ledge. 


With a clenched fist, he knocked it out- . 


side and chuckled. Further perambu- 
lating brought to light a book and a lit- 
tle mirror, both of which he pitched 
likewise through the window. Stimu- 
lated by this diversion, he entered the 
dining room, tore the white cloth and 
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napkins upon which Elsie had insisted, 
from the table, and tossed them through 
an open door onto the veranda. 

Then he returned to the office and, 
sitting down, poured himself another 
drink. 

“Started as soon as they could,” he 
muttered thickly. “Anyway, she’s done 
for, now! It’s her own fault!” 

His red-necked, bull-like head sank 
lower and lower, until it met his folded 
arms, resting on the table. He began 
to snore heavily. The sun blazed down 
on the corrugated tin, and the room 
grew hotter and hotter, until it fairly 
sizzled. A servant peered in and then 
scuttled away. Flies buzzed, unmo- 
lested, about his head. A meaningless 
movement of one of his pudgy, dirty 
hands brushed the half-emptied glass to 
the floor, but Hugh did not hear it> 
Reeking with whisky fumes, left undis- 
turbed by those who mulled their hatred 
and bided their time, even while they 
did his bidding, he slept on, hour after 
hour. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Elsie Davenport awoke to a new 
world. It was as though she had died 
and been reincarnated upon another 
planet. The total ebb of her vitality 
had stripped her, temporarily, at least, 
of reasoning power, of fear, and of re- 
sistance. She remembered nothing be- 
yond her awakening. Thoughts of her 
futile love quest no longer tormented 
her; she was not even puzzled about 
her past, so completely had fever, 
capped by a climatic shock, benumbed 
her brain. As simply as any newborn |; 
babe, she accepted whatever came to her 
curiously, wonderingly, but contentedly. 
Serene or impatient, as her mood dic- 
tated, but as confidently as an infant 
turning its mouth to its mother’s breast, 
she looked to the old Indian woman 
the mother of Mayi, to provide what? 
ever was required for her sustenance,’ 
and she was not disappointed. 1 
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Lying in her hammock, tended by her 
faithful nurse, and surrounded by pry- 
ing, but not unkindly, and, in some 
cases, by awe-stricken, dark faces, as 
by a host of admiring relatives, she 
drifted slowly back to health. With the 
brain cells, furrowed by her past, fast 
locked, for the present, her mind was 
cleared for new impressions, and, grad- 
ually, easily, just as a child develops, 
progressing from one necessity to an- 
other, Elsie began to pick up the speech 
and customs of the Indians, adjusting 
herself unquestioningly to their ways, 
as any newly arrived soul adjusts itself 
to the environment in which it finds it- 
self placed. 

It is true that, as she grew stronger, 
many ingrained habits, such as methods 
of eating and daintinesses in the care 
of her person, which were unknown 
to her companions, cropped out; but 
these were purely automatic and she 
herself was unaware of that wherein 
lay -he difference between herself and 
the c hers. She was conscious only of 
a stimulating and pleasurable sensation 
of being regarded by them as a being 
superior to themselves. 

When she grew well enough to get 
up, Elsie wandered about the maloka, 
in rags, but decked with the necklace 
of tiger’s teeth and the several brace- 
lets of carved nutshells, which had been 
presented to her by Mayi—humbly, as 


% he might have made an offering to a 


goddess. Gentle, gracious, grateful for 
all courtesy, eager to learn, and child- 
ishly pleased with praise, she made the 


Ay) rounds of the various little family 
\) groups scattered about the great tribal 
i establishment and was received by each 


with ever-increasing hospitality. 
The word of their chief was law, 
in the first place; her own attitude was 
\such as completely to disarm any pre- 
Aconceived hostility in the second, and, 
‘nally, by a rare stroke of good luck, 
withe crops were particularly bountiful 
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season, and all of this was very natur- 
ally attributed to her coming. It was 
not long before she began to be gen- 
erally regarded as the thing which Mayi 
had called her—a beneficent white 
spirit, sent to please their tribe. 

The instinct of active worship is for- 
eign to the nature of the South Ameri- 
can Indian, whose religion concerns it- 
self with the propitiation of malevolent 
forces, rather than with the glorifica- 
tion of benevolent ones. For this rea- 
son their acceptance of Elsie as a more 
or less supernatural being did not in- | 
clude the setting of her apart for ven- 
eration, but took the more welcome 
form of according her the. respect re- 
served for honored guests, of offering 
her the best of all that was theirs, and 
of withholding from her the exactions, 
in the shape of menial tasks and tabus, 
which would have been imposed upon 
any ordinary woman abiding in their 
midst. 

Thus Elsie was left free to do what- 
ever her impulse prompted. She cared 
for the children, assisted the matrons . 
in the pounding of maize and the knead- 
ing of cassava, and joined the throngs 
of young girls when they sought the 
streams in the early dawn, with their 
water jars on their heads. 

Very lovely it was to see them go 
down, in the sparkling morning light, 
to the river’s brink, where they placed 
their urns while they bathed. There, 
like a white swan among wild ducks, 
Elsie would splash and frolic with the 
others. Emerging, dripping and flash- 
ing, they would loiter along the banks, 
dipping their pots into the clean water 
above the pool, and then would return 
to the maloka, in lithely swaying, single 
file, chanting as they came. 

Like a sunbeam in a darkened room, 
Elsie’s golden presence lightehed the 
shaded gloom of the huge dwelling; 
and its inhabitants grew to love her— 
undemonstratively, simply, casually— 
as they loved everything in nature 
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which brought them good, and hated 
that which brought them evil. 
Wherever Elsie went, Mayi was her 
guide and guard. The white witch had 
set her seal upon his heart and he could 
do naught but follow her. As her in- 
fluence grew, the peculiar and affection- 
ate tolerance which she inspired, gradu- 
ally spread itself to cover him. The 
bringer of good fortune was surely en- 
titled to watch over it, if he so desired, 
and perhaps it was to their advantage 
that he do so—thus the tribesmen 
argued, in the course of time. It befell 
that Mayi was released more and more 
from the codperative routine which 
bound his fellows and not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged, to spend his 
hours in the protection, education, and 
entertainment of Elsie. So the two led 


a life—each in his own degree—re- 
sembling, yet made easier, and, in some 
pleasant ways, considerably removed 
from that of the others. 

The devotion of Mayi remained un- 


presuming, abject, doglike, and Elsie 
accepted it happily and without thought, 
as one of the prerogatives of her newly 
acquired state. That there could be 
apy reciprocal attachment between them 
never entered the heads of either of 
them, nor, indeed, of any of their ob- 
servers. As a prisoner of war, Elsie 
might have been very differently 
treated ; but her miraculous appearance, 
coupled with her fever-wrought for- 
getfulness of her own past, placed her 
upon a pedestal, above the reach of 
their personal aspirations. 

To all of their little world, themselves 
included, Mayi was her priest, not her 
lover. And, if he sometimes sighed 
and wondered at the melancholy of his 
joy, it was with the ecstasy of a young 
monk, who has knelt too long before 
the shrine of a much-adored saint. 

As for Elsie, she frankly tryannized 
over her slave and even deigned to tan- 
talize, at times, with the safe subtlety 
of a butterfly, skimming across the 
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opened cup of a yearning, but rooted, 
flower. Out of vague, unremembered, 
yet dimly retained sorrows, as from a 
darkened room into one that is light, 
Elsie emerged from the woes of the 
forest into its peace. Relaxed and qui- 
escent, she took what the jungle gave 
and luxuriated in renewed bodily vigor 
and exhilarating adulation. 

Yet it was not alone the content of 
her subjugated captors that she shared. 
Their griefs and fears became hers also. 
When misfortune came to any one of 
them, as occasionally it did, her mourn- 
ing was no less sincere than that of 
the others of the tribe; and, when they 
told her about the much-hated Peru- 
vian rubber workers, who frequently 
made raids across the Brazilian border, 
for the purpose of capturing loot and 
women, her sympathies rested entirely 
with the Indians, and she shuddered 
with apprehension, at the thought of 
such an invasion, just as she had shiv- 
ered with the seringuerios at the idea 
of an ambuscade of savages. As the’ 
point of view of an individual, regard- 
ing the rights of automobiles, shifts, ac- 
cording to whether he be in or ott of 
a car, so Elsie’s comprehension swung, 
as is usually the case, to the side of 
those among whom she happened to be 
living. 

Daily, too, her vocabulary and under- 
standing increased, while, with the pa- 
tient help of all of her new friends, 
but particularly that of Mayi, her mind 
became stored with Indian lore and In- 
dian viewpoints. 

Thus she learned that a lake was 
called “round-water,” and that a good 
spirit always dwelt in its heart; that 
a humming bird was a “kiss-flower;” 
that the manihot, or tana, without which 
the Indians could not live, was, at first, 
a single, enormous tree, brought to 
earth by a bird, and then torn asunder 
by the swarming tribes, some of which 
plucked the flowers, others the fruit, 
and others the branches, which ac-~ 
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counted for the great variety of forms 
assumed by this ynique plant. 

There were, also, many tales to be 
told about the beasts. The tiger, Mayi 
assured her, was often a medicine man 
in disguise and was, therefore, never 
to be destroyed, until he had proved 
that he was no more than a beast by 
performing some one of certain vicious 
acts. 

“Once upon a time,” began Mayi, 
“there was a very large tribe called the 
Uitguene, which does not exist any 
longer, and the reason for that is this :” 

“Yes?” questioned Elsie easily. It 
was noon and she lay comfortably 
stretched in her hammock, while Mayi 
squatted upon the ground near her feet. 
All about them were strewn limp fig- 
ures, sleeping away the hours of midday 
heat. “Tell me the story!” 

Mayi was about to obey; but, at that 
instant, a boy came dashing into the 
hofa. 

“Arraca! Arraca!” he cried. “The 
Peruvians are coming—as many as fifty 
of them—led by a white man and armed 
with white man’s guns. Their camp is 
no more than five miles away!” 

Instantly, all was confusion. The 
men sprang up, immediately alert, while 
the women dashed after the weapons. 
The chief bounded first to the signal 
drums and sent his battle call resound- 
ing through the forest. 

In an incredibly short time, the hunt- 
ers and fishers came streaming out of 
the bush, until practically the entire 
tribe was packed into the maloka. 
Quickly, the army prepared to march 
out to meet the foe, while the old men 
and boys made ready to defend the 
hofa, should need arise. The house 
buzzed like a hive filled with an excited 
swarm. 

Soon the regular army was ready— 
twenty strapping fellows, naked, except 
for their gayest girdles of feathers and 
squirrel tails, their crowns of arrara 
plumes and egrets, and their face deco- 
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rations of red and black paint. Of 
these, five were armed with clubs of 
Carpari wood, studded with the teeth 
of black jaguars; five with three- 
pronged spears of Carpari, tipped with 
the barbed bones of the sting ray; five 
more with huge battle bows and arrows; 
and five others, last but not least, with 
the deadly blowguns and poisoned 
darts. Calmly and in imposing array, 
with their chief at their head, the band 
set out for the forest. 

There were left behind the grand- 
fathers and the youths, the women and 
children, the Maku slaves, and Elsie, 
whose heart thrilled a little when she 
saw Mayi, tall, stately, and serene, take 
his place among the bowmen, He was 
her possession! With no clear recollec- 
tion of the danger which had threatened 
her, she yet realized that she owed her 
life to him, and to send him forth gave 
her a feeling of kinship with the other 
women, 

The afternoon wore away while they 
waited, huddled together—the dark 
denizens of the jungle with the white 
swan in their midst—trembling, all of 
them, alternately shivering and perspir- 
ing in the sultry heat of the closed 
maloka. 

After several hours, during which it 
seemed that each moment of impotence 
must be the last, so unendurable was 
the suspense, there came the sound of 
bare feet running across the clearing; 
the flap before the door was raised, and 
a warrior plunged inside—a creature 
of bedraggled plumage, caked with dust 
and blood, and with horrified, rolling, 
incredulous eyes. 

“All is over!” he cried. “We are 
beaten—for the first time! There were 
too many of them! More than half of 
us are dead and the rest are wounded. 
Arraca himself has fallen! Mayi was 


carrying him away upon his shoulders, 
but the white chief dashed after him. 
He was surrounded by the enemy and, 
to save our chief, he surrendered. He 
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32 
was shot through the arm with a fire 
stick and could no longer draw his bow. 
It was all because of the strange white 
devil. He was like a demon! We 
could do nothing against him! Also, 
they were half a hundred against our 
twenty. I alone escaped and came to 
warn you—but there is nothing we can 
do! We will all be taken prisoners. 
The women will be carried away and 
the rest of us put to death! Heu, that 
such.a day should come to us!” 

Panting, the bringer of bad tidings 
ceased. Within the maloka all was 
confusion; a wail went up that seemed 
as though it must break the roof. Some 
of the women began to run around in 
circles; others snatched up their chil- 
dren and held them, clasped furiously, 
against their breasts. 

Shaking with misery, Elsie stared 
about her. Rude as it was, this jungle 
oasis had been for her a sort of para- 
dise. Now, like a bubble blown too 
hard, it had burst. 

Suddenly the eyes of the panic- 
stricken messenger fell upon her. 

“White spirit,” he cried out, in a 
frenzy, “what use are you now? Why 
don’t you save us, now that the need 
is here? The prophecy was a lie! Mayi 
and the mother of Mayi lied when they 
said that you’d bring us good luck! The 
yacu-mama, which was paid for you, 
would have brought us less trouble than 
you!” 

Insane with despair, he glared at her. 

The mother of Mayi pressed close to 
her charge, but, among the others, many 
shtank back, with dawning suspicion in 
their eyes. Their love for Elsie was a 
childish thing, reliable while it lasted, 
but based upon a belief which, once 
shattered, would destroy that love. And 
the present emergency was great enough 
to turn the balance. The danger which 
awaited the white woman outside the 
malaka was scarcely greater than that 
which threatened her from within. 


Could they actually be the same people 
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who had shown her such kindness, her 
own people, who were gazing at her 
now with such strangely furtive, cruelly 
questioning eyes? In a flash, like a 
yacht in a turbanado, Elsie’s world 
turned upside down. She took a step 
toward the door. 

“Drive her away!” cried a half dozen 
voices. 

“Let her go forth to save us, if she 
is really a spirit!” cried as.many more: 

“Go away! Go away!” Shrieked the 
children, like a pack of puppies, aping 
their elders, while the mob wavered, 
rumbling ominously. 

Bewildered and shamefaced, pitifully 
outcast, Elsie stooped to the door and 
stepped outside, letting the matting fall 
behind her. The beehive continued to 
buzz with lamentations. . 

Standing alone, Elsie paused, wholly 
at a loss. A shout reached her ears, 
the roar of incoming men. The enemy 
was at hand! Suddenly, a sense of her 
debt to these people and a long to prove 
her loyalty swept over her. The mar- 
tyr’s fervor seized her. Desperation 
gave her courage. Impulsively she set 
her back against the door of the hofa 
and spread her arms to cover it. Stand- 
ing straight and stark, like a white cross, 
she defied the world. The sinking sun 
tinged her body with a luminous, ruddy 
glow. The maloka loomed, golden as 
a dune of sand, at her back. Beyond 
that rustled the darkening forest. 

The big, bronzed man, who strode out 
of the bush, at the head of the victori- 
ous marauders, rubbed his eyes, as did 
some of the men who followed ‘him. 


Others crossed themselves. Moodily, 
Mayi, bearing the burden of his 
wounded chief, stared. The rest of 


the prisoners, all wounded, but stagger- 
ing on their own feet, looked up, and- 
a glimmer of hope came into their eyes. 

Slowly, the 'eader advanced. Bravely, 
Elsie stood her ground and watched him 
come on. When he was quite close, 
she took two steps forward. Then, sud- 
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lenly, she uttered a scream, which rang 
ind echoed through the evening air. 
Within the maloka, breathing ceased 
jnd hearts stood still. Pale as a moon- 
dower, Elsie rocked and swayed. 

“Haviland!” she said with a little 
gasping voice. “Where am I—what 
——” And then, with a rush, the past 
same back to her. From the beginning 
to the end, she remembered everything ; 
even something of that horrible night, 
when she had been the plaything of 
the forest, clicked into her mind. And 
this was what the jungle had brought 
her, in the end. “Haviland!” she re- 
peated softly, wonderingly, acquies- 
cently. 

As for the man, he thought that he 
was going mad. The coca leaves which 
he had chewed to sustain him on the 
march must have been too strong. 

“Elsie Davenport—it can’t be!” he 
exclaimed over and over, while the men 
about him stood still, mouths gaping, 
zyes wide. 

Then, all at once, a feeling came to 
Elsie which had been foreign to her, 
since her rebirth among the Indians— 
a consciousness of her partial naked- 
ness. Instinctively, she half turned to 
flee; but the thought of those in the 
maloka, behind her, stayed her. With 
one hand she drew her long hair across 
her bosom. Under her tattered rai- 


ment, a blush suffused her body. Tears 


of embarrassment started from her 
eyes. But she did not falter. Thrust- 
ing the emblems of the civilization 
which was fast reclaiming her, into the 
back of her mind, she began to speak. 

“T was lost,” she said simply, hesi- 
tating a little over the mother tongue, 
which she had not used for so long, 
“and an enormous snake, a yacu-mama, 
was about to devour me. I do not re- 


member this, for I had fainted, but 

Mayi has so often told me. He it was 

who brought me here to live among his 

people; and they have been so good to 

me, so marvelously kind! Almost, they 
3 
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have worshiped me! I have been happy 
among them. Please, please say that 
you will not harm them! I don’t know 
where we are, or why you are here, 
but surely, surely, you will not destroy 
those who Have saved and cared for 
me?” 

Nesbit was looking at her, as at the 
incarnation of a dream. 

“No, Elsie Davenport,” he promised 
solemnly, “I will do them no further 
injury. More than that, I’ll undo what 
I can! Go in and tell them that there’s 
nothing to fear; that they’re as free as 
they ever were; that we will send them 
presents from our camp. Then come 
back to me!” 

Like a pale shadow, Elsie darted into 
the house, while Ffaviland Nesbit 
turned to his men. Once more the re- 
doubtable captain, swaggering and pic- 
turesque, he tilted his hat and gave 
his orders. 

“Let all of the prisoners go!” he said 
briskly. “Do all that you can to help 
those who are hurt! Any one who 
harms man, woman, or child, or steals 
a thing about this place, will be shot! 
We'll sleep at our old camp to-night 
and march on in the morning!” 

There were growlings and mutterings 
among the men, but a quick, imperative 
“Damn you, shut up!” struck them 
dumb. For, if their captain was erratic, 
he had put them in the way of many 
rewards. He had never led them to 
defeat; his vengeance was certain, and 
his word was law. Roistering fellows, 
of all shades of skin and degrees of 
equipment, evil-faced and hard-eyed, 
they subsided into quiet and proceeded, 
reluctantly, to carry out Nesbit’s com- 
mands. 

Meanwhile, Elsie stood within the 
hofa, with arms outspread against the 
door, just as she had stood outside, only 
her eyes were shining now and her fig- 
ure exultant. 

“You are free!” she said. “No 
wrong will be done to you. The white 
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chief has promised and he keeps his 
word! I, myself, promise also, and 
none among you has heard me lie! 
Come forth yourselves and see that I 
stand unafraid and talk with him. He 
will show you kindness! Come!” 

She reached for the hand of the 
mother of Mayi and dragged her, mum- 
bling but loyal, through the door. 

Slowly, yet impelled by their curi- 
osity, the bolder among the Indians fol- 
lowed the white spirit. In a little while, 
they were all outside and the two 
groups—the dark and the light, con- 
quered and conquerors—faced each 
other across the clearing. Between 
them stood Elsie. Night had fallen. A 
great moon sailed above the trees and 
flooded the sceneewith its down-pouring, 
silver radiance. Eagerly poised and 
wholly forgetful of herself, Elsie did 
what she could to bring the two hating 
and fearing forces together, interpret- 
ing first to one and then to the other, 
bringing something vaguely akin to 
sympathy into the eyes of the Peruvians 
and something faintly resembling confi- 
dence into the eyes of the Indians. 

While she spoke, Nesbit kept his eyes 
upon her; when she had done all that 
she could, he-put out his hand. “Will 
you come?” he said. 

And, without question, Elsie laid her 
hand in his and turned toward the for- 
est. 

At some distance and in order, the 
invaders followed their captain, whis- 
pering with awe among themselves. In 
all of their roving, adventurous lives, 
they had never taken part in an affair 
like this. 

Wondering, the Indians looked after 
them; then set themselves to the task 
of caring for their wounded and dead. 

Somberly, Mayi stalked into their 
midst and laid the unconscious chief, 
Arraca, gently upon the ground. Then 
he, too, wheeled and strode toward the 
forest, following the trail down which 
the white spirit had vanished. Numbly 


and without protest, his people watched 
him go. 

Two hours later, in the all-envelop- 
ing shadows of his own tambo, Havi- 
land Nesbit drew Eisie Davenport into 
his arms. 

“Tt is fate!” he said. 
has settled our problem.” 

A little way off, the men slept around 
the camp fire, while two or three sen- 
tries paced up and down. 

Beyond these, unseen behind a screen 
of leaves, crouched a dark, still figure, 
listening and watching, with a heart 
full of pain, which he could not under- 
stand. 


“The jungle 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The loss of his wife failed to bring 
to Hugh Davenport the peace for which 
he had hoped. Her coming had dis- 
rupted his comfort, but her going had 
not restored it. True, he could now 
be as unkempt as he pleased, without 
feeling her wondering eyes upon him; 
he could drink himself into sottishness, 
without being troubled by her pleadings. 
Yet this freedom did not give him the 
satisfaction, which he had felt before. 

The uneasiness which sometimes at- 
tacks the bully who has overreached 
himself, took possession of Hugh and 
would not let him go. Too cowardly 
at heart ever to be a deliberate criminal, 
he now railed at fate for forcing him 
into the position of one. It was impos- 
sible for him to ignore.that fact that, 
in the eyes of all of his employees, he 
was the murderer of his wife. Obeying 
him implicitly, and being completely in 
his power, they yet—with sullen, side- 
wise looks, half-spoken whispers be- 
hind his back, and many subtler ways 
than these—drove him to a constant 
consciousness of their judgment, passed 
upon him. The air about him was im- 
pregnated with a growing, retributive, 
uncombatable doom, from which he saw 
no way of escape. 

In vain, Hugh reminded himself that 
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he had been, at the worst, but the cat’s- 
paw of destiny. He had not ordained 
the coming of Elsie to this God-for- 
saken spot; he had protested against it 
and had done what he could to compel 
her to return. During her illness, he 
had doctored her to the best of his 
ability. It was not his fault—all gossip 
to the contrary notwithstanding—that 
her delirium had taken the form of a 
frantic desire to escape from his house. 
Fever often affected one like that, and 
it had nothing to do with his treatment 
of her. Damn them—he’d show ’em, if 
he ever caught ’em saying that it had! 
And, as for the search, he’d kept the 
men looking all night. What more 
could be expected; and what did the 
men have to kick about? It was noth- 
ing in their lives, anyway! 

So he reasoned with himself; yet, do 
what he would, say what he would, and 
punish, abuse, and drive as he might, 
thére remained the curiously insolent, 
unanswerable glances of the seringuer- 
ios, the pointed avoidance and down- 
casting of eyes among their wives, 
whenever he passed, and the cowering 
of the children, as though at the ap- 
proach of one whom they had been 
taught to dread. 

Hugh set the squirrel-toothed Indian 
girl to spying; then swore and raged 
and trembled at her reports. He visited 
his wrath indiscriminately upon the 
heads of all of the inhabitants of the 
seringale, but only redoubled the meas- 
ure of their hatred, without dispelling 
the force of their thoughts. 

The estate, in the heart of the gloom- 
swamped jungle, became a place of hor- 
rors. In its center lived Hugh, like 
a spider, trapped in his own web. 

And then, one day, like a premonitory 
gust of wind before the rainfall, an 
Indian strayed into Miraflores, who had 
a marvelous tale to tell. Squatting near 
the cooking fire with the seringuerios 
and sharing their fare, he told it. 
“I was one of the bearers for a Riei,” 
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he began, speaking a patois of Portu- 
guese and Indian dialects, which was 
comprehensible to them all, “but I grew 
tired of obeying and so ran away. He 
was crazy, that white man! Wherever 
we went, he picked up stones, leaves, 
and bugs, stored them away in S¥qes, 
and carried them with him, so that our 
packs grew more and more cumber- 
some, until I, for one, could stand At 
no longer. I left him. For a long 
time, I wandered in the bush, eating 
nuts and fruits, but becoming more and 
more hungry. I was trying to reach 
the Javari, for then I could find my 
way home. 

“At last, one evening, I came upon a 
maloka and I could tell by its shape 
that it belonged to some Witoto tribe. 
My mother was one of them and I knew 
that they would show me kindness, on 
that account. So I went up to one of 
the old women in the clearing and she 
took me to the chief, who had been 
wounded in a battle and who was very 
ill, but hospitable. He invited me to 
stay as long as I would, and that eve- 
ning they told me the story of how quite 
a long time ago—about three moons, I 
think—a white spirit came to their hofa. 
She was found by one of their warriors 
in the jungle, beside one of those snakes 
which they call yacu-mama, but which 
you name sucuruju. The warrior killed 
the serpent and brought home the white 
spirit and, with her, came many bless- 
ings to the maloka. 

“They kept her, because it had been 
prophesied by their medicine men, long 
ago, that a white woman would some- 
time save their tribe from destruction ; 
and even thus, it was! For, after a 
while, a great, white chief came over 
the border, leading a band of Peruvians. 
He conquered their army and was about 
to make prisoners of all of them; but 
the white spirit went out and pleaded 
with him, and he let them go free. But 
he took the white spirit away, and since 
then the tribe has mourned. One of 
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their warriors, too—the one who found 


her—went after her and has never come _ 


back !” 

Long before the stranger had ceased, 
the seringuerios and their women were 
staring, with significant amazement, at 
each other. 

“What did she look like, this spirit?” 
queried old Carolina breathlessly. 

“That I do not know; except that 
she was very white and had long hair, 
the color of honey, so they told me.” 

“Ai, ai, she is still alive! Where is 
this place? How far away? Could 
you lead us to it?” 

Thick and fast fell the questions, un- 
til the Indian was bewildered: All 
around him, the rubber workers had 
leaped to their feet and were gesticulat- 
ing with excitement. 

“What do you mean? What do you 
want to do?” asked the taleteller. 

“It is our seihora, who was lost-in 
the woods. It must be!” they ex- 
plained, while their joyful agitation 
grew. “We will rescue her! While 
she was here, we had some justice; now 
we are treated no better than beasts. 
Can you lead us to the place—to the 
maloka, where you learned about the 
white spirit?” 

“Yes,” answered the Indian, survey- 
ing them all with stolid curiosity, “I 
can do that.” 

“But, if the sefthor will not let us go 
— if he fires at us, when we try?” sug- 
gested Castro. 

“Ai, ai, what is the use?” wailed 
some, 

“We are so many, we can defy him!” 
cried others. 

Around the fire, they mingled and 
seethed, like bubbles in a boiling pot. 

“Be silent, all of you!” bade old 
Carolina. “I have been thinking! To- 
morrow the monthly launch is due from 
Remate de Males. There will be peo- 
ple on it—two or three white sefihores, 
perhaps; sometimes there are. Who- 
ever there is will be asked to breakfast, 
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as usual. To-night we must say noth- - 
ing! To-morrow, when el seihor and 
his guests are eating, we must burst 
in upon them, all of us, and tell our 
story and demand that a search party 
be sent at once. The guests will be 
interested. They will learn how the 
wife of their host has been lost. They 
will condole with him, and will take it 
for granted that he will start immedi- 
ately. Perhaps some of them will offer 
to go along. He will have to send us; 
he will be afraid to do otherwise. It 
would be known from here clear down 
to Manaos, if he did not. He would 
not dare refuse!” 

“She’s right! 
Carolina !” 

Sitting alone, upon his gallery, Hugh 
pondered over the unwonted stir in the 
vicinity of the barracaos. The fires, 
heaped with fresh fuel, flared high, 
while dusky figures moved round and 
round. The Indian girl came out, at 
length, and he sent her down to the 
native quarters to make inquiries. 

“Tt is nothing,” she reported upon 
her return. “A strange Indian has 
come in from the jungle and is telling 
them tales. You know how they listen, 
like children, to anything! Pay no 
heed to them—let me fill your glass!” 

Jealously she turned Hugh’s atten- 
tion from the activities of the serin- 
guerios toward herself. 

Morning brought the launch and with 
it two Brazilian seringale proprietors, 
an English explorer, and Father Cor- 
tina, who, at least once each year, vis- 
ited all of the rubber estates within his 
reach, in order that his widely scattered 
flock might not be forced to endure too 
long_without the services of a priest. 
Upon such occasions, amid much fes- 
tivity and rejoicing, all of the babies 
who had come into the world, all of 
the couples who had mated, and all of 
the old who had died, during the twelve 
months past, would receive the sanction 
of the church. 


She’s right! Hola, 
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. Father Cortina’s first inquiry was for 
Mrs. Davenport, and Hugh’s brief 
statement that she had run into the 
jungle in a fit of fever and had never 
been found, left him puzzled and dis- 
heartened. 

It was good to have some one bring 
news of the outer world and so take 
his mind off his own affairs, and Hugh, 
in spite of his annoyance at the ques- 
tioning of the priest, laid aside his sur- 
liness and his fears, as much as he 
could, brought out the best of his wines, 
and succeeded fairly in making the mid- 
day breakfast a jovial one. 

The meal was half over, when there 
came sounds from without, which 
caused them all to lay down their forks 
and spring up to look. Every man, 
woman, and child had gathered close 
outside the house. Plainly, something 
was brewing in the atmosphere. With 
angry foreboding, Hugh stepped to the 
door and his guests were not slow in 
following him. 

“What’s the matter?” Hugh hurled 
his interrogation like a murderous 
weight. 

“The sefthora is found! We know 
where she is!” went up the cry. 

Hugh paled and started. 

“Are you all loco? What do you 
mean?” 

Old Carolina stepped forward and 
repeated the tale which she had heard 
the night before. 

“And you believe this damned non- 
sense, brought in by a wandering In- 
dian? Fools! The bush is full of such 
talk! Where’s the man who told you?” 
snapped Hugh. 

The seringuerios pushed the Indian 
toward their master. 

“It is true!” he exclaimed in broken 
Portuguese. “The whole tribe told 


“We'll go after her at once! Shall 
we start right now, sefihor? Are you 
coming with us?” clamored the men. 
Hugh’s face was terrible to see. 
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Were all of his troubles to begin again? 
He didn’t want a wife—not here, any- 
way! He didn’t want her back! Yet, 
beneath this was something like relief. 
If the story were true, and the woman 
really Elsie, he was not an outcast; he 
had not killed her! 

Stronger than any of these considera- 
tions, however, was his fury at the 
thought that his own men—natives, 
black-skins—had outwitted him. For, 
even with his hand on his holster, the 
eager pressure of his guests at his back, 
the joy in the face of Father Cortina, 
the buzzing of expectation among them 
all, told him what he must do. Only 
one course lay open. 

your permission, sefihor, we'll 
go with you,” proposed the two pro- 
prietors. 

“Your wife? I say, old chap, that’s 
tough! You may need some help, when 
it comes to meeting the wild man who 
stole her, whoever he is. I gather he 
had a goodish number in his band. 
Count me in—well, rather!” Thus 
spoke the Englishman. 

“Only one day’s march, did you say, 
to the maloka?” Father Cortina looked 
at the young Indian, while tucking up 
his cassock. “Mrs. Davenport was a 
‘wonderful woman! I can handle a gun, 
even if I am a priest. Come on!” 

Hugh’s great head swung from left 
to right, like that of a trapped animal. 
His bloodshot eyes glared. But what 
he said was, “We'll pack up supplies 
and start in half an hour!” 

The lure of fortune, which claws at 
the heart of humanity, had kept Hugh 
in that haunted spot; and the fear of 
being driven away from it sent him 
forth to seek his wife. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“And you did, sometimes, think of 
me—during all of those awful 
months ?” 

Nesbit’s hand closed over Elsie’s. It 
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was evening, and they sat beside a little 
fire of their own, while the men squat- 
ted around another, at some little dis- 
tance. 

Up to now, Elsie had not asked 
where they were going, nor had she 
cared. But it seemed that perhaps the 
time had come to unfurl the chart of 
their lives and to map out some course. 

“Sometimes,” Elsie replied to Havi- 
land’s question, “it seems to me that I 
thought of nothing else. I didn’t real- 
ize then but I know now that during 
all of those months in Remate de Males 
and at Miraflores, too, your face was 
constantly before me; and I knew that 
I could not go back, without finding 
you again. And you—how «did you 
feel?” 

“The picture of you, as you stood 
so bravely in the mud at Esperanca, 
never left my mind. Knowing your 
Hugh Davenport, I knew that you 
could never remain with him; and, 
having your promise to send me word, 
1 knew that some time I might be of 
use to you. As soon as you had set 
yourself free, I would win you! Do 
you remember how we talked that last 
night on the boat—how you told me 
of your plan?” 

“I remember now—everything that 
we said. Isn’t it strange, when, for so 
long, I forgot everything? Haviland, 
I can’t help feeling that we’ve been in 
the grip of fate. This trip of mine, 
which—now that I look back—I seem 
to have taken with a fantastic reason, 
our separation to quite distant points, 
and then our slowly drawing together 
through devious ways and adventures! 
Think of it—you in Iquitos and I in 
Miraflores, with miles and miles of 
jungle between us, and yet, in the mid- 
dle of all of that vastness, we met! It 
couldn’t have happened, if it hadn’t 
been meant! It was a long love trail 
for me to travel, but the goal was worth 
it!” 

“Elsie, Elsie,’ Nesbit murmured in 
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her ear, “if it hadn’t happened! Do 
you remember how you talked about 
the rainbow of permanence? How you 
got to the end—and are you satisfied? 
Tell me!” 

“I didn’t believe that such happiness 
was possible, Haviland! I can’t think 
about how long it will last. I can only 
assure myself, over and over, that it’s 
here!” 

“And you're not afraid—you have 
no remorse—no doubts? There will be 
some complications, whenever we get 
back into the world of other people.” 

Nesbit felt that he must set these 
things before her and so get the facing 
and the sweeping of them aside over 
with. Such was the impatience of his 
nature. But her answer calmed him 
and filled him with an immense content. 

“Complexities exist only for those 
who recognize them,” she said. “My 
life in the forest has made me see what 
I was groping for and half grasping 
before. How simple and easy every- 
thing really is! We have each other— 
oh, we have each other! We belong to 
each other and we are together, and 
that’s all that matters! We will re- 
main together, and go where we will— 
we are ourselves! That’s all that peo- 
ple need to know about us. Our love 
is our world!” 

“Elsie—Elsie—darling !” 

For a space, they were silent. 

Then the woman half released her- 
self and sat up. “It is your turn,” she 
commanded, “to tell something about 
yourself. How do you happen to be 
here? What excuse did fate give you? 
Why were you fighting those poor 
things ?” 

Nesbit laughed a bit sheepishly. 

“Well,” he said, “you know some- 
thing about my past. I’ve always done 
things like that. One can’t travel 
through the forest without getting into 
scraps, and I never hurt the Indians un- 
less they molested me first. Then, there 
was the matter of a big concession in 
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Iquitos about which I was disappointed. 
The Peruvian government didn’t play 
the game squarely; so I took to the 
woods to see if fortune would throw 
something good in my way. Both. Peru 
and Brazil are afraid of disturbances 
on the border ; and I calculated that, in 
time, one country or the other could be 
persuaded to take up my claim and see 
that I got a square deal. They would 
have, too, if I’d kept it up. My men 
are adventurers who came along for 
the fun of it. It’s been an eventful trip 
—but now 
“Yes, and now?” 
“Well, that depends, beloved, upon 
what you want to do. Do you want to 
go on, for a while, as we are, or would 
you rather go back to New York, get 
a divorce, marry me, and live in the old 
house that’s waiting for us there? Oh, 
yes, I own one; I inherited it from my 
father, but no money to keep it up. I 


&’ \guess I’ve made about enough now, 


hough, one way and another, to settle 
down, if you like. What do you say, 


sweetheart ?” 


\ 


“You really leave the choice to me, 


' Haviland, and you won’t care or be 


hurt if I should ask to go back? You 
wouldn’t miss leading this life, that 
you've followed so long?” 

“Of course not, Elsie! It’s entirely 
up to you. Does that mean that you 
prefer New York?” 

“Yes, Haviland,” Elsie voiced her 
decision a little timidly. “I don’t know 
whether you'll understand. This is so 
wonderful, and I couldn’t be happier 
than I am right now; but yet—I’ve had 
enough of the jungle! It’s brought me 
you and I’m grateful; but, if I can take 
and keep you with me, I want to leave 
it. I’m a woman, dear, and I want my 
own, old dream now, while I’m still 
young and pretty. I want beautiful 
things, a maid to put them on me, and 
people to stare at me and envy you and 
—oh, everything that seents to be a part 
of my really, truly life. This is so like 
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a dream that I’m afraid of it. I want 
reality!’ Maybe it sounds foolish to 
you, Haviland, but I could just cry for 
a shampoo and a marcel wave and a 
massage and a manicure—and a fluffy, 
blue chiffon tea gown, in which to 
please you. Then I’d know that you 
were really my own and that I was go- 
ing to keep you!” 

Nesbit laughed. 

“Dear, little, beautiful woman,” he 
said, “I couldn’t have loved any one who 
was a tiny bit different! I’m going to 
take you to those things as fast as I 
can! We'll try to hit Esperanga; we 
can wait there, ufttil we can get a 
launch to take us down to Manaos.” 

“And when we get to New York, 
will you play a game and pretend 
you’ve just met me, and send me candy 
and flowers, and make love to me all 
over again—when I have pretty 
clothes ?” 

“Of course, dearest. But you can 
buy something at Manaos—not New 
York frills, though.” 

To plan their course was easy, but to 
carry it out was difficult. A week 
passed. The men grew sulky over their 
captain’s new move, and more than 
half of them deserted, although he had 
promised them good pay if they would 
stick together and make no trouble, 
until they reached a town. 

Over those who remained, Nesbit 
had to keep a constant watch. It wa’ 
a ticklish business, having a white 
woman in the midst of a band of des- 
peradoes, and only fear of their cap- 
tain kept Elsie safe. Also their way 
was uncertain, and their supplies run- 
ning short. 

During all of this time, unknown to 
any of them, Mayi had followed. He 
himself scarcely knew why. Trembling, 
he had witnessed, from his leafy con- 
cealment, the friendship of the white 
chief and the white spirit, and had rec- 
ognized that it was good. Also, he had 
been forced to the conclusion that she 
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no longer had any need of him. He. 


who had been to her protector and pro- 
vider, was now a cast-off, useless thing. 
Yet he could not bring himself to ac- 
cept any sight of her as the last. Dumb 
and aching, crouching and hiding, he 
continued to shadow her, like a moth 
flitting after a flame. 

It was noon. The party had camped 
for their usual siesta. The sprawling, 
weary, lean-cheeked men lay all about 
the tiny cleared patch which they had 
made. A little apart, as always, Elsie 
and Haviland rested, reclining upon a 
poncho. Sleepless and hollow-eyed, 
present and yet invisible, Mayi knelt 
among the bushes. 

“Tt won’t be long now until we reach 
Esperanga,” Nesbit comforted both 
himself and Elsie, for he had no idea of 
where they were. “Don’t be frightened! 
Nothing but good is in store for us. 
You’re not hungry?” he finished anx- 
iously. 


“No, no, there is nothing I fear or 


want, when I have you!” The words 
were sincere and brave, but they did 
not still the pangs which were begin- 
ning to gnaw at her vitals. She ra- 
tioned herself like the others, and noth- 
ing would induce her to encroach upon 
their rapidly diminishing portions. 

Abruptly, the midday air was rent 
with a shout, and by the time the men 
had sprung to their feet and seized their 
arms, a new party burst into the clear- 
ing. 

Elsie was the first to speak. 

“Hugh!” she gasped, between stiff- 
ened lips, while Nesbit leaped to her 
side. 

Breathless, Father Cortina hurried 
forward. 

*My child—my child!” he panted. 
“Thank God! we have found you at 
last! We've been following your trail 
ever since you left the maloka. This 
Indian showed us where you had been. 
Thank God! thank God! we can take 
you home! It is a miracle!” 
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Elsie put out her hands to Father 
Cortina but did not stir from her place. 
Nesbit was stern and frowning. His 
own followers and those of Hugh fell 
back, baring their teeth at each other, 
like two packs of leashed hounds. The 
Brazilians were the more astonished. 
Where was the rejoicing upon the part 
of the rescued woman, which was to 
be expected? What was the meaning 
of her tension? Was it possible that 
she stood against them, with her cap- 
tor? Why did they pause for palaver? 
Why not take her by force and go?” 

“So it’s you, is it?” Hugh rumbled, 
like an angry bull. He had no love for 
his wife, but surely the circumstances 
called for anger against some one, and 
he had always hated Nesbit. There 
was that in the temperaments of the 
two men, which made them natural en- 
emies. 

“Yes, it’s I, and I intend to protect 
her!” 

Upon both sides, ears were pricked 
and eyes began to glitter, while hands 
slipped to their guns. This was what 
they had come for! This was life! 

“My daughter,” interposed Father 
Cortina, appealing hastily to Elsie, “you 
must come back to your husband, you 
know. If you have any influence, use 
it to prevent bloodshed! My children! 
My children!” He placed himself be- 
tween Nesbit and Hugh, with protest- 
ing hands upraised. -Above the old 
priest’s head, the ancient trees shook 
with ironic laughter. 

Elsie spoke. 

“Father,” she said, “I am not coming 
back to Hugh. He treated me cruelly 
and I remain, as is my right and the 
right of every woman, with the man 
whom I love! When I have gotten a 


divorce I shall marry him!” 

“But it’s impossible, my child—you 
are now married!” declaimed Father 
Cortina, looking a little sadly from the 
swollen face of the husband, whom it 
was his duty to uphold, to the clean- 
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lipped, deep-lined, yet debonair face of 
the lover, whom he must oppose. 

“Her sufferings have given her the 
right to choose, father,” said Nesbit, 
“but, if they had not, she is mine and 
I would hold her !” 

While they spoke, a dark figure slid 
from behind a tree and stood listening. 
No one paid any attention to Mayi, 
each of the bands assuming that he be- 
longed to the other. Straight and silent, 
he waited, listening, trying to under- 
stand what was happening to the white 
spirit, trying to discover how best he 
could serve her. The words meant 
nothing to him, but the actions much. 

Suddenly, as though released by a 
spring, the two men, Nesbit and Hugh, 
dodged around the priest and gripped 
each other, while, according to unwrit- 
ten custom, their men fell back to await 
the outcome of the duel between the 
chiefs. 

Heavy and snarling like a_ beast, 
Hugh clutched and clawed and bore 
down with his weight. 

Lightly, and with distended nostrils, 
Nesbit defended himself and attacked 
his foe. Father Cortina was helpless. 
Mayi still watched and waited. Elsie 
looked on, with a white face, clasped 
hands, and parted lips. 

Like mad brutes, they rolled and 
tumbled, rose and fell, struggling 
around the men-encircled clearing, in 
a fast embrace. All at once, a throw 
brought Hugh quite close to Elsie and 
he struck furiously at her with one 
hand—hating her for what she had 
brought him—catching at her, with an 
insane impulse to make her suffer in the 
scrimmage. The woman uttered a cry 
of loathing and tore the fabric of her 
jacket from his grasp. 

The incident was enough for Mayi. 
He had seen her happiness with Nes- 
bit, and surely the yacu-mama had been 
no more dreadful than the monster that 
threatened her now. Calmly, he fitted 
a shaft to his bow; his quiver had not 
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left his back, since he had started out 
to battle against the Peruvians ten days 
before. Swiftly and unerringly as it 
had reached the snake, the arrow 
reached Hugh and sank between the 
shoulder blades, through to his heart, 
Frothing as the snake had done, and 
with a yell of rage, Hugh Davenport 
fell to the ground. By the time Father 
Cortina bent above him, he was dead. 

The priest bent over him; then stood 
up and looked around. Mayi was no 
longer in view. He had made his last 
offering to the white spirit. He had 
taken his last long look at her. And 
he was gone! 

“Sometimes the jungle itself passes 
sentence,” said the old priest solemnly 
and out of the meed of his deep experi- 
ence. “Things happen like that some- 
times—down here by the Amazon, 
Come men, we must bury him!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Two weeks had passed. Elsie stood 
upon the gallery of the house at Mira- 
flores, clad in one of the gowns which 
she herself had left there. Beside her 
stood her husband; behind them both, 
Father Cortina, who had just made 
them man and wife. “I suppose it is 
the only way now to right the wrong 
which you two have done,” he had said, 
when they had asked him to perform 
the ceremony. But he had smiled 
grimly, while he said it, and afterward, 
had kissed Elsie very tenderly upon the 
brow. 

All about the yard stood the serin- 
guerios, their wives, and such as re- 
mained of Nesbit’s band, all with flow- 
ers in their hands and broad grins upon 
their faces. 

Pelted with blossoms, Elsie and 
Haviland descended the steps, crossed 
the little distance to the river landing, 
and climbed into the launch, in which 
the two Brazilian proprietors and the 
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English explorer were already waiting. 
A shout went up and a storm of bullets 
tore through the treetops, as the boat 
began to move. 

With tears in her eyes, Elsie waved 
her handkerchiet toward those on the 
shore. Then she turned to Nesbit. 

“Haviland,” she said, “we’re going 
home! We're going to live! I’m going 
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to be a real, civilized woman again— 
with you, my husband!” 

Opening the gold vanity case which 
dangled by a chain from one of her 
fingers, she powdered her nose and 
wiped the traces of tears from her 
cheeks. 

“Dearest,” she gurgled, like a happy 
child, “have you got a cigarette?” 


BALLADE OF LOST ILLUSIONS 


PRETTY as tracery wrought on lace, 
Charming as foliage pierced by light, 

You with your dimples’ and baby face, 
Conjured a dream for a lovelorn wight; 
Tap of a fan on a moonlit night, 

Eyes that transfigured your flounce and fluff— 
Was it not all as the bards indite: 

Pallidly pink like a powder puff? 


Just as in days of the lance and mace, 
Love of a maid meant a joust of might, 
I was your champion, armed for grace, 
Hope straining high like a breeze-blown kite; 
Then you turned cold. In my hapless plight, 
Kneeling, I prayed, but you cried “Enough!” 
All that you felt or could say was slight— 
Pallidly pink like a powder puff. 


You were the goal of my boyhood chase, - 
Nothing but smoke in its wayward flight, 

Nothing but thistledown borne through space; 
Yet you were there and the world seemed right! 
Love was a phantasm, glowing bright, 

Woven of sun-mote and moonbeam stuff; 
Now it is dust to the eye, a blight 

Pallidly pink like a powder puff. 


ENVOY. 


Souls there be yellow and blue and white, 
Souls there be crimson and green and buff; 
Yours is—illusion has fled my sight— 
Pallidly pink like a powder puff. 
LIEBERMAN. 
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OCTOR WADE curled his fin- 
gers about a long, cold glass, 
glanced to see that his three 

companions were ready to drink, and 
with a word raised it to his lips. No 
kick lay within the doctor’s cup, nor in 
any that had preceded it that day, The 
doctor was happy, comfortable, con- 
tent; no small thing could disturb his 
equanimity ; nothing less than a catas- 
trophe could ruffle his peace of mind. 
The doctor was one of those few and 
fortunate persons who own the 
world and make it obey. And he, had 
well earned the right to serenity. 

“Hello, Teddy.” 

It was a woman’s voice, deep and 
low and soft, with just a suggestion 
of a tremble in it, a tremble that was a 
tiny catch in the throat, the faintest 
suspicion of a stammer. The doctor 
heard, stopped drinking, put down his 
glass, and turned slowly. He saw 
Maud, surrounded by half a dozen men. 

Three or four days before, Major 
Henry Wade had landed in New York 
and been discharged. He had gone 
straight to his apartment in Alden, cast 
aside all the paraphernalia of war, 
gathered together the requisites for a 
month of summer, and departed for 
the Cedar Club to play, to rest, and to 
write. ~ 

The Cedar Club is unique. It is 
founded upon a golf course of great 
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merit, an hour from Alden by automo- 
bile. It is isolated, its clubhouse mod- 
est, its life simple. About it, in the 
evergreens and oaks, are a dozen 
bungalows, used sometimes for a week- 
end, sometimes for a fortnight or a 
month. A river slips past, cold and 
dark, deep and pure, with fish in it and 
all sorts of birds and fowl, wild and 
domestic, about it. There are walks 
through the woods with soft needles 
underfoot. 

From Monday to Friday the Cedar 
Club is often quite deserted. An occa- 
sional pair or four come and play a 
round of golf, dine, and motor away 
in the evening. It is only from Friday 
night to Sunday that there is gayety. 

The doctor knew all this and knew 
that there he would find what he 
wanted, recreation, peace, and time to 
put together his notes and complete 
them, before the details of his months 
in hospitals in France slowly fused 
themselves into one valueless, indistinct 
mass, leaving him with only the horrible 
recollection of the slaughterhouse and 
no remembrance of the minor facts 
which had made the experience a hun- 
dred times more valuable to him profes- 
sionally than all his previous training. 
Doctor Wade knew that it was his duty 
to record the knowledge he had gained 
and contribute it as his mite to the ad- 
vancement of science. 
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He had reached the Cedar Club on 
a Friday and it was late on the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon that he heard the 
woman’s voice and turned and saw 
Maud. 

He moved his chair so that he could 
watch her. One of his friends saw 
what he was doing and said: 

“Do you like it, Harry?” 

The doctor smiled. 

“It’s good to look at,” he said. 

“Take it out in looking, old man, if 
you know what’s good for you,” his 
friend answered cryptically. 

The doctor was quite content to do 
that. Women had no lure for him; he 
knew too much about them. Long be- 
fore his professional life had lifted the 
veil, exposing an organism both men- 
tally and physically so complicated as 
to be impossible of comprehension in 
the least degree, women had been, to 
his mind, the source of all the trouble 
in the world. The happiness they gave 
was an illusive, deceiving, transient 
thing; their charms and virtues but 
traps for the unwary. 

The trouble, of course, was that Doc- 
tor Wade had no sentiment or romance 
in him, and did have a vision that was 
his life. He was a man of great will 
power and determination, of keen in- 
tellect and enormous industry and am- 
bition. Surgery had captured him, and 
if he thought more of the development 
of the art than of the resulting benefit 
to mankind, there was no harm done. 
To call him hard-hearted for it would 
be unjust. 

Comfort he had, and recreation and 
exercise he took with a joy that was 
the greater because he knew that it 
kept him fit for his work. Not once 
had he heard the call of domesticity 
and not once had he thought of marriage 
as a possibility even of the far-distant 
future. But nevertheless, Maud’s voice, 
her two words of greeting to another 
man, were like a sharp blow which 


made him put down his glass and turn © 
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his head, and then turn his chair so 
that he could watch her. 

“Take it out in looking, if you know 
what’s good for you¥’ his friend had 
said and the words had startled him. 
“Why?” he asked himself. Was this a 
superwoman, some miraculous creature 
who left ruif in her path? Within ten 
minutes the doctor decided not. She 
was simply a woman with an unusual 
voice and more than ordinary good 
looks, who made men love her, and 
never loving them, broke many hearts. 

For ten minutes the doctor watched 
her. Then he went to his room, pit 
on his bathing suit, and went to the 
river and swam. Later, he dressed, and 
read for half an hour. It was nearly 
dark when he went to dinner. Many 
of the men had dined and driven away, 
others were leaving, and the doctor 
looked about for some one with whom 
to dine. 

“Alone, Harry?” Teddy spoke, and 
Doctor Wade nodded. “Have dinner 
with us,” Teddy said, “if you’re not 
in a hurry. Jack and Maud Langley 
will be here in a minute.” 

Wade was about to decline but knew 
that to do so would be rude. Besides, 
his curiosity had been roused. Why 
should he be wary of Maud? He ac- 
cepted Teddy’s invitation. 

They came almost immediately and 
the four sat down to dinner. It was 
a simple meal. The girl talked very 
little, and always in a low voice. She 
smiled much, listened carefully, and 
commented in monosyllables. Once, 
one of the men spoke of Wade’s work 
in France with more enthusiasm than 
Wade liked, and then his involuntary 
glance at Maud was met with a look 
that brought him relief. She under- 
stood his feelings and sympathized with 
him. Her quick appreciation pleased 
him. 

They stayed at the table, the men 
smoking, the talk drifting hither and 
thither without purpose. Finally the 


stayed longer than they had intended 
and offered to drive Maud to her house 
on their way to town. She shook her 
head. 

“It’s out of your way, and it’s per- 
fectly safe for me to walk,” she said. 
They took her at her word, knowing 
that Wade was there, and departed. 
The doctor walked along the gravel path 
with her, slowly, to her bungalow. She 
evaded personalities. They came to the 
rustic bridge across the river, beautiful 
even in the darkness. She spoke of the 
wild life and the fish, how she had made 
friends with birds, how the domestic 
ducks were companions of hers. She 
was as simple as a girl of twelve; she 
lacked self-consciousness entirely; she 
did not say a coquettish word. 

They went on to-her tiny cottage and 
she asked the doctor to come in. He 
declined, she said good night, and the 
doctor walked back to the club. 

“Hardly a dangerous woman,” he 
thought. “A thoroughly good, simple 
woman, I should say.” 

He went to bed, wondering why he 
had been warned to “take it out in look- 
ing.” That had, of course, been a joke, 
an idle word about a very good-looking 
woman. Perhaps his friend had meant 
that she was good looking and nothing 
more, that there was nothing beyond her 
beauty, and that it was well, therefore, 
not to spoil such pleasure as might be 
had from it. Certainly there was a 
mistake somewhere. It seemed to 
Wade that there was a good deal of 
common sense in the girl. He thought 
of her till he went to sleep, interested 
in the problem that she and his friend’s 
comment had raised. 

The next morning he rose early, put 
on his bathing suit, and went to the 
river. As he walked out on the spring- 
board he heard a sound behind him, and 
turning, saw the girl wrapped in a cloak, 
but certainly on her way to swim. 
“You are very early,” she said. “I’ve 
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two men discovered that they had © 


never found any one here so early be- 
fore.” There was no suggestion of dis= 
pleasure in her voice, and it was not 
until she dropped her cloak and m= 
tioned him to go in ahead of her that 
he understood that she wanted him to 
know that she had not dressed for 
male eyes. That was her only hint of 
apology, her only suggestion of em- 
barrassment. The doctor thought that 
she had said just enough. 

Surely she was good to look at. She 
was wonderfully graceful and swam 
quite as well as Wade himself. She 
was more vivacious than she had been 
the night before. A night’s sleep had 
done that, of course! 

They left the water and rested on the 
bank. 

“Are you going to be here long?” she 
asked. 

He told her his plans and spoke about 
the work he intended to do. 

“You don’t work all day, do you?” 

“Mornings, and perhaps a little in 
the evening.” 

“And golf in the afternoon?” 

“As a rule.” 

“But you could forgo it for one 
afternoon, couldn’t you?” 

“Of course. Why?” 

“IT want to canoe ’way up the river, 
It’s lonely and hard going, alone. 
Would you go with me this afternoon?” 

Her suggestion had not the slightest 
trace of the flirt in it. It had none of 
the “of-course-you’ll-go-with-me” or 
of the “you-will-be-good-to-me-won’t- 
you” stuff in it. It had the man-to-man 
tone. Wade said that he would be de- 
lighted to go. 

He went back to the club, had break- 
fast, and went to work. He accom- 
plished very little. They made an early 
start and it was quite late when they 
returned. She had paddled sturdily all 
afternoon. Her enthusiasm for the 
flowers and birds and the beauties of 
the stream was sincere, but her words 
were moderate. There was no gush in 
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them. She did not treat her knowledge 
of wild life with any suggestion of con- 
ceit. 

“Won't you come to dinner with 
me?” she asked. “You'll probably find 
no one at the club. Nurse will chaperon 
us,” she laughed. 

“Nurse?” 

“She used to be. She has never left 
the family. She’s a perfect dear! You 
could hardly expect me to keep house 
here alone, could you?” 

Wade stayed and they had dinner 
with “nurse” who, Wade supposed, 
must have been at least a governess. 
After dinner, alone, they sat on the 
brick-floored piazza that overlooked the 
river. Wade, by chance, mentioned his 
college days. 

“Did you know Harvey Sturgis?” 
Maud asked. 

“Yes, I knew him quite well at one 
time. I saw something of him after 
I moved to Alden but we drifted apart 
then, as was natural, I suppose. I did 
not see him after about a year before 
his marriage.” 

“It was very sad. He was a very* 
nice boy,” she said. 

“Yes, he was a nice boy and a good 
woman could have made a fine man of 
him! As it was ” Wade shrugged 
his shoulders. As it was, Sturgis had 
given way to drink and finally shot him- 
self. 

“Always the woman is to blame!” 
Maud muttered. 

“At least, her heart was not broken 
in this case,” Wade said. “I under- 
stand she-consoled herself quickly, that 
she even had the man waiting.” 

“Francis Willis, you mean?” 

“Did you know her—the woman?” 
Maud asked. 

“No, I never even saw her. I doubt 
if I ever heard her name.” 

“Did you know Willis?” 

“Yes, but not very well. In a way, 
he was a better man than Sturgis, but 


he had no better success with her. He 
divorced her, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, and then went to the dogs.” 

“A pretty sort of woman she must 
be,” Wade said. 

Maud laughed as though she wished 
to lead the conversation to more pleas- 
ant topics. 

“I imagine you don’t enthuse over 
women very much,” she said. 

What Wade answered does not mat- 
ter. The subject was quickly changed 
and they talked for an hour. Finally, 
when he was about to leave, he asked: 

“How long will you be here?” 

“I’m going to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Must you go?” he asked. 

“I come only for a day or two at 
a time when I need a rest,” she said. 
“It’s not terribly exciting here, you 
know.” 

-“Can’t you stay on for a while?” he 
said. 

“T could, but I’ve made my plans to 

“Change them and stay. Won't you, 
please?” 

She did not answer. They were 
standing in the light of a lamp indoors. 
She was looking at Wade. He believed 
that she was trying to make up her 
mind whether he really wanted her to 
stay or was simply saying the conven- 
tionally pleasant thing. 

“Please stay!” His voice was hardly 
above a whisper, but she could not mis- 
take his sincerity. 

“All right, for another day or so,” 
she said, and went indoors? 


“In the morning, at seven?” he asked. » 


“Yes.” She smiled and he said good 
night. 

Doctor Wade walked slowly to the 
river bridge and stopped. He turned 
and gazed in the direction from which 
he had come, looking for a light. He 
could see none and he took a step or 
two toward her house before he real- 
ized what he was doing. 
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“What a fool I am!” he muttered, 
and stopped short. 

Hardly twenty-four hours before his 
friend had said, “Take it out in look- 
ing, if you know what’s good for you.” 

That had not been an idle joke. He 
had forgotten all about the beauty of 
the woman, up there in the cottage; 
her brown hair and her brown eyes, 
glorious as they were, he had forgotten ; 
her warm, soft cheeks, the curve of her 
chin, the sweetness of her lips, her spar- 
kling teeth, her grace, the curves of 
her body, the glory of her bosom, had 
sunk into nothingness. There had re- 
mained for him only the thrill of her 
voice, an intangible expression in her 
eyes, the charm of her mind. 

“If you know what is good for you!” 
And she was going to stay on there 
because he had asked her to! What 
did it mean to her? 

The doctor laughed aloud. It meant 
nothing to her—a day or two out of 
doors, “the attention all women crave, 
that was all! Then she would go her 
way and forget. She was no child! 
She was certainly thirty, and so would 
not misunderstand. Misunderstand! 
Good heavens! she was an old hand 
at the game. It was simply the amuse- 
ment of the day, a momentarily re- 


freshing sensation from a new man. - 


Half a dozen men had gathered about 
her at the club Sunday night. 

And yet, even as though he were a 
schoolboy, the doctor felt an almost ir- 
resistible desire to go back to her, to 
stand below her window till she put 
out her light, to be near her, even if she 
did not know that he was there. He 
called himself a fool, and walked 
quickly to the club and went to bed. 

The next morning she was waiting 
for him. Again she had changed, and 
the physical woman was uppermost. 
She laughed and shouted like a child. 
She dived from the springboard in half 
a dozen ways. She splashed in the 


water; called to Wade. She was glori- 


ous in her worsted bathing suit and 
unconscious of her glory. 


Finally, exhausted, she sat down be- 


side him. 

“TI feel about six years old this morn 
ing,” she cried. 

“Did you sleep well?” 

“It seemed as though I didn’t go to 
sleep for a long time, but I guess if 
was imagination. Anyway, I went to 
bed as soon as you left, and it was very 
early. How are you?” 

“Never better!” 
that he had not slept at all, but never- 
theless he felt very well. “Are you 
glad you’re going to stay here a while?” 

She looked at him quickly and be 
came serious. 

“Yes, but I want it distinctly under- 
stood that it’s just because you asked 
me to, and you’ve got to work hard to 
amuse me.” 

“Don’t worry, I will, if you call it 
work. For instance, golf this morn- 
ing, another paddle this afternoon and 
perhaps——” 

“T’d like to try fishing this afternoon, 
and paddle to-morrow.” 

“Right—and I'll leave the evenings 
to you.” 

“The evenings will take care of them- 
selves,” she said. 


Three days passed. Work was forgot- 
ten. The resolutions and principles 
that for years had been part of the doc- 
tor’s life disappeared as if by magic. 
Maud Langley had twined herself about 
him and held him fast. She dominated 
him. He was completely under her in- 
fluence. He knew love and he loved 
her with all his heart and mind! Noth- 
ing mattered to him but her! It had 
begun when he heard her speak Sun- 
day evening. The thrill that had shot 
through him then had come again and 
again. He knew what had happened 
to him when he had left her Monday 
night and she had promised to stay be- 
cause he wanted her to. 


Wade was sure 
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them. She did not treat her knowledge 
of wild life with any suggestion of con- 
ceit. 

“Won't you come to dinner with 
me?” she asked. “You'll probably find 
no one at the club. Nurse will chaperon 
us,” she laughed. 

“Nurse?” 

“She used to be. She has never left 
the family. She’s a perfect dear! You 
could hardly expect me to keep house 
here alone, could you?” 

Wade stayed and they had dinner 
with “nurse” who, Wade supposed, 
must have been at least a governess. 
After dinner, alone, they sat on the 
brick-floored piazza that overlooked the 
river. Wade, by chance, mentioned his 
college days. 

“Did you know Harvey Sturgis?” 
Maud asked. 

“Yes, I knew him quite well at one 
time. I saw something of him after 
I moved to Alden but we drifted apart 
then, as’ was natural, I suppose. I did 
not see him after about a year before 
his marriage.” 

“It was very sad. He was a very™ 
nice boy,” she said. 

“Yes, he was a nice boy and a good 
woman could have made a fine man of 
him! As it was——” Wade shrugged 
his shoulders. As it was, Sturgis had 
given way to drink and finally shot him- 
self. 

“Always the woman is to blame!” 
Maud muttered. 

“At least, her heart was not broken 
in this case,” Wade said. “I under- 
stand she-consoled herself quickly, that 
she even had the man waiting.” 

“Francis Willis, you mean?” 

“Ves,” 

“Did you know her—the woman?” 
Maud asked. 

“No, I never even saw her. I doubt 
if I ever heard her name.” 

“Did you know Willis?” 

“Yes, but not very well. In a way, 
he was a better man than Sturgis, but 
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he had no better success with her. 
divorced her, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, and then went to the dogs.” 

“A pretty sort of woman she must 
be,” Wade said. 

Maud laughed as though she wished 
to lead the conversation to more pleas- 
ant topics. 1 

“I imagine you don’t enthuse over 
women very much,” she said. 

What Wade answered does not mat- 
ter. The subject was quickly changed 
and they talked for an hour. Finally, 
when he was about to leave, he asked: 

“How long will you be here?” 

“T’m going to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Must you go?” he asked. 

“IT come only for a day or two at 
a time when I need a rest,” she said. 
“Tt’s not terribly exciting here, you 
know.” 

-“Can’t you stay on for a while?” he 
said. 

“T could, but I’ve made my plans to 
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“Change them and stay. Won't you, 
please?” 

She did not answer. They were 
standing in the light of a lamp indoors. 
She was looking at Wade. He believed 
that she was trying to make up her 
mind whether he really wanted her to 
stay or was simply saying the conven- 
tionally pleasant thing. 

“Please stay!” His voice was hardly 
above a whisper, but she could not mis- 
take his sincerity. 

“All right, for another day or so,” 
she said, and went indoors? 

“In the morning, at seven ?”’ he asked. » 

“Yes.” She smiled and he said good 
night. 

Doctor Wade walked slowly to the 
river bridge and stopped. He turned 
and gazed in the direction from which 
he had come, looking for a light. He 
could see none and he took a step or 
two toward her house before he real- 
ized what he was doing. 
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“What a fool I am!” he muttered, 
and stopped short. 

Hardly twenty-four hours before his 
friend had said, “Take it out in look- 
ing, if you know what’s good for you.” 

That had not been an idle joke. He 
had forgotten all about the beauty of 
the woman, up there in the cottage; 
her brown hair and her brown eyes, 
glorious as they were, he had forgotten ; 
her warm, soft cheeks, the curve of her 
chin, the sweetness of her lips, her spar- 
kling teeth, her grace, the curves of 
her body, the glory of her bosom, had 
sunk into nothingness. There had re- 
mained for him only the thrill of her 
voice, an intangible expression in her 
eyes, the charm of her mind. 

“If you know what is good for you!” 
And she was going to stay on there 
because he had asked her to! What 
did it mean to her? 

The doctor laughed aloud. It meant 
nothing to her—a day or two out of 
doors, “the attention all women crave, 
that was all! Then she would go her 
way and forget. She was no child! 
She was certainly thirty, and so would 
not misunderstand. Misunderstand! 
Good heavens! she was an old hand 
at the game. It was simply the amuse- 
ment of the day, a momentarily re- 


freshing sensation from a new man. - 


Half a dozen men had gathered about 
her at the club Sunday night. 

And yet, even as though he were a 
schoolboy, the doctor felt an almost ir- 
resistible desire to go back to her, to 
stand below her window till she put 
out her light, to be near her, even if she 
did not know that he was there. He 
called himself a fool, and walked 
quickly to the club and went to bed. 

The next morning she was waiting 
for him. Again she had changed, and 
the physical woman was uppermost. 
She laughed and shouted like a child. 
She dived from the springboard in half 
a dozen ways. She splashed in the 
water; called to Wade. She was glori- 
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ous in her worsted bathing suit and 
unconscious of her glory. ; 

Finally, exhausted, she sat down be= 
side him. 

“I feel about six years old this mor 
ing,” she cried. 

“Did you sleep well?” 

“It seemed as though I didn’t go to 
sleep for a long time, but I guess it 
was imagination. Anyway, I went to 
bed as soon as you left, and it was very 
early. How are you?” f 

“Never better!” Wade was sure 
that he had not slept at all, but never- 
theless he felt very well. “Are you 
glad you’re going to stay here a while?” 

She looked at him quickly and be 
came serious. 

“Yes, but I want it distinctly under- 
stood that it’s just because you asked 
me to, and you’ve got to work hard to 
amuse me.” 

“Don’t worry, I will, if you call it 
work. For instance, golf this morn- 
ing, another paddle this afternoon and 
perhaps——” 

“T’d like to try fishing this afternoon, 
and paddle to-morrow.” 

“Right—and I'll leave the evenings 
to you.” 

“The evenings will take care of them- 
selves,” she said. 


Three days passed. Work was forgot- 
ten. The resolutions and principles 
that for years had been part of the doc- 
tor’s life disappeared as if by magic. 
Maud Langley had twined herself about 
him and held him fast. She dominated 
him. He was completely under her in- 
fluence. He knew love and he loved 
her with all his heart and mind! Noth- 
ing mattered to him but her! It had 
begun when he heard her speak Sun- 
day evening. The thrill that had shot 
through him then had come again and 
again. He knew what had happened 
to him when he had left her Monday 
night and she had promised to stay be- 
cause he wanted her to. 
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Now it was Thursday after dinner, 
and he was with her on her piazza. 
Half a dozen times he had been within 
an ace of telling her of his love and 
asking her to marry him, and each time 
he had sunk back in silence, just as a 
boy comes close to making a new and 
longer leap to hay far below him, but 
over and over again draws back for 
further consideration. 

Imagine, if you can, an honest man, 
all his life above reproach, who sud- 
denly, as if in a dream, discovers him- 
self to be a thief! He has no knowl- 
edge of how the fact came about; he 
has no recollection of committing the 
crime; he sees only the proofs staring 
at him, damning him. His whole life 
is changed; the structure of his exist- 
ence has crumbled about him; there 
is nothing left but disgrace! 

Such, psychologically, was Henry 
Wade’s position. In his case there was 
added to it the humor of the strong 
man finally brought low by woman, but 
he was in no condition to appreciate 
that. Instead of theft and disgrace 
there were for him, if he had chosen 
well, happiness and greater success 
than he could ever achieve alone. 

He was an obstinate man, perhaps, 
and to admit that in three or four days 
he had lost all power over himself; to 
confess that he, too, for all his knowl- 
edge and experience, had found the 
perfect woman, the woman who had 
none of the faults and weaknesses of 
her sex; to cross the line which he had 
sworn never even to approach closely; 
all that was very hard to do! But he 
knew that he would do it, if not that 
night, then the next day. Poor Henry! 
What a weak man he was. One would 
never have suspected such cowardice 
in Major Wade. Certainly he had 
shown no fear in France. 

“Did you ever know Arthur Towne?” 
Maud’s voice broke the silence that had 
settled over them. The doctor started 
up in his chair. 
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“What makes you ask that?” he ex- 
claimed. “You have asked me about 
three men; I have known them all; and 
every one of them was ruined by a 
woman, It’s a curious coincidence.” 

“Yes, that’s so. I-knew Arthur and 
liked him very much. I know that he 
died in France. Do you know how it 
happened ?” 

“T was with him when he died. -He 
wanted to die! If he hadn’t, he might 
have got well.” 

“You were in France for three years, 
weren’t you?” 

“Then Arthur married after you were 
over there.” 

“Yes. Strange things happened. 
Letters were never written, or, if they 
were, never delivered. Arthur was one 
of my best friends, and yet I knew 
nothing of his marriage till he lay on 
his cot, cursing the woman. I learned 
afterward that he had joined the French 
before we went into the war, and that 
he flew as though he were hunting 
death. I know that that was true be- 
cause he told me so that last night. He 
begged me to let him die. I could do 
nothing. He forgot the war in those 
last hours and remembered only the 
woman who had played him false, who 
had ruined him, disgraced him, who 
had made death a welcome thing. 

“He was very brave?” the girl asked. 

“Brave! He was the bravest of the 
brave; but every day he went out 
searching for death, if he could find it 
honorably.” 

“And he did find it honorably?” 

“He found it fighting in the clouds, 
against three German planes. He 
brought down two; the third got him. 
He was shot to pieces, and yet if he 
had tried, he might have lived.” 

“T knew him very well,” Maud said, 
“and when the news came back here, I 
was very sad. My only consolation was 
that he had died nobly and that he had 
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left his great unhappiness behind him 
here on earth.” 

The horrors of the battlefield came 
surging back to Wade; his mind was 
numbed. He rose, and the girl stood 
beside him. Her hand rested for an in- 
stant on his arm. 

“I understand,” she whispered. “Try 
to forget. What’s done is done, and 
had to be! I’m sorry that I’ve made 
you unhappy. Of course, I didn’t know 
that you knew Arthur so well.” 

His hands closed over hers for an 
instant, and he turned and went away. 

He went into the club and looked 
about. He saw no one and had started 
for his room when he heard his name 
spoken. He turned and saw Frederick 
Paine. 

“I’ve been waiting for you,” he said. 
“T came only for the afternoon.” 

The man startled Wade. There was 
great emotion in his face and it was 
evident that he was very nervous. 

“What on earth’s the matter, 
Freddy?” Wade cried. 

“I’m a fool and a damned coward,” 
the other muttered, “and I’m going to 
do a fool thing! Perhaps I shall earn 
your everlasting hatred.” 

“Not that, not that! 
trouble?” 

“I’ve been prying into your private 
affairs. I’m trying to make up my mind 
that this case is an exception; that I 
love you too much to let my own-hap- 
piness stand in the way of yours, I’m 
trying to convince myself that I should 
do what I am told no man should ever 
do.” 

“Nonsense! I know you too well for 
that. What is it? Tell me!” 

“How well do you know the woman 
I saw you with this afternoon, the one 
you have been playing about here with 
for a week?” 

Wade stiffened and drew back. 

“Miss Langley?” he asked huskily. 

“I don’t know what she calls her- 
self now, but I know she is a tigress; 
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a man-eater. She is the woman who 
married Harvey Sturgis and made him 
kill himself, who married Francis’ Wil- 
lis and-sent him to worse than death, 
who married Arthur Towne and Pm 

The words died on his lips. Doctor 
Wade towered over him, livid with 
rage, a clenched fist raised before him, 

“You lie! She’s an angel!” he hissed, 

“That’s what they thought.” 

The words came clear and unafraid, 

The blow fell full on Frederick’s 
mouth. He met it fairly, his hands 
clasped behind his back. The blood ran 
from his lips, and through the blood he 
smiled at his friend. Wade staggered’. 
backward, staring at the man before 
him. He saw neither friend nor 
foe, only a man who had said vile words 
of his woman. 

Suddenly, realization came. His 
friend had sacrificed himself for his 
sake, had received his blow for his 
sake. His friend had put in jeopardy 
the friendship of a lifetime in the hope 
that he might save him from himself, 
from a woman whose guile was so 
perfect that she had deceived man after 
man, and finally him. 

Surely the foul woman must be well 
disguised who could deceive him! The 
thought of what a fool she had made of 
him set his poor brain on fire. Crazed 
as he had been, he became more crazed 
still. He forgot the friend whom he 
had struck ; he forgot the men who had 
gone before him; he thought only of 
the woman herself, the woman of the 
soft, sweet, innocent, brown eyes, the 
woman of the low, gentle voice, the 
woman who had heaven in her smile! 

He found himself out of doors, beat- 
ing his way through the bushes in the 
center of the circle of the drive before 
the door. He had rushed straight from 
the door, unseeing. He went on blindly 
till he came to the bridge across the 
river. The black water cried aloud of 
her. He saw her gliding like a snake in 
its depths, twisting and turning in and 
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out as a snake swims. The stars shin- 
ing from its glassy surface were her 
eyes, false and lying. The splash of a 
fish was the flash of her paddle, the 
paddle she wielded so skillfully as she 
told him of the birds and the wonders 
of the woodland and stream. 

He buried his face in his hands, try- 
ing to wipe out the picture of the girl 
that was before him, but her voice rang 
in his ears, her silvery laughter sang 
to him and, in the darkness, her smile 
shone forth. 

It was a lie! She was not a terrible 
creature; she was an angel; there was 
only good in her! Frederick had lied. 
But why should Frederick lie? He never 
lied! Surely he would not lie at such 
atime! It must be so! She was the 
woman who had made Arthur Towne 
go out searching for death. 

His thought of Arthur Towne, flash- 
ing back to the last, agonized hours of 
his friend, roused him. The woman 
was close at hand; he would go to her 
and kill her. “Kill, kill!” he muttered 
as he stumbled along. No, he could 
not kill—he could not kill! 

What could he do to her? How 
could he punish her? He did not know. 
He went on and on. He would not 
know until he came face to face with 
her; then he would find a way. “Take 
it out in looking!” he had been warned. 

He went up the low step’to the brick- 
floored piazza. There was a light 
downstairs and he lurched toward the 
door. She was reading. She heard 
his steps, sprang to her feet, and turned 
to the open door, surprised that any 
one should come there so late. 

He came out of the darkness slowly 
and stood in the doorway, staring at her. 
He did not know what to do or what 
to say. 

“You—have come back again,” she 
said. 

Her eyes were fixed on his face, and 
when she saw him distinctly she gave 
a little cry that was half fear, half pity. 
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He was terrible to see, and she shrank 
from him as he came slowly toward her, 

“Yes, I’ve come back,” he said and 
stopped, holding a chair for support. 
So they stood facing each other for a 
time that seemed interminable. Sud- 
denly the girl understood. ~ 

“Oh, you poor man!” she cried. “You 
were alone—down there—with your 
dreams and your shattered nerves! 
You did right to come to me.” 

He took another step toward her and 
swayed. She sprang toward him and 
his arm went about her shoulders and 
held her. She offered no resistance. 
Perhaps she believed that contact with 
her would soothe him. He touched her 
hair with his fingers, and then her eye- 
lids and her cheeks and lips. He held 
her close to him and gazed for a long 
time into her eyes. 

His brain was clearing; a great peace 
was stealing over him. 

“IT love you—I love you—I want 
you,” he said. 

She smiled up at him a little sadly. 

“Are you sure of that?” she said. 

“T am very sure.” 

“Tsn’t it because you were alone down 


there—alone with your nerves and your | 


memories ?” 

“T was not alone down there,” he 
exclaimed. ‘Down there they told me 
that Sturgis and Willis and Arthur 
Towne had-~all married the same 
woman, first one of them “and then the 
other, the woman who sent them to 
death one by one, and they told me that 
you were that woman! I came to kill 
you—I believed what they said—I came 
to kill you—because of Arthur—and I 
saw you—and I knew that it was not 
so!” 

Maud sprang away from him. 

“And if it were so?” she cried. 

“IT think I should kill you! But I 
know that it is not so!” 

Her eyes half closed and she peered 
at him with fire in her eyes. Her breath 
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hissed between her teeth. Again Wade 
saw another woman, a woman aflame 
with emotion, a woman at bay and un- 
afraid. 

“Kill me then, if you can!” she cried. 
“I am the woman! They told the truth 
down there. The men were fools and 
I played with them and let them go 
when I*was through with them!” 

She laughed at him, a’ harsh, unre- 
pentant laugh, 

But Wade smiled. 

“It is not so,” he said. 

“IT tell you that it is so! 
not believe me?” she cried. 

“I know that it is not so! I love 
you! You cannot shake my faith in 
you—you nor all the men in the world 
can make me believe!” 

“Then you must be very sure of your 
love,” she said. 


Will you 


“T am very sure.” 
“That is the kind of love I want,” 
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she cried. She drew in a long, deep 
breath and sighed. “I’ve waited a long 
time for a love like yours to come to 
me, Henry.” 

“You love me?” 

“Yes, with all my heart and soul!” 
And ‘she held out her arms to him. 

And later she leaned back in his arms, 
blushing. 

“T knew it was going to happen last 
Sunday night,” she said. “You couldn’t 
have driven me away from here with 
a club. Heavens! but I’m happy, and 
Henry, dear, if a man ever needed a 
woman to take care of him, you do.” 

“T rather imagined I was going to 
take care of you,” he said. 

“Nonsense,” she cried. “And Henry, 
about that other woman, she has been 
down here and we’re about the same 
size and we look something alike. I 
suppose somebody jumped at conclu- 
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the table with Philip Ogden 

‘ on her right and her daughter 
Deane on her left, just as the three 
had sat at dinner an hour before. Now, 
however, the square mahogany table 
was cleared save for the four shaded 
candles, a social register, several small 
volumes containing the membership lists 
of clubs to which Ogden belonged, and 
numerous slips of paper on which 
memoranda had been written in pen- 
cil. As the self-appointed secretary of 
the meeting, Mrs. Mapes was supplied 
with several large sheets of foolscap 
paper, a pen, and the massive silver ink- 
stand from the library table. 

It was one of those delightfully inti- 
mate family affairs, called to arrange 
a few details for the coming wedding, 
now some six weeks distant. Mrs. 
Mapes had gone over her visiting list 
with much care and it remained now 
for the three to suggest the names of 
such friends who were to be invited but 
who had heretofore escaped notice. 

Miss Mapes with her long, delicate 
fingers tore a memorandum in two and 
tossed the pieces of paper to the center 
of the table. 

“T can’t think of another ‘J’,” she 
said. “It’s curious how few people one 
knows whose name begins with J. I 
really suppose if it were not for the 
Jones family there would be no J. in 
a social register. Do you know. any 
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one elsé among your many friends, 
Philip, whose name begins with J ?” 

Ogden blew a cloud of cigar smoke 
toward the ceiling and continued to 
gaze at the numerous pencil-written 
slips he held in his hand. 

“T don’t see any one here,” he said, 
shaking his head. “No more J’s here. 

“And now for the K’s,” Mrs. Mapes 
interrupted, anxious to proceed with 
the work in hand. “The K’s should be 
easy.” 

“T knew a girl once whose name be- 
gan with J,’”’ Ogden resumed with his 
usual lassitude of speech. “She was 
a very nice girl, too, but 43 

“Admitting her family name was 
Jones,” Miss Mapes said, “what was 
her first name?” 

“But her name wasn’t Jones,” Ogden 
protested cheerfully. “It didn’t even 
sound like Jones, because it was Jupp.” 
_ Mrs. Mapes put down her pen and 
raised her gold lorgnon against her pro- 
spective son-in-law. 

“Jupp?” she asked. 

“Jupp,” the young man repeated, 
“Rosalie Jupp. But we don’t have to 
ask Miss Jupp to the wedding.” 

“Why not?” asked the girl. “Why 
not Jupp? You have already included 
a man called Guadalajara. If a man 
named Guadalajara, why not a girl 
named Jupp? Besides, what do you 
care—you'll be getting married at the 
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time? I rather like Jupp! Guadala- 
jara sounds like a battlefield in the 
Cuban war.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Mapes, “we 
know many. people who are not essen- 
tial even at one’s wedding. Especially 
when the wedding is to be a house wed- 
ding and in the country, and—well, 
rather intimate, I suppose is what I 
mean.” 

“Of course!” interrupted Ogden, 
“The kind of people who come in be- 
tween the men you only play cards with 
at a club and the family servants!” 

“That’s snobbish,” the girl said with 
some little warmth. 

Ogden smiled pleasantly across the 
table at his fiancée. 

“T’ll allow that, too. There are prob- 
ably two occasions in every man’s life 


‘when he is a snob. One occasion is the 


first time he meets a duke and the other 
is when he makes out the lists of men 
he is going to ask to be ushers and the 
men and women he is going to invite to 
his wedding.” 

“Of all times, it seems to me,” Deane 
said, “a man’s wedding*is the last occa- 
sion he should prove himself a snob. 
I should think he would want to have 
every friend he had ever had about him. 
For a man, this getting married is, and 
should be, his first day of judgment. 
It shows up his whole life as far as it 
has gone. It’s a sort of taking stock, 
and if a man is to be judged by his 
friends, then his ushers and the people 
he asks to his-wedding ought to show 
about the kind of life he has led.” 

“That is, if he is not a snob!” Ogden 
interrupted. “But how many girls and 
men do we know who do not pick out 
their bridesmaids and ushers with one 
wide-opened eye on the list as it is to 
appear in the newspapers, and the other 
one half closed to the friends who didn’t 
grow up? How many of us, as kids, 
didn’t play with the butcher’s boy 
around the corner? It may have been 
in secret, but we did play with him and 
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we loved him. But we don’t ask him 
to our wedding!” 

But for some reason, possibly because 
she was a woman, Deane was more in- 
terested in her fiancé’s former women 
friends than she was in the butcher boy, 
and so she returned to the subject of 
Miss Jupp. 

“Who was Miss Jupp, anyhow,” she 
asked; “and where did you meet her?” 

Ogden smiled good-naturedly and 
shook his head at Deane as a parent 
might at a naughty child. 

“I’m sorry I seem to have started 
something,” he said. ‘Miss Jufpp came 
into my life several years ago at a 
tennis tournament at Bay Head, New 
Jersey. I remember she told me that 
she came from Newark, but who were 
her forbears I don’t know. As I recall 
it, she was stopping at a hotel and I 
was staying with some people who had 
a cottage. When we weren't playing 
in the tournament I used to talk to her, 
because she was very amusing and 
pretty and had rather fine ideas. Also, 
she was a sort of contradiction. Her 
character didn’t seem to fit the name 
of Jupp, somehow. I mean, it seemed 
as if she ought to have belonged to a 
family who had always done things and 
the kind one had always heard about. 

“As I said, I don’t know anything 
about her people, but she just struck 
me as one of those accidents of birth 
that the good old United States occa- 
sionally turns out. But in spite of all 
of her attractions and splendid quali- 
ties I think we can safely eliminate her 
from the wedding guests. Of coursé, 
she may have developed into a terrific 
sort of person thft we wouldn’t care 
to have around, and her presence would 
give a more lurid impression of my past 
than it really deserves.” i 

“But whatever the girl may be now,” 
Deane protested, “according to your 
own confession, Miss Jupp was at one 
time by way of being a friend. Per- 
sonally. I’m for having all our’ old 
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friends about us on our wedding day. 
Tithink it’s the day. of all days when 
we ought to go into the byways. Come 
on, Philip, be a sport! I dare you to 
send Miss Jupp an invitation! Now 

“It’s all right to send her an invita- 
tion,” Mrs. Mapes interrupted, “but it’s 
her accepting that I object to. It’s the 
Jupps of life that never refuse! A 
Jupp would spend her last cent and 
travel a thousand miles for a piece of 
fashionable wedding cake. I know 
them !” 

Ogden*was puffing on his cigar and 
through the gray smoke casting furtive 
glances at his fiancée. 

“T’m not ashamed of Miss Jupp,” he 
growled, “but for the life of me, Deane, 
I can’t see why you insist on making all 
this fuss over her! However, just to 
humor you, if you want to make it a 
test case of my snobbishness, I’ll make 
a point of asking her. But mind you, 
if she has developed into a Broadway 
wild woman or a Bolshevik, and black- 
mails or throws a bomb at some of your 
millionaire guests, don’t blame me!” 

“Fine!” laughed Deane. “I'll take 
a chance. But how are you going to 
reach her? Perhaps she has left New- 
ark. By this time she may be the lady 
mayoress of Paterson.” 

For a few moments there was silence 
while Mrs. Mapes cast frightened, ap- 
pealing glances toward her daughter 
and Ogden who, with folded arms and 
tightly drawn lips, stared gloomily at 
the ceiling. It was the latter who spoke 
first. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said, 
“T’'ll write her a nof€ announcing my 
engagement, and mail it to Rosalie Jupp, 
Newark, New Jersey. If she answers 
it, we'll send her an invitation, and if in 
the meantime she has married the hu- 
man skeleton in some circus, we'll ask 
him, too.” 

“We certainly will,” said Deane. “As 
I said before, you and I will be busy 
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getting married. We should worry! 
Mother can look after Rosalie.” 

A few days later, Ogden again dined 
alone with Mrs. Mapes and Deane, and 
when the dinner was over and the serv- 
ants had left the room, the prospective 
bridegroom produced a letter from his 
pocket. 

With a mysterious smile he drew the 
letter from its envelope. 

“My answer from Newark,” he said. 

In silent suspense the two ladies 
waited, the eyelids of Mrs. Mapes flut- 
tering with abject fear and the eyes of 
her daughter brilliant with amused ex- 
pectancy. Ogden read: 

“My Dear Sir: Your letter to my niece, 
Rosalie Jupp, received, and in her absence 
read and contents noted. My niece, who 
was always ungrateful for the care and 
money spent on her education and upbring- 
ing, left our home two years ago. I have 
never seen her since that time, but have 
heard that she has further disgraced the 
name of Jupp by joining the chorus of a 
comic-opera troupe. If still alive, she is 
probably known by her stage name of Ruth 
Aylmer, but under any and all conditions 
she is dead to me. Yours truly, 

“Grorce Jupp.” 

Ogden folded the letter and smiled 
pleasantly at the two ladies. 

“Crusty old party, I should judge,” 
he said. “Dead or alive, I must say my 
sympathy is all for Ruth.”° 

Mrs. Mapes indulged in a heartfelt 
sigh. 

“Well, in any case,” she said, “the 
incident is closed. Now we can look 
forward to a peaceful, respectable wed- 
ding, with people of our own set. I 
must confess, Deane, that you and your 
nonsense upset me greatly.” 

Deane gave an almost imperceptible 
shrug to her pretty shoulders and with- 
out addressing any one in particular, 
murmured: 

_ “JT was a stranger and you took me 
not in; sick and in prison, and you did 
not visit me.” 

To this somewhat pointed criticism, 


there was no reply from either Mrs. : 
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Mapes or Philip Ogden, and, as far as 
the wedding was concerned, Rosalie 
Jupp, alias Ruth Aylmer, passed com- 
pletely from_their thoughts. 

To Deane Mapes’ youthful and kindly 
mind the girl from Newark may have 
been a person of no importance, but to 
her, at least, she was of great present 
interest and she had no intention of 
letting the matter drop. 

On the following morning, Deane was 
driven to the Thirty-third Street en- 
trance of the Waldorf, and having told 
the chauffeur to wait for her there, 
she entered the hotél, passed out the 
Thirty-fourth Street side and walked 
slowly along toward Broadway. Half- 
way, she saw the sign she sought, and 
in a few minutes she found herself in 
the office of the manager of a private 
detective agency. 

The manager was a very old young 
man who, while Deane stated the ob- 
ject of her visit, smoked a cigarette and 
stared idly out of the dusty window. 

“If the young lady you want,” he 
said, when Deane had finished, “is play- 
ing in the chorus of a show now in New 
York, and hasn’t happened to change 
her name again, it will be very easy for 
us to find her. If she is on the road, it 
would take more time. What did you 
want to know about her ?” ; 

At the bluntness of the question, 
Deane became slightly confused. 

“Oh—anything, I suppose,” she said. 

The young man smiled and, as if to 
show that his tinie was very valuable 
and that the interview was at an end, 
he swung about on his swivel chair. 

“And by that, I suppose,” he said, 
smiling at Deane, “you mean every- 
thing. Shall I write or telephone you, 
or would you prefer to come here for 
our report?” 

“T think I’d rather come here,” “Deane 
stammered. “How soon, do you 
think ?” 

“Shall we say a week?” asked the 


@ manager. 
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“Good!” said Deane. “And do find 
out everything.” 

At the appointed time, Deane was 
back in the office of the manager of 
the detective agency. 

“The report is rather short,” said 
the manager, looking at a typewritten 
statement, “but perhaps it will tell you 
what you want to know. Until last 
Saturday night, Miss Aylmer was in 
the chorus of a musical show that’s 
been playing all winter at the Casino. 
It seems a few days before that, 
she had a row with the stage man- 
ager and was discharged. She has 
been living and still lives in a small 
apartment in a hotel on West Forty- 
fifth Street, near Broadway, called the 
Thorncliff. The hotel is rather typical 
of the others in that neighborhood—not 
bad, but perhaps a little loose in the 
rules for it guests. 

“Both among the chorus girls at the 
theater and with the hotel people, Miss 
Aylmer seems to bear a good reputa- 
tion. She usually left the’theater alone, 
and was not given to going to supper 
parties with the other girls. Occa- 
sionally she was met at the stage door 
by a young man who always waited for 
her in a taxicab or a private limousine. 
At the theater the name of the young 
man was unknown. This is an unusual 
condition, as chorus girls are rather 
given to discussing their admirers very 
freely, especially the kind who come 
for them in limousines. 

“At the hotel very little is known of 
the girl. She had very few visitors— 
in fact, no one except a Miss Rowland 
who played a small part in the company 
with Miss Aylmer, and a young man 
who occasionally came to see her in 
the late afternoons. Also, he sometimes 
brought her back to the hotel when no 
doubt they had been supping together 
after the theater. The young man who 
occasionally met her at the stage door 
and the male visitor at the hotel were, 
of course, the same.” 
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The manager smiled and hesitated. 

“Do you care to know the young 
man’s name,” he asked, “or was it only 
the girl in whom you were interested?” 

Deane got up and nodded pleasantly 
to the manager. 

“No, thank you!” she said. “I don’t 
care to know the young man’s name, but 
I’m very grateful for all that you have 
told me about the girl. It was she I 
was interested in.” 

The manager, as if to show that no 
one could deceive him, again indulged 
in a smile that plainly showed his su- 
perior wisdom. However, for a brief 
moment the old young man seemed to 
lay aside his habitual mask of indif- 
' ference and became almost human. 

“I’m glad to know that. you are in- 
terested in Miss Aylmer,” he said. 
“From all I hear, she’s a rather unusual 
. young woman, especially in her sphere 
of life. It takes many different kinds 
of girls to make up the chorus of a 
comic opera. The interest of a woman 
in your position, especially iff you 
showed it at the right time, might make 
a lot of difference to a girl like that— 
a whole lot of difference!” 

When Deane had settled her account 
and left the office, the manager rang 
for his first assistant. 

“You can drop that Mapes matter,” 
he said. “For all the satisfaction she 
got out of our report, she might as well 
have gone to a crystal gazer.” 


For a May day the air was very raw, 
and occasional gusts of wind blew big 
drops of rain sharply against the win- 
dowpanes. With her hands resting on 
her thhips, Ruth Aylmer, as she was 
known at the Thorncliff, looked out on 
the unlovely buildings that glowered at 
her from across Forty-fifth Street. 

The girl’s mind was a blank as a 
human mind can well be. Her lithe, 
pretty figure sagged from weariness and 
from overexertion; her brain for the 
moment refused to act. Ruth Aylmer 
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had arrived at one of those crossroads 
common to all paradoxical and unor- 
dered lives. 

A sudden gust of wind blew the rain 
almost fiercely against the window- 
panes, and partially aroused the girl 
from her lethargy. Slowly she turned 
her back on the street, and started to- 
ward her bedroom where her wardrobe 
trunk stood open, half packed with the 
few clothes she possessed. But after 
she had taken several steps, she noticed 
any empty beer bottle and a soiled glass 
on the center table. An hour before, 
she had ordered it for her friend, Anne 
Rowland, who had dropped in for a 
chat and to report the latest gossip of 
the girls at the theater. Miss Rowland 
liked a glass of beer at almost any hour 
of the day, but the thought that now 
came to Ruth’s weary mind was that 
the beer had cost twenty-five cents, that 
she had had to give the bell boy a dime 
for bringing it, and that in the present 
crippled condition of her finances, she 
could ill afford the thirty-five cents. 

Her glance wandered from the center 
table with its frayed aad stained plush 
cover, to the clock over the green-tiled 
fireplace. She saw that it was nearly 
four o’clock. In an hour, or perhaps 
less, she would have to give an answer 
to the question that was going to affect 
her whole life, and as yet she had no 
answer to give. Of course, her trunk 
was half packed and that would denote 
that her answer was to be “yes,” and 
that she would sail the following day 
for Cuba. But, on the other hand, the 
girl argued feebly, the trunk could 
easily be unpacked. There was still an 
hour or more left her to visit the offices 
of a manager or an agency or two in 
search of chorus work. It also oc- 
curred to her that if she remained away 

from the hotel until late in the after- 
noon, her absence itself would be ac- 
cepted as a refusal, and she would thus 
avoid an unpleasant scene. 

Again she turned to the window, but 
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the dismal prospect almost convinced 
her to remain where she was. The 
little living room, with its faded green 
wall paper and garish velour hangings 
and cheap furniture, was bad enough, 
but it was better than the rain-swept 
streets or the stuffy waiting rooms and 
the hard benches of the manager’s of- 
fices and the theatrical agencies. 

Miss Aylmer crossed the room, and 
in the mirror over the mantel looked at 
the pretty face with the tired eyes and 
the heavy shadows and, with a shrug 
of her shoulders, decided to remain 
where she was and deliver the answer 
herself, whatever the answer happened 
to be. The telephone bell rang and 
Ruth, with unsteady steps, went into 
her bedroom and picked up the receiver. 

“Miss Mapes calling,” the clerk said. 

“Ask her to come up,” Ruth an- 
swered, wondering who Miss Mapes 
was, but glad of any relief from her 
loneliness. While she was carrying 
the beer bottle and the soiled glass into 
the bedroom, she decided that Miss 
Mapes mast be a chorus girl whom she 
had formerly known, or one of those 
camp followers of the stage army, the 
ex-chorus girl who had become a vender 
of gaudy lingerie. 

On her way to the Thorncliff, Deane 
had recalled the words of Ogden when 
he had warned her of the possibility 
that since the days he had known Miss 
Jupp, she might have developed into an 
impossible person for Deane to know 
or to ask to the wedding. Under the 
circumstances, she had decided that she 
would not mention Ogden’s name until 
she had talked to the girl. After all, 
the adventure was entirely of her own 


‘|seeking, and through the indulgence of 


her own whims she had no right to an- 
noy her fiancé or her mother. 
The advent of any visitor cheered 


Ruth greatly and before she had opened 
e door to her guest, she had pulled 
erself together, mentally and physi- 
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cally, and was ready with a smiling 
welcome. 

As Deane came into the room, Ruth 
was quite sure that she had never seen 
her before, but she held out her hand 
and in her low, pléasant voice said: 

“T’m so glad to see you, Miss Mapes.” 

There was something very cordial 
and friendly in the manner in which 
Deane took the outstretched hand. 

“That’s very good of you to say 
that,” she said, “because I know you 
haven’t the faintest idea who I am. 
My only excuse for this visit is that 
I heard of you through a mutual friend, 


‘who met you several years ago and 


who thought you were a real person. 
And, then, just to-day, I learned that 
you had lost your engagement, and I 
was so interested that I took the liberty 
of coming to see you all on my own 
—just to meet you, and—well, per- 
haps to be of a little help.” 

The two women sat»down on either 
side of the center table, Deane smiling 
and greatly pleased at the success of 
her adventure, Ruth still a little con- 
fused at the unexpected visit. 

Suddenly Ruth turned her eyes to- 
ward those of Deane, and in them she 
seemed to find a sincerity that gave her 
the courage to accept the girl’s friendly 
offices in the same simple, frank spirit 
in which they had been offered. 

“Miss Mapes,” she said, “it’s very 
good of you to come, and very good 
of you to show an interest in a girl 
you don’t know.” 

For a moment Ruth hesitated, but an- 
other smile from her visitor seemed to 
invite her confidence. She felt that a 
kindly fate had sent her this friend, a 
woman of her own age, to whom she 
could unburden her troubles. 

“Tt’s really very curious—your visit 
to me to-day,” she stammered. “I 
don’t suppose a girl ever needed help 
and—well, a sort of a friendly tonic, 
more than I do just now! You wouldn’t 
exactly understand the difficulties a girl 
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- im my position can get into through no 
particular fault of her own.” 

“Oh, I think I could understand!” 
Deane laughed. “I've had troubles of 
my own—plenty of them! Just now 
. things are going pretty well with me 
‘ which is all the more reason I might 
be of some service to you. I don’t 
want a monopoly of all the good times. 
Why not pretend we are old, old friends, 
and let me, at least, try to help— 
please!” 

Ruth smiled at her guest and, as if 
to draw nearer to her, pushed her chair 
close to the table. 

“Miss Mapes,” she said, “I’m only 
afraid that with the best intentions in 
the world, you wouldn’t know how to 
help! What I need is a Broadway 
specialist, not a woman who has been 
brought up as you have been!” 

Deane shook her head. 

“But you’ve got to prove that,” she 
protested. 

“Oh, it’s easily proved!” Ruth *said. 
“But to do it I’ve got to tell you all 
about myself! In the first place, I’ve 
got no home, which is the haven or 
anchor or whatever you choose to call 
it, that every girl has to depend on at 
one time or another. When my own 
people died, I went to live with my uncle 
and aunt. My uncle robbed me, and my 
aunt browbeat me; so to save the little 
self-respect I had left, I had to get out, 
and, to earn my living, I went on the 
stage. What I did didn’t really make 
any difference, because I had no friends 
to lose and no position or family that 
I cared about. 

“So far, I have managed to scrape 
along, but I haven’t made a success of 
it, and I haven’t any more friends now 
than when I lived in Newark, and I 
haven’t saved any money. Last week 


I lost my job at the Casino, just because 
the stage manager is a particular kind 
of a brute and a beast you could never 
possibly know anything about ! 

“Then, to complicate matters, know- 


ing I was out of work and quite penni- 
less, a young man who has been very 
kind to me, really the only friend I have, 
has asked me to go on a pleasure jaunt 
to Cuba with him to-morrow. He as- 
sures me Cuba is not as hot at this 
season as it is supposed to be, but he 
also admits that he chose Cuba because 
he is sure not to run across any of his 
friends there. 


“Of course, a trip to Cuba would) 


mean a living for a few weeks and, 
incidentally, the end of my reputation, 
but that probably doesn’t interest the 
young man very much! As a matter 
of fact, to his credit, I’m sure he thinks 
the trip would do me good; and to my 
own discredit I confess that my trunk 
is half packed—but only -half packed.” 
Deane looked Ruth evenly in the eyes. 
“Why your trunk is even half packed, 
I can’t understand,” she said. ‘“Some- 
how, even to consider such a trip for 
a moment doesn’t seem to fit in with 
the rest of you, at all!” ; 
“That’s just what I was trying to 
explain to you,” Ruth said, “just why 
you couldn’t understand me or be able 
to help me. You have a home and 
protection, and you have money and 
you have friends, people you have al- 
ways known, and you have known them 


so long that you don’t even know that | 


they are the only kind of people you 
want to know. I have no home and 
no money. When the bill comes in for 
these rooms I wont be able to pay it, 
and if I spend the money I have in my 
purse for dinner to-night, I'l have to 
go without my breakfast to-morrow. 
“The only man friend I have wants 
me to give up my self-respect, which 
is all I have that my mother left me, 
and go to Cuba with him. When this 
same man meets me at the theater to 
take me to supper, he hides deep in the 


corner of his car for fear that some 


of his own kind of people will see him; 


and for the same reason he takes me to 
restaurants where the other women Ff 
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around us have no right to be seen in 
decent restaurants.” 

“And why do you go with him at 
all?” Deane asked. 

“Why,” Ruth repeated, “why! Be- 
cause he belongs to a class of people 
that I have always wanted to know. 
Suppose you spoke only English and 
you had had to live with people who 
spoke a language all of their own and 
did not or could not understand or 
speak your language, wouldn’t you turn 
to, even fly to some one who spoke your 
own tongue?” 

“I’m sure I would!” Deane said. 
“That is, I’d fly to them but not with 
them! Certainly not to Cuba at the 
sacrifice this man asks of you!” 

Ruth folded her arms and rested 
them on the table. For a few moments 
there was silence and then she said: 

“Of course, you’re right, but you see, 
you don’t know what it is to have a 
hotel clerk hand you a bill you can’t 
pay, and probably in all your life, you’ve 
never known what it is to go hungry! I 
suppose I’m just tired and played out, 
and somehow Cuba sounded rather 
pleasant and comfortable. I’ve always 
wanted to see the palms and the blue 
sky that you see in the advertisements. 
They must be very pretty! What fun 
it would be to go there on a honeymoon 
with a man you loved and who loved 
you!” 

“Do you love this- man?” Deane 
asked. 

Ruth nodded her head. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “I love him 
very much!” 

“Then Cuba is too much fun,” Deane 
said, “to give up the chance of going 
there some day properly, for the sake 
pf going as this man wants you to! 
Jhat do you say, my dear—can I help 


ou unpack the trunk?” 
® Ruth smiled at the suggestion and 
lowly shook her head. 
m “That’s the least of my troubles,” 
he said, and as she finished the sen- 
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tence, the telephone in the bedroom 
rang. 

“There’s my real trouble,” she added. 

She went to the bedroom, answered 
the telephone, and returned to the liv- 
ing room. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but I must 
go downstairs for a moment to see a 
friend.” 

“Is it your Cuba friend, come for his 
answer?” Deane asked. 

Ruth nodded. 

For a moment there was silence, and 
then Deane said: 

“But you are going to say ‘no’?” 

Again a longer silence, and Ruth 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Of 
course, I understand that even to hesi- 
tate makes me look like a criminal in 
your eyes, but if I turn down the man’s 
offer I give up the one glimpse of hap- 
piness that I am sure of.” 

Deane started to interrupt her, but 
Ruth shook her head in protest and 
went on: 

“Naturally, I know what you are go- 
ing to say—that I would always regret 
it and be unhappy the rest of my life. 
I know that. That’s quite sure! But 
I’m tired of these years of self-denial. 
I’m just hungry for a little happiness. 
At least for a week or two we'd be to- 
gether in that beautiful country, and 
I should be alone with him! I know 
that’s not a very fine wish, but J’m not 
very fine, and I’m tired of waiting for 
the happiness that never seems to come 
to me!” 

Suddenly Deane rose and, crossing 
the room to where Ruth stood, laid 
her hand gently on the girl’s arm. 

“My dear child,” she said, “don’t 
think that I don’t understand, because 
I do understand. I know that you are 
fine, and I know that you are too tired 
to make a decision that is going to 
affect your whole life. Won’t you do 
me a great favor and let me give him 
his answer?” 
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Ruth smiled at Deane and shook her 
head. 

“No,” she said, “I eouldn’t ask you 
to do that! It wouldn’t be fair to you 
and it wouldn’t be fair to him!” 

For a moment the two women stood 
facing each other, silent and confused, 

“But there must be some way,” Deane 
urged, and then a new thought suddenly 
illumined her troubled, pretty face. 

“I have it!” she said. “Just promise 
me first to see the man who was the 
reason of my visit here—Philip. Ogden. 
He’s an old friend of yours and he’s so 
sane and fair! Please let him talk to 
you before you decide. Won’t you, 
please?” Bry 

At the mention of Ogden’s name 
Ruth shifted her gaze to the window 
and then back to the excited eyes of 
her guest> 

“Philip Ogden,” she repeated. 

“Yes,” Deane said, “he’s a wonder- 
ful boy! We're going to be married 
next month. You must remember him, 
surely ?” 

“Of course,” Ruth said. 
ber Mr. Ogden very well.” 

“And you will let him see you?” 
Deane urged. 

For a moment Ruth hesitated and 
Then she smiled and held out her hand 
to her new-found friend. 

“You’re the kindliest soul I think I 
ever met,” she said, “and believe me, 
I’m not ungrateful. If you'll wait here 
just a few minutes I'll give Jou your 
answer when I return.” 

A-bell boy led her to a small recep- 
tion room on the lower floor, just off 
the hallway. Philip Ogden was looking 
out of the window, and as Ruth en- 
tered, he turned quickly and started 
forward, but there was a look in the 
tired eyes and something in the girl’s 
manner that halted him and for a mo- 
ment he stood motionless and silent. 

“Well, Ruth,” he asked at last, “what 
is it?” Whatever it is, it can’t be as 
bad as that!” 
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Ruth looked at him with level eyes, 9 
as if through his eyes she were trying to % 
find something she had never seen be- 
fore. Then her pale lips wavered into 
the semblance of a smile. 

“Yes, Philip,” she said, “it’s as bad 
as that—quite as bad as I look! Why 
didn’t you tell me you were engaged? 
At least you might have played fair! 
I always played fair with you! I only 
heard of it to-day. What was your 
idea—to take me on this trip and come 
back and marry her?” 

“Yes, something like that,” he said 
doggedly. “I suppose I was a fool to 
think I could get away with it! Oh, I 
don’t know, Ruth, except that a man 
will do a lot of things for the woman 
he ioves!” 

Ruth stared at him in open-eyed won- 
der. 

“The woman he loves!” she repeated. 

Ogden’s manner suddenly underwent 
a great change. Crossing the room, he 
laid his hands on her shoulders and 
held her tightly before him so that ‘her 
eyes could not avoid his. 

“Yes, Ruth,” he said, “the woman 
he loves—you! If you will, I'll marry 
you to-morrow! I'll give up everything 
for you—everything, do you understand 
—everything !” 

Gently but firmly Ruth shook herself 
free from the clasp of his hands. 

“T’m afraid it’s too late, Philip,” she 
said. “This morning I was ready to 
give up everything for you, but—well, 
it’s different now. You. see, you were 
pretty much everything in my life, but 
I was only an incident to you! Really, 
that’s all it will be to-morrow, just an 
incident!” 

“Ruth,” he urged, “you don’t under- 
I tell you, I love you!” 

“Oh, yes, I do understand,” she 
said. “So much better than you know!” 

And then she held out her hand, and 
through dimmed eyes tried to smile her 
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“Good-by, Philip,” she whispered, 
“and good luck to you!” 

When Ruth returned to her room 
she found Deane still standing, impa- 
tient and eager for news of the inter- 
view. 

“You refused?” Deane asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “After I under- 
stood, there didn’t really seem anything 
else to do!” 
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“I’m so happy!” Deane laughed. 
“And now what can I do to show you 
how glad I am? At least you will let © 
me unpack the trunk?” 

Ruth forced a weary smile to her lips 
and shook her head. 

“No, thank you,” she said. “I think 
for a day or two I'll leave it as it is, 
Surely, there’s no harm in a half- 
packed trunk?” 


APRIL this year, not otherwise 
Than April of a year ago, 
Is full of whispers, full of sighs, 
Of dazzling mud and dingy snow; 
Hepaticas that pleased you so 


Are here again, and butterflies. 


There rings a hammering all day, 
And shingles lie about the doors; 


In orchards near and far away 
The gray woodpecker taps and bores; 
And men are merry at their chores, 


And children earnest at their play. 


The larger streams run still and deep, 
Noisy and swift the small brooks run} 


Among the mullein stalks the sheep 
Go up the hillside in the sun, 
Pensively—only you are gone, 

You that alone I cared to keep. 


Epna St. VINCENT MILtay. 
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HEILA BRYAN snapped a heavy 
S rubber band around the bulging 
contents of a notebook and vi- 
ciously slammed down the top of her 
big desk. Then she turned around and 
stared at a closed door marked “Pri- 
vate.” The door didn’t seem to mind, 
although there was a frown in Sheila’s 
look; and Sheila’s frown was some- 
thing to search the soul and move the 
heart of anything less than wood and 
iron, 

It was Saturday afternoon. Calm 
had descended upon the entire office. 
It was deserted save for the man be- 
hind the door marked “Private;’ and 
Sheila herself. Sheila had planned it 
that way. She got up and went over 
to the window and stood gazing down 
on the almost empty street. She beat 
the sill with her hand. About her was 
a hesitation, mixed with certain tense- 
ness, that was utterly foreign to her 
whole make-up. She was unable to 
fathom it herself. To Sheila,a decision 
was usually a swift choice between two 
entirely unmatched things. One she 
wanted to do and one she didn’t. She 
usually did the thing she wanted to do. 
The thing she had planned to do now 
had seemed just such simple straight- 
forward doing, since it merely involved 
the saying of a few words; yet here 
she was hesitating at the eleventh hour 
and feeling that it wasn’t so simple. 
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She shook her shoulders angrily, turned 
right about face, and marched over to 
the closed door. 

She didn’t knock ; it was her privilege 
not to; so without ceremony she found 
herself in the presence of the man who 
occupied the office. 

He glanced up briefly at her entrance 
and muttered something. 

“Could I speak to you, Mr. Grant?” 

“Just a moment, Miss Bryan.” 

He went on with his work and Sheila 
sat down across from him at the flat- 
topped desk. 

The moment lengthened into several. 
Sheila, who had resolutely looked 
everywhere else, except at him, found 
her eyes straying back to him. It was 
hardly to be helped. He filled and 
dominated the big, severe room to over- 
flowing, both by reason of his bigness 
and his vividness, 

An abundance of almost-red hair was 
brushed straight back from a broad 
forehead, and the thick and bristling 
hairs on the strong wrists were red, too. 
Nose, mouth, and chin were well-cut, if 
slightly heavy, and the whole, tanned 
face a perfect match for the tightly 
stretched cloth of the major’s uniform 
he wore. Sheila stared at him. To 
wait like this was the last thing she 
wanted to do. It disrupted her entire 
plan. 

She sat and stared at the entire arro- 
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ance of the male creature he was, and 
| the while her anger rose. She felt 
she hated him. She hated his size, the 
bigness of him. She hated his strength. 
She knew he had a brain, and with 
blind, unreasonable hatred’ she hated 
that, too. She hated the way his well- 
formed hands grasped the papers he 
was holding. She hated the way the 
unbecoming collar of the American uni- 
form seemed to become him. She hated 
his sheer unconsciousness. But most 
of all-she hated herself for not being 
oblivious to all these hates. 

He looked up just then and caught 
something smoldering in the depths of 
her eyes. 

“Something important?” he asked, 
and immediately put down the letters 
and gave her his attention. 

“I have come to ask you to accept 
my resignation.” 

“What!” Incredulous amazement 
was in the exclamation. “Then it is 
important,” he went on with a smile 
that showed his white, even teeth. 

Sheila nooded her head; she did not 
trust herself to speak. 

“Of course you’re joking?” 

“Not at all!” she said crisply. “I 
would like to go_as soon as you find 
some one who is capable of taking my 
place.” 

The man still smiled tolerantly. 

“‘There ain’t no such animal,” he 
quoted. Then he sobered suddenly. 

“I can’t let you go, Miss Bryan. 
There are particular reasons why I 
couldn’t do it now, and, anyway, why 
should you want to go? What are your 
reasons for it?” 

“I'd rather not give my reasons.” 

“That’s nonsense, utter nonsense! 
You know what you’ve meant to me, 
to the business here. If it hadn’t been 
for you the whole thing would have 
gone to pot while I was away. Why, 
it’s one of the romances of the Street 
that you stepped in when McFarland 
buckled under last year—stepped in and 
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saved the pieces! And over there— 
why, knowing how you’d taken chargé 
of things—well, I could go ahead with 
my work and feel that this end was 
holding up! Because I haven't said 
much since I got back doesn’t mean that 
) 

“It isn’t that at all, Mr. Grant!” 

He didn’t seem to hear her. He 
pushed the paper weight around with his 
forefinger and fidgeted with an inkwell. 

“Because I haven’t said much doesn’t 
prove that I haven’t recognized what 
a wonder you’ve been!” 

“Tt isn’t——” 

“Then what is it? It isn’t money, is 
it?” 

“No!” 

“T knew that, of course. Now what 
is it? I’m.willing to go more than half- 
way. Tell me what you want?” 

Sheila shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

“IT don’t want anything. You're quite 
wrong.” 

“Then I refuse to accept your resig- 
nation unless you give me a reason! 
Do you know what I believe, Miss 
Bryan?” 

Sheila shook her head, as though it 
were immaterial to her what he be- 
lieved. 

“That you’re going because you’re 
jealous!” 

“Jealous?” 
Sheila’s tone. 

“Yes, jealous because you're play- 
ing second fiddle where once you ruled 
supreme—all that sort of thing. I 
didn’t think it of you!” 

The man settled back in his chair, a 
sort of pleased smile at his own per- 
spicacity playing around the corners of 
his mouth. He was amused, slightly 
mocking at having found the vulnerable 
spot in Sheila’s Achilles armor. 

“It’s not true!” she said fiercely. 
“Why should I be jealous of you when 
there is enough work for us both? I 
never for one moment thought, when 
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I took McFarland’s place, that it would 
bé permanent!” 

“Then——” 

“I’m your equal. I have as much 
brain as you. I had practically the 
same college education. I didn’t have 
your years of training, but I proved I 
could do without it when I jumped that 
gap. Jealousy is an inferior passion!” 

He still smiled. 

“All that’s very true; but your very 
insistence only convinces me——” 

Sheila grasped the arm of her chair. 
Red hot rage, as Irish as her name, rose 
and choked her. 

“T’ll. tell you why I’m going! It’s 
because of you—not your position—but 
you, you—what you are! You came 
back here with the idea that it must 
have been a miracle that I cguld have 
filled your place so well; that*there was 
a trick, some chicanery about it, some- 
thing queer! You men have been stand- 
ing still for generations! It has never 
occurred to you to accept me at my face 
value as you would another man. 
You’ve been ashamed to have to come 
to me for help. You’ve been almost 
apologetic. You've lost no opportunity 
in a joking, tolerant way to make me 
feel that you weren’t fooled, that in 
spite of the executive ability I’ve shown, 
you could see through it; that it was 
just a freak of fate—call it what you 
will !” 

“T assure you, Miss Bryan——” 

“But it’s no freak at all! I am a 
woman, but I have proved that I am 
entirely capable of doing a man’s work, 
your work, as well or even better than 

you can yourself! And then the smug- 
ness of you! You come back in gold 
braid and with a tin sword, you strut 
around here; the whole atmosphere is 
tainted with you! You open the door 
to the stenographers’ room and instantly 
the place is in a flutter! All the silly, 
empty-headed fools talk about is what 
you say to them and ‘I says ter him!” 
Sheila drooped her head and mimicked, 
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“ ‘Say dearie, did you pipe the look he 
guv me this morning when I took in 
the mail!’ Faugh! It’s sickening!” 

The man half rose from his chair. 

“By God——” 

“I hate yéu! I hate everything you 
stand for—I——” A sob choked her 
voice. After a moment, she went on, 
“Your very unconsciousness, the mas- 
culine egotism of it; makes it all the 
worse! I hate you!” Another sob 
threatened to overmaster her. “I hate 
you because you’re a man!” 

She finished up wildly and bowed 
her head into her hands and burst into 
tears of ‘nervous rage. 

The man got suddenly to his feet 
and towered over her. Sheila raised 
her head and looked at him. Black 
rage was in his face. 

“You—you taunted me into saying 
this!” 

He didn’t speak. 

Sheila shook her head fo free the 
tears from her eyes. 

“I’m not sorry!” she said, looking at 
him squarely. 

Under her gaze his anger subsided. 

“I’m sorry,” he said slowly. “I didn’t 
realize things have been. disorganized 
since I got back. But a lot of things 
you've said are unjust!” 

“No!” said Shelia. 

“Yes, and I wouldn’t have taken them 
from any one elsé in the world but 
you! You’re overwrought.” He 
turned away toward the window. “The 
trouble with you,” he went on after a 
moment, “is that you’ve half digested 
a lot of truck you’ve been reading about 
feminine equality.” 

“Don’t you a 

“No, I wont!” he said hastily, half 
glancing over his shoulder at her. “I'll 
have to accept your resignation now; 
but it’s going hatd with us here.” 

“You flatter me!” 

“Don’t, Miss Bryan! I hate to see 
you like this. It is so utterly foreign 
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to yo Your nerves are playing you 
strange tricks.” 

Sheila shrugged her shoulders. 

“You see I’m going to be married.” 

“I’m sorry to upset your plans! Of 
course, I didn’t know.” 

“No, it isn’t announced yet.” He 
came back to the desk and sat down 
again. “I'll manage somehow; make 
some other arrangement.” 

Sheila rose and tucked a damp mite 
of a handkerchief into her skirt pocket. 

“I will break in any one you find to 
take my place.” 

She went toward the door. With her 
hand on the knob she turned -and looked 
at him. He was staring rather glumly 
down at his hands. Then, for some 
utterly irrelevant reason, the thought of 
his not rising when she had risen crept 
into her mind. Such small courtesies 
were not indulged in in the business 
world, she well knew. Before, she had 
never noticed their absence. 

Back in her office, she sat down in 
her own chair. Well, she had had her 
wish! She had certainly told him just 
what she thought of him! It should 
have been a proud moment. But Sheila 
was inherently honest even with her- 
self, and this didn’t taste like triumph. 
She found herself feeling a little sorry, 
and despising herself. That last look 
reminded her of a whipped, small boy. 
She brooded for a moment. After ail, 
that’s all they were, these lords of crea- 
tion—nothing but children! 

She turned the key in the desk and 
went over to the coatroom. The sud- 
den sight of her face in a mirror halted 
her. Traces of tears struggled with 
the day’s accumulation of grime. Her 
hair was frightfully dusty and dishev- 
eled. There was a huge ink smear on 
the collar of her decidedly mannish 
blouse. She slammed on her hat and 
hastily went home. 

Sheila had entered the business world 
because she had natural inclinations that 
way. Her family was well to do, so 
5 
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there had been no monetary reason for 
it. Neither had a recently inspired pa= 
triotism prompted her, as in the case 
of so many of her set. In school, and 
later at college, she had brilliantly led 
her classes, and when she had finished 
she had naturally turned to the nearest 
field for her talents. Men, merely as 
men, had never interested her. If she 
had thought of marriage at all, it was 
to decide definitely that she never in-. 
tended to enter the blessed state. There 
had been some who had endeavored to 
dissuade her, but soon they had retired 
hors de combat. The truth of the mat- 
ter was that they had been misled by 
Sheila’s crinkly black hair and warm, 
gray, Irish eyes. Sheila had serenely 
gone her way. There was no definite 
aim in view. She accepted life as she 
found it from day to day, and her fam- 
ily had learned long ago to let her 
severely alone. 

She let herself in at the front door 
with her own latchkey, noted the de- 
serted air of the old-fashioned house, 
and went on upstairs to her own room. 
The family was away, of course, over 
the week-end. There was a note from 
her favorite brother, Ted, on the pin- 
cushion, something about a tennis final 
Sunday morning and telling her to “be 
sure and come.” She dropped it into 
the wastebasket and reached -for the 
telephone. After some little difficulty 
she got the country place and told the 
maid, who answered the phone, that 
she wouldn’t be down that week. 

After a leisurely dinner, cooked and 
served by the downstairs maid, Sheila 
took a book and decided the nicest way 
to spend an evening would be on a 
couch, with the reading light .at the 
proper angle. But somehow the novel 
she had picked up failed to charm. 
Her thoughts went back to that hectic 
afternoon. She lived the whole thing 
over in her mind and, if anything, felt 
even less proud of the part she had 
played. Suddenly she got up and went 
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into the library and looked up a num- 
ber in the “Suburban Register.” 

“Hello, Madge!” she said a few sec- 
~onds later. 

“That you, Sheila?” 

“Yes, family away. I’m camping to- 
night.” 

“Come on down here!” 

“No, thanks, I’m busy.” Then, after 
a few minutes of aimless gossip, she 
said suddenly, “Who is it Dick Grant’s 
going to marry?” 

“Why, nobody that I know of. Isn’t 
he too adorable in that duck of a uni- 
form ?” 

_ “There must be somebody! Who’s 
he been going with since he got back?” 

“Adrienne Lock.” 

“Adrienne Lock!”  Sheila’s tone 
threw Madge into shrieks of laughter. 

“Yes, my dear, Adrienne - hasn’t 
changed much since boarding-school 
days, and no matter how weak she was 
on history and little things like that, 
when it comes to enslaving them, she’s 
right there! But I don’t believe old 

He’s got 


Dick’s going to marry her. 
too much sense for that!” 
Sheila had heard all she wanted to 
hear. 
“T believe I’m getting sleepy. Night! 
night!” and she hung up the receiver. 
She undressed swiftly and hopped 


into bed. “Adrienne Lock! That 
fluffy-brained, little enameled doll. 
Good heavens!” And he had said that 
he needed her in the office so he could 
take a vacational honeymoon. Then 
Sheila got mad again. To save her life 
she didn’t know why. It was strictly 
against all business ethics that she had 
ever heard of and lastly, it was none 
of her business. But all the same, she 
got perfectly furious, and it was a long 
time before she went to sleep. 

Gloom had descended upon the office. 
Without a single exception, the girls 
whom she had incontinently dubbed 
“silly, little fools” came to her to say 
how sorry they were that she was going 
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away and to thank her for favors 
granted that she had long ago forgot- 
ten. The men were almost as bad. 
Sheila was truly touched. As for Grant, _ 
he hardly raised his head when she 
came and went in the day’s routine. 

“Now about the Howard Rubber 
Company, Miss Bryan——” His voice 
was worried. “What do you think?” 

Sheila told him. It wasn’t what he 
thought and he explained at length, 
actually waxing into something of his 
former self as he became heated in 
argument. Finally, he decided to adopt 
certain of her suggestions tempered by 
his own, 

“That’s about the worst feature of 
a woman in business,” he said. “They 
are absolutely merciless! Do you know 
that they are harder on delinquents 
than we are?” 

Two weeks before, Sheila would have 
contended this passionately. She would 
have brought up a host of examples 
proving that he was entirely wrong, and 
with trained cannon would have bat- 
tered down everything he had to say. 
But now she didn’t seem to care. It 
was her last day. Already in the room 
next door the middle-aged, vinegarish- 
looking person who was to take her 
place was expertly handling her own 
pet files. This was the last conference, 

Sheila sat with hands clasped loosely 
in her lap and listened as he put case 
after case before her, mentally noting 
his decisions and applauding most of 
them. His was a slower mental proc- 
ess than was her own. Sheila worked, 
as most women do, on her nerves. A 
passionate, nervous energy tinged 
everything she did. She buried herself 
in the thing at hand, exhausted her 
strength, and tired herself with the 
exertion of body and brain. His was 
the coolness that in the long run accom- 
plished more and with apparently no 
strain. It pleased her to note that often, 
most always, in fact, their final deci- 
sions coincided exactly, although they 
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"had reached their results by utterly dis- 


similar routes. 


Suddenly an unbidden thought en- 


tered her mind. “What a balanced 
whole we would make!” she thought. 
It was as though an electric shock had 
galvanized her brain. She quickly 
dropped her eyes. After a moment she 
looked up again. He was still droning 
something about a man who had told 
him something. Sheila hadn’t heard 
a word for the last two minutes. “Ina 
purely business way”—Now, did she 
mean in a purely business way? She 
turned the question over carefully. and 
stared at him in the meanwhile. “No,” 
she decided candidly, “not altogether in 
a business way, but as man and woman, 
body and brain, we would make rather 
a perfect whole!” It was an interest- 
ing thought, and without any false 
modesty or standards she pursued it. 
But there was Adrienne. 

“Poo!” she thought disdainfully, “if 
I really want him, Adrienne’s a minor 
consideration !” 

“T still don’t see how we’re going to 
manage without you, Miss Bryan,” 
Grant said, as he stopped by her desk 
on his way out. “Good-by !” 

His clasp was as hearty and as dis- 
interested as if he had been holding a 
man’s hand within his own. Sheila 
hardly heard him. 

As I have said before, Sheila’s de- 
cisions were almost instantaneous. 

“Madge,” she said into the telephone 
that night, “I’m taking a vacation. Can 
you put me up?” 

“Come on this minute!” Madge said 
joyously, 

Madge Burton had been Sheila’s 
chum at boarding school and later on 
in college. She had made a very com- 
fortable marriage and now, with one 
easy-going husband and two adorable 
mites of daughters, she had settled 
down to lead a life of middle-class 
suburban ease in Bronxton. 

Richard Grant lived in Bronxton, 
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within a stone’s throw of the Burton 
place, and belonged, to the same golf 
club. Adrienne Lock lived in Bronx- 
ton, also. 

Sheila met Grant the next night at 
the semiweekly club hop. He didn’t 
seem in the least astonished to sée her, 
and that was a bad sign, Sheila thought. , 
He stopped and shook hands and asked 
how she was making it, and then de- 
parted with never a backward glance, 
Adrienne urging him to the strains of 
“The Blue Danube.” 

Almost daily she ran into him; at the 
club, which was the center of the little 
suburb’s social life; or he dropped in 
for a high ball with Tom Burton; or on 
the links, where likely as not he would 
be lugging his own and Adrienne’s 
clubs. That was a bad sign, too. When 
one takes to caddying—well, as he had 
said, the engagement had not been offi- 
cially announced, but was tacitly un- 
derstood. In fact, Mrs. Lock’s face 
was taken as sufficient evidence. 

The next Saturday night, she ran 
into him coming out of the dining room. 
The Burtons had entertained a party 
of six before the dance. Sheila saw 
that he had discarded the uniform that 
had annoyed her so. 

“Been looking for you, Miss Bryan. 
May I speak to you a moment?” 

Feeling quite set up, Sheila led the 
way down the terrace and found a chair. 
He perched himself on the coping over 
her. 

“You remember the Howard Rubber 
Company ?” 

Sheila nodded. 

“They’re taking advantage of the ex- 
tension I gave them.” 

“I knew they would!” Sheila’s voice 
onfy halfway expressed the triumph she 


~felt. 


“Yes, it does seem as though you 
were right about them and had them 
doped out all along. Now what do you 
think about serving notice?” 
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“Tt will be a good thing to do!” Sheila 
said decisively. 

“Oh, there you are!” 

Adrienne, a glittering butterfly in her 
shimmering frock, floated down the ter- 
race and pounced upon them. 

“You’re always stuck in corners, 
talking dry-as-dust!” she pouted. 
“Sheila thinks in logarithms, whatever 
they are! I never got that far at school, 
did I, Sheila?” And she laughed her 
little, tinkling laugh and put out her 
hand toward Grant. “Come on, big 
man, and dance with Adrienne!” 

Grant climbed quickly down, a fatu- 
ous smile spreading over his whole face. 

“Much obliged, Miss Bryan. See you 
later.” 

Adrienne plucked him away, and as 
they went, Sheila could hear his deep 
murmur in response to her running, lit- 
tle giggles. 

Gone was the triumph of a few min- 
utes before. In its place was a sick- 
ening feeling that she had underesti- 
mated Adrienne. More than that, she 
She took stock 


owed her an apology! 
of the situation and of herself. If she 
wanted him—but, it was no longer a 


case of if. She did want him! Then, 
_ the sooner she realized that her meth- 
ods were all wrong the better. Adri- 
enne held Grant by the oldest means 
in the world; she had been trying the 
newest and greenest! 

Mr. W. L. George says: “Lips that 
are made to be kissed must learn to 
talk wisdom after a while.” Well, how 
did one set about turning lips that 
talked wisdom into lips that were made 
to be kissed? Sheila decided that Adri- 
enne herself was her best model. So, 
for the rest of that night she conscien- 
tiously studied Adrienne’s methods. 
Some of them were pretty raw, she de= 
cided; but she was bound to admit they 
were pretty effective. 

On Monday, she told Madge she had 
to go to town. She took with her all 
the clothes she had brought down with 


her. In the chaste seclusion of her room 
she carefully went over the whole as- 
sortment and came to the conclusion 
that she didn’t have a decent frock to 
her name. Forthwith, she descended 
upon the family dressmaker, whom she 
had utterly ignored for the past five 
years, having preferred to get her things 
ready-made, because it was lots less 
bother. 

“I want a lot of clothes in an 
awful hurry,” she stated. “And I want 
some chiffons and—you know—clingy 
things !” 

Sheila blushed, but Madame Rose, 
wise in her way, nodded her head un- 
derstandingly and set to work with a 
tape measure. 

“You’ve been outdoors a lot this sum- 
mer, haven’t you, Miss Sheila?” she 
asked presently, as Sheila moved _rest- 
lessly under her hand. 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Why don’t you get some facials? I 
have a friend who has just opened a 
shop and she gives a French pack that 
works wonders for sunburn and freck- 
les.” 

“Where is she?” asked Sheila. 

The address was given. In the week 
that followed, Sheila divided her time 
entirely between Madame Rose and the 
friend who did “marvels.” 

“Where: on earth have you been?” 
Madge demanded as she descended 
upon Bronxton, late Saturday after- 
noon, her taxi piled high with a huge 
trunk and:numerous bags and flowered 
hatboxes. 

“Getting some clothes.” 

And when she came down that night 
wrapped in a multicolored chiffon eve- 
ning coat, bound in soft black fur, 
Madge felt she had been getting some 
clothes ! 

At their own pet table at the club 
their party was the gayest. People kept 
trooping over to see what was going 
on and remained to feast their eyes on 
Sheila. For Sheila had blossomed 
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overnight, as it were. Serene in the 
consciousnéss that her rose frock was 
perfect, that her hair and skin were 
beyond reproach, that she had never 
felt so well in all her life before, she 
fairly sparkled and radiated joy. 

She stole a glance across the room 
in the direction of the Lock party. 
Adrienne had a new flame, a good- 
looking young naval officer. Grant 
looked miserably unhappy, and as she 
watched Adrienne’s birdlike darts and 
the drooping of the honey-colored head 
toward the enamored youth, all the faint 
scruples that Sheila might have had left, 
went glimmering. She almost gritted 
her teeth. 

When dinner was over the little par- 
ties broke up and couples loitered out 
on the terrace or found corners in the 
reading room, to await the tuning up of 
the dance music. 

Sheila found Grant morosely smok- 
ing in a corner of the big, leather lounge 
just inside the library door. 

“What are you looking so glum 
about?” she asked as she sank down 
beside him and airily spread the masses 
of rose net frock out on either side of 
her. She seemed to be absorbed in 
doing it. He watched her a moment in 
silence. 

“What makes you think something is 
wrong?” 

“Oh, because!” said Sheila. 

“Well, for one thing, the Howard 
Rubber Company has filed a petition 
of bankruptcy.” 

“Oh!” Sheila’s “oh” was soft and 
full of sympathy, but she ‘didn’t volun- 
teer any remedy for the situation. She 
had learned her lesson! 

“And then I’m worried about a lot 
of things,” Grant went on. He stopped 
as Adrienne, drooping on the arm of 
the naval young man, came into sight. 

“Oh!” said Sheila again; and this 
“oh” was even softer and more full of 
sympathy than the one before. 
Adrienne waved the young man away 


and came toward them. “Well really, 
Dick, I must say I like the way you go 
off and leave mother hunting all over 
the clubhouse for you! I suppose you 
two are talking business again! It’s 
too bad you can’t go into partnership 
—Grant & Bryan Company!” Adrienne 
laughed disagreeably. Grant rose to 
his feet instantly. Sheila saw that the 
fatuous smile that usually played over 
his features when Adrienne was about, 
was lacking to-night. 

“Will you excuse me, Miss Bryan?” 
They started away. He turned and 
came back. “Will you save me a dance 
later on?” he asked. 

Sheila nodded her head. 

Then she got up and went out to the 
desk and sent a long telegram. 

Adrienne’s temper seemed to be play- 
ing her tricks. Once, when she stopped 
near them, Sheila eyed them keenly, 
They had been quarreling while thev 
danced. 

Later on, when Grant came, she said: 

“Suppose we sit it out?” She led 
the way down the terrace to two low 
wicker chairs. 

“Now,” she said, “tell me all about 
everything!” 

And when it was over, she sat quiet 
for a few moments. “Why don’t you 
smoke ?” 

Grant hauled out a cigar and lighted 
it. Sheila closed her éyes. 

“T feel better now. “It’s good of you 
to let me talk to you like this. You 
always seem to understand, somehow!” 

He turned and looked down at her. 
Sheila lay very still in the low, wicker 
chair. The moon made light and shad- 
ows on her frock, and her face and 
neck and arms were warm, satiny- 
smooth, ivory carvings. Under his gaze 
she stirred slightly and opened her eyes. 
His look seemed to center itself upon 
her arms. And lovely they were in the 
pale light! As he did not turn away, 
she raised them toward him. 

“TI don’t suppose,” she said daringly, 
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and just a little breathlessly, “you even 
knew that I had arms before!” 

“J—I beg your pardon!” he said and 
turned quickly away. 

After a long silence he spoke again. 

“I know you haven’t got much use 
for me. You told me pretty plainly 
what you thought of me, and I reckon 
I am pretty much of a dub!” 

Sheila stirred her hands in protest. 

“Everything seems to have gone 
wrong lately,” he went on. 

“Tell me!” said Sheila suddenly. 
“It’s Adrienne you’re engaged to, isn’t 
it?” 

Ves.” 

“Why didn’t you announce it?” 

“God knows! It was a notion of 
hers!” Sheila smiled to herself. She 
well knew why girls with Adrienne’s 
idea of a good time wouldn’t wish to 
announce an engagement until the last 
minute. “And now, the way things 
have turned out for us, it seems she was 
right !’’ 


“The Howard Rubber 


Comany ! 
Surely it isn’t as bad as that?” 
“Oh, no, not that, but, you!” 
“Me?” 
“Yes, you see I can’t leave for a_min- 


ute and 

“T’m sorry!” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter!” 

Sheila wondered whether if she had 
been engaged to a man who referred 
to the happy consummation of his de- 
sire in just that tone and manner, she 
would have liked it. She decided she 
wouldn’t. 

Two days later, her brother Ted, 
tanned and in high spirits from a Cana- 
dian fishing trip, dropped in on them 
and asked Tom Burton to put him up 
at the Bronxton Golf Club. The matter 
was easily arranged. 

“And now, sis,” he said, the first 
minute he found himself alone with 
Sheila, “why all this secrecy? You owe 
me something for giving up a Roman 
holiday !” 


“I’m about to reward you!” Sheila 
laughed, and she pulled his dark head 
down and kissed him swiftly on both 
cheeks, 

“It’s bad as all that, then!” Ted 
shook his head mournfully. “Lay on, 
Macduff!” 

“Macduff is right—’tis a deep, dark 
plot!” And then she told him. 

When she had finished, Ted gave a 
shrill whistle. 

“Not old Dick!” he said incredu- 
lously. 

Sheila nodded her head vigorously. 

“You blessed old kid! And it’s the 
real thing!” 

Sheila shook the arm away. 

“If I thought he cared for the silly 
little fool, it would be different! But 
he doesn’t! It’s only because he’s so 
easy-going and stupid!” 

“Stupid !” 

“Yes, goose, stupid! All nice men 
are stupid where women are con- 
cerned !” 

“And you want me——” 

“I just want you to keep her out of 
my way.” 

“Trust me!” 

Long before the week was over, Ted 
had made good his promise—not that 
it required an unusual ability on any 
man’s part to interest Adrienne! About 
all that was necessary was that he 
should be new and passably attractive. 
Ted, being Sheila’s brother, was this 
and more. 

When the four of them, Adrienne, 
Grant, Ted, and Sheila, found them- 
selves embarked on anything, somehow 
or other it always happened that Ted 
and the golden-haired siren invariably 
lingered in the rear. If it was golf, 


Sheila and Dick would be making the ~ 


nineteenth hole with a glass of some- 
thing on the terrace when the others 
came straggling in. It was the same 
at the semiweekly hops. Grant found 
himself paired with Sheila without ever 
knowing how it happened, and not car- 
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ing, for Sheila, a sparkling companion 
in her crisp sports, a lure in the chif- 
fons and “clingy” things which Madame 
Rose had labored over, fast came to 
mean more than office troubles to him. 

In proportion to his interest in the 
new Sheila his moroseness increased. 
When the last week of Ted’s visit 
lengthened, his low spirits affected the 
whole quartet. Adrienne made it all 
the worse by continually nagging at 
him. Sheila’s heart ached for him but 
she didn’t ask him what the trouble 
was. She never mentioned the office 
or anything else that in the remotest 
way meant business. She just waited. 

Then, on Thursday, he disappeared 
bodily from the club and no one knew 
where he had gone or when he would 
be back. Sheila’s face wore a haunted 
look. 

“T'll go to town and hunt the beg- 
gar!” Ted volunteered on Saturday aft- 
ernoon. 

“No,” said Sheila, “that wouldn’t do 
any good! Oh, why do women have 
to wait?’ she went on passionately. 
“Why can’t we stretch out our hands 
and take what belongs to us? Why do 
we have to wait until somebody’s hand 
offers it to us first!” 

Ted looked at her; then he stuck his 
hands in his pockets and strolled away. 

Sheila dressed early. There was the 
bare possibility that he might come 
back for the hop. She put on the same 
rose-colored frock she had worn the 
night they sat on the terrace when she 
had accused him of never having no- 
ticed that she was a woman. The three 
of them, Madge, Tom, and she, walked 
over to the club in silence. 

The evening was half gone when she 
saw him standing in the doorway, his 
eyes roaming over the floor in search 
of something. Sheila’s -heart almost 
stopped beating. Now she would know! 
Was it Adrienne he was looking for 
or—— 


No, he passed Adrienne by and the 
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eyes continued their search until they 
found her, sitting still in her ‘corner, 
He straightened up and came over to 
her. 

“Will you dance?” he asked. 

“No,” Sheila said, and looked at him. 
Then she got up and went out on the 
terrace, down the length of it, found 
the two chairs in the dim light, and ‘sat 
down. Grant threw himself down be- 
side her. 

Now, what Sheila had meant to say 
and what she said were two entirely dif- 
ferent things. 

“Why did you go away?” 

“T had to think,” he answered simply. 

“Think ?” 

“Yes, you see, Adrienne broke off our 


‘engagement Tuesday night.” 


“Oh!” said Sheila softly. 

“Tell me, Sheila,” Dick leaned over 
and put one hand on her own, where 
it rested on the arm of her chair, “tell 
me, do you still hate me?’ 

“Hate you?” 

Her mind and heart fused themselves 
in one wonderful, swirling mass. 

“Yes, that day at the office, you 
know, you said you hated me and every- 
thing I stood for! You said you hated 
me because I was a man!” 

Had she really said that? It seemed 
so long ago! 

“Because,” he went on, “I love you, 
dear, and I’ve got to know!” 

“Oh, Dick,” Sheila said with a little 
sob, reaching out both arms toward 
him. “I think—I think I must have 
meant that I loved you!” 

“Thank God!” he said, and gathered 
her up and found the two trembling 
lips that were still trying to tell him 
what it was she did mean on that Sat- 
urday afternoon long since dead. 

“And you ” he said presently, 
“you with your notions of equality— 
why, you were just made to fit in the 


hollow of a man’s arms, and nothing 
else!” . 
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Sheila buried her head in that de- 
spised shelter and said nothing. Pres- 
ently, though, she raised her head. 

“T’ve been thinking—you know, you 
haven’t asked me to marry you! I sup- 
pose you just forgot it!” 

Grant gave her a little shake. She 
put her fingers over his mouth to stop 
whatever he was about to say. 

“T’ve been thinking,” she said, “how 
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we'll manage. We both can’t leave the 
office at once, so I think you’d better 
take your honeymoon first and then 
come back and let me take mine!” 
He stopped her mouth quickly. 
“Don’t you ever think again!” he said 


sternly. “I'll do my own thinking about 


that. In_ fact, it’s already thought. 
We'll shut up the damn’ office!” 
And Sheila laughed. 


COME WITH YOUR FLUTE 


(COME to me with your reedy flute, 
And I will greet you, and prepare 
Honey and snow and citron fruit, 
And ivy for your hair. 


Come to me, though the old, old wine . 
Of beauty be a thing forgot; 

Though vintner and the Chian vine 
Be given to rust and rot. 


Come, though the still moon haunts the night, 
Unburied through a million years ; 

Though broken marbles, hushed and white, 
Let fall their futile tears. 


How should the fierce-eyed gods be mute, 
While Time grows terrible and strong! 
Come to me with your reedy flute; 
We have been dead too long! 
LestiE NELSON JENNINGS. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


ER name was Margaret Adeline 

Agnew. She was born in the 

Isle of Man. Her father was 

Robert Agnew, lieutenant governor of 
the island. 

As a tiny child, Margaret showed 
unusual gifts. Winsome, dainty, grace- 
ful, she was marvelously beautiful. She 
thrilled with ambition and worked so 
hard at her studies that she became a 
splendid linguist while still a very young 
girl, She spoke French and Italian as 
fluently as English. 

“Her skill in reading,” says a chron- 
icle, “was so wonderful that even Mrs. 
Siddons could scarcely rehearse the 
plays of Shakespeare with more power ; 
and rarely could any one be found who 
equaled her in familiarity with the Eng- 
lish classics.” 

She was also most accomplished in 
other ways; and during the unraveling 
of her strange life—of which I shall 
tell you, presently—she had devout 
cause to be thankful for those same 
gifts. 

While she was still a schoolgirl, Mar- 
garet began to have love affairs. She 
was not much interested in lovers, just 
then. In fact, with two notable ex- 
ceptions, she was a superwoman who, 
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Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Mrs. Blennerhasset: 
The Siren of the Enchanted Isle. 


through no will of her own, drew love 
from others as the sun draws water. 

The persistent adoration of every 
man, young or old, who came within 
the radius of her charm, annoyed 
rather than pleased her. She was busy 
preparing herself for the great future 
of which she dreamed, and she did 
not wish to he bothered or bored by the 
wayside. 

Then something happened which up- 
set all her cool calculations. 

Her mother’s brother, Harman Blen- 
nerhasset, appeared on the scene. His 
parents lived in Conway Castle, Ire- 
land; though he had been born in Eng- 
land. After graduating with distin- 
guished honors at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he had_been admitted to the 
bar. Then he had made the Grand 
Tour of the Continent. On his return 
he had settled down to practice law 
in Ireland. Everything pointed to a 
brilliant career for the young lawyer. 
He had wit, good looks, riches, intel- 
lect of a high order. However, he was 
much more interested in music, litera- 
ture, and the sciences than he was in 
law. So he played with his profession. 

Then in 1796 his father died, and 
further wealth dropped into Blenner- 
hasset’s pocket. As there was really 
no reason for him to shut himself up 
in his law office just then, he decided 
to pay a visit to the Isle of Man. 

He had not seen Margaret in years. 
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In place of ‘the little child he remem- 
bered, he found a lovely young girl just 
budding into womanhood, with a mind 
far beyond her years, and the assurance 
of a woman of the world. 

Their tastes were identical. 
walked, talked, rode together. Marga- 
ret fascinated him utterly. Blenner- 
hasset knew how to make himself most 
attractive. Added to the fact that he 
and Margaret were congenial in every 
way, Blennerhasset was a man of the 
world, with money enough to carve any 
sort of future he wished. His jolly 
companionship was most refreshing 
after the mournful sighings of the 
Manx Romeos. His friends were 
among the British nobility, not of the 
squireen class to which the girl was 
accustomed. In short, he _ typified 
everything that Margaret’s ambitious 
dreams had held. He became irresisti- 
ble to her. Before they knew what was 
happening to them they had forgotten 
that they were uncle and niece, and had 
fallen deeply and irrevocably in love. 

Naturally, the families were horrified. 
All the Isle of Man was horrified. The 
union was not to be thought of! Steps 
must be taken to prevent such a scan- 
dal! 

By this time Margaret and Blenner- 
hasset had lost sight of everything, ex- 
cept the fact that they could not live 

s without each other. Every other con- 
sideration was swamped in the depths 
of their love. So, while the family was 
devising ways to keep them apart, they 
ran off and were secretly married. 

Then the storm broke over their 

_heads. Being young,—she was eigh- 
teen, he thirty-one—they foolishly 
thought they could brazen the matter 
out and live down public censure. 

, Soon they saw their mistake. They 
were ostracized by their families and 
ignored by their former friends. They 
made new friends. That was to be ex- 
pected from two such attractive people. 
But Blennerhasset found that all the 


They 
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men they met fell in love with his wife 
and seemed to expect her to return the 
compliment. It annoyed him. Things 
grew very uncomfortable for them in 
England. Finally, they gave up the 
fight and decided to try a brand-new 
country—America. 

Before leaving England, Blenner- 
hasset bought a magnificent library and 
a comprehensive and varied chemical 
apparatus, both of which he took with 
him, evidently feeling that exiling them- 
selves to a land of darkest ignorance, it 
would be well for them to prepare for 
all possible emergencies of necessity 
or boredom. 

In New York, they soon found a host 
of friends among the right sort of peo- 
ple. 

Here Mrs. Blennerhasset almost at 
once became the rage. She was courted 
and quoted on every side. She was still 
so young that it all bore an air of 
novelty to her. She blossomed into 
fuller power, in the warmth of her great 
popularity. Accustomed from _baby- 
hood to receiving the homage of men, 
it seemed perfectly natural to Margaret 
that the flower of New York’s young 
manhood should prostrate itself at her 
feet. . 

Her husband was calmly certain of 
his wife’s loyalty, but he remembered 
the difference in their ages. Many at- 
tractive men were laying their hearts 
at Margaret’s little feet! He deemed it 
wise to get her out of harm’s way. So 
again they pulled up stakes and moved 
on. 

This time, Blennerhasset resolved he 
would take his wife so far from every- 
body, that he could keep her to him- 
self alone. He would hide her so 
deeply that her adorers would never 
find her out. 

He had heard rumors of beautiful 
islands in the “Far West,” so he started 
out to find one of them, in which to 
bury his priceless treasure. 

Mrs. Blennerhasset was loath to give 
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¥ up her friends and her jolly times. But 
she was a good wife, in spots, and she 
was a philosopher. She entered into 
the scheme with all the ardor of her 
Irish nature. She helped her husband 
get their belongings together, and 
started merrily on the queer journey 
toward their unknown future. 

They crossed the wilderness moun- 
tains to Pittsburgh. Here they tarried 
a few weeks, until Margaret’s beauty 
began to attract attention. Then, 
promptly they moved on. 

They procured a flat-bottomed boat, 
and floated down the Ohio river as far 
as Marietta. Here they heard of a 
rarely beautiful island, fourteen miles 
farther downstream. They pushed on. 

The island was all that had been 
represented to them, and more. It was 
almost entirely covered with virgin for- 
est, except for a few acres which sloped 
gently down to the water like a natural 
lawn. By the water’s edge grew giant 
willows and elms. There was plenty 
of room in the clearing for cattle to 
graze and for crops to grow. All else 
was wilderness. 

Here the harassed Blennerhasset 
brought his fascinating wife. Gayly 
she took up her abode in a block house, 
relic of early settlers during the Indian 
wars, while their own magnificent home 
was being built. The doting husband 
had immediately sent for any army of 
builders, artists, decorators, and gar- 
deners. 

The grounds were transformed into 
a marvel of beauty, with arbors, grot- 
toes, fairy nooks, and flowers every- 
where. Two boat landings were built, 
one toward the Ohio shore and one 
toward the Virginia side. Next, a flo- 
tilla of boats and a staff of negro slaves 
were bought. 

They kept the lawn as nature had 
made it, only cutting vistas here and 
there, to afford glimpses of the river 
through the trees. Curving walks and 


driveways led down to the beach. 
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The house grew into a superb man- 
sion before Mrs. Blannerhasset’s eyes. 
It was snow white, with wide porti- 
coes. It was architecturally perfect. 
Inside, there was a broad central hall, 
with beautiful carvings and gilt mold- 
ings. A huge library was stocked with 
the books brought from England. 
Everything spelled luxury. The draw- 
ing-room was a hall of mirrors that 
reflected the wonderful collection of 
art treasures, the brocaded curtains, the 


' rare carpets, the massive imported fur- 


niture. Everything was in such ex- 
quisite taste that the effect was har- 
monious and restful. 

The establishment boasted also a re- 
markably fine telescope and a solar 
microscope. Indeed, the doting ogre 
had omitted nothing that could possibly 
add to the happiness or amusement of 
the princess he had shut up in this 
enchanted palace. An antique violin 
and violoncello were among the many 
instruments in their music room. 

There was plenty of sport out of 
doors, for the woods were full of quail 
and other game. The pair were fond 
of hunting, and as Mr. Blennerhasset 
was very. nearsighted, it was his wife 
who generally found the quarry. 

For a time Margaret was happy and 
content on her dream isle. Then the 
novelty of it wore off. Her sleeping 
ambition awoke. The thought that her 
husband was wasting his scintillant 
mind in solitude and to no end, aroused 
her to rebellion. She urged him to use 
his brilliant oratorical talents in the 
Virginia courts. He would not listen. 
He was perfectly satisfied with the life 
and especially with its solitude. 

There was one thing he did not take 
into account, however. A superwoman 
cannot be hidden under a bushel or 
chained like Andromeda to a rock. Ru- 
mors of her charm began to drift across 
the river. She often rode the four- 
teen miles to Marietta on horseback, 
followed by a negro groom in livery. 
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“When she rode on horseback,” says 
Hildreth, “her dress was of fine scarlet 
broadcloth ornamented with gold but- 
tons and surmounted by a white beaver 
hat, on which floated the graceful 
plumes of the ostrich of the same color. 

is was sometimes changed to blue or 
yellow, with feathers to harmonize. She 
was a perfect equestrienne, always rid- 
ing a very spirited horse, with rich trap- 
. pings, who seemed proud of his bur- 
den. 

“She accomplished the ride to Mari- 
etta in the briefest time, dashing 
through and-under the dark foliage of 
the forest trees which then covered the 
greater part of the distance, reminding 
one of some tropical bird winging its 
way through the woods.” 

She had a gorgeous color in her 
cheeks during these rides, and her thick, 
glossy brown hair was set off by her 
sweet, starry blue eyes, the true Irish 
combination. Her figure was perfect. 
Small wonder, then, that she attracted 
attention wherever she went, and that 
Blennerhasset’s jewel shone all the 
brighter for having been buried so 
deep ! 

Before long, the island was thronged 
with guests—men of distinction lured 
there by the winsome Margaret. 

The enchanted princess had been hid- 
den long enough. She decided that her 
husband should have a political future, 
whether he wanted it or not. Before 
her unhappy husband realized that any- 
thing was wrong, the enchanted princess 
had changed into Circe, the enchant- 
ress. People were flocking toward the 
island, there to take on whatever men- 
tal form might please Margaret’s whim. 

A contemporary woman writer, who 
was familiar with the courts of Europe, 
says of her at this time: 

“T have never beheld any one who 
was equal to Mrs. Blennerhasset in 
beauty of person, dignity of manners, 
elegance of dress, in short, in all that 


is lovely and finished in the female per- 


son, as she was when queen of the 
Fairy Isle.” 

Scarcely a boat passed that did not 
unload a crowd of guests. 

Margaret, a picture of buoyant 
health rose at dawn. She spent sev- 
eral hours of the early morning in her 
kitchen, and often made dainties for 
her guests, with her own fair hands. 
Then, her housekeeping affairs settled 
for the day, she doffed her apron, 
dressed herself afresh, and devoted 
the rest of the time to her adorers. 
There were canoeing parties, hunts, and 
always the feast of reason and flow of 
soul. Sometimes the young people rode 
in long and joyous cavalcade through 
the woods, returning home at twilight 
to a regal feast. 

Margaret’s dinners were famous. 
They were invariably elaborate and for- 
mal, whether there were two or twenty 
persons present, but almost always there 
was a crowd at Venus’ wilderness 
shrine. 

Then, into the Blennerhasset Eden, 
came the serpent—in the person of 
Aaron Burr. 

Will you let me digress a minute to 
tell you a little about Burr, just to make 
way for the climax of our drama? 

He was undersized, black-eyed, and 
uncannily handsome—perhaps the most 
brilliant American in a cycle of bril- 
liant Americans. If he had had heart 
to match his brain, he would have won 
immortality instead of infamy. 

No woman could resist his hypnotic 
lure. He boasted, at the end of his 
days, that he had never gone a step 
out of his way to win any woman. It 
is probable that he told the truth, for 
women were eternally throwing them- 
selves at his feet. 

Burr rose with bewildering speed to 
the top of the political ladder. He ran 
for president against Thomas Jefferson. 
The result of the election was practi- 
cally a tie. Burr always believed that 
he had been elected, and he felt that 
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the legal decision in Jefferson’s favor 
was fraudulent. This embittered him 
against the whole nation which he had 
helped to upbuild. 

According to the custom of the time, 
a defeated presidential candidate must 
serve as vice president. Burr accepted 
this thankless office with what grace 
he could, but he was hopelessly em- 
bittered and vengeful. 

For years, he and Alexander Hamil- 
ton had been personal and political ene- 
mies. During Burr’s vice presidency, 
their feud reached a dramatic climax. 
A duel followed, in which Hamilton 
was killed. The duel was held in ac- 
cordance with the code of honor which 
prevailed in those days. It was a fair 
fight. Burr was no more to blame for 
the death than was Hamilton himself. 
|He took an equal chance of death. 

Hamilton, just then, was the national 
‘idol. Burr, by his cynical bitterness 
jand lack of heart, had lost his own 
‘earlier popularity. As a result, he now 
found himself the most hated man in 
America. The nation mourned Hamil- 
ton and cursed his slayer. Burr’s politi- 
cal career was at an end. His liberty 
was in danger. The bullet that had 
killed Hamilton had rebounded and 
killed Burr’s own future. 

It was then that his boundless ambi- 
tion and his grudge against the United 
States found a strange outlet. In his 
baffled brain was born a scheme fairly 
breath-taking in its audacity and magni- 
tude. In brief, Burr planned to seize 
Mexico, which was then a Spanish 
province, and to make himself master 
of the vast stretch of wild territory to 
the north of Mexico, as far west as the 
Rockies—perhaps to the Pacific itself. 

Here he proposed to found a gigantic 
empire of the West, with himself as 
its ruler. He is said to have chosen, as 
his future title, “Aaron the First, Em- 
peror of the West.” 

The venture was less insane than it 
now seems. 


Spain’s hold on Mexico . 
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was weak, and was soon to be cast off 
forever. The great region to the north 
of Mexico was practically No Man’s 
Land. There seemed a good chance 
that a few thousand hardy men, under 
the right leader, might seize and hold 
and develop such an empire as Burr 
dreamed of, even as, a few years later, 
a mere handful of American pioneers 
thrashed the Mexican armies and cap- 
tured Texas. 

The mainspring for so mighty an 
enterprise was, of course, money; and 
money was a thing that Burr had never 
possessed except in homeopathic quan- 
tities. A huge fortune was needed to 
recruit and equip his expedition. The 
first step was to get hold of such a 
fortune. Burr’s few remaining influ- 
ential friends were either too cautious 
or too patriotic to advance the funds 
he needed. 

Then he chanced to remember cer- 
tain strange tales that had drifted east- 
ward to him; tales of a simple and ec- 
centric Irish multimillionaire who had 
built for himself an Arabian Nights 
palace in the Ohio wilderness, and who 
reigned there as a forest king. 

Visitors-to Blennerhasset Island had 
brought back dazzling stories of the 
millionaire’s gloriously beautiful wife 
and of her husband’s blind devotien to 
her. 

Here was a solution for ail of Burr’s 
difficulties. Blennerhasset was a for- 
eigner; therefore he would not be 
hampered by loyalty to the United 
States. He was simple and unsophisti- 
cated; the type of man whose brain 
and fidelity Burr had always been able 
to ensnare. - Blennerhasset worshiped 
his wife, and, presumably, would be 
guided by her in all things. Burr was 


calmly certain of his own power over 
women. 
Blennerhasset, too, was reputed to 
have boundless influence over the horde 
of foresters and pioneers scattered 
through the neighboring wilds. A word 
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from him would bring hundreds of 
sturdy recruits flocking to the Burr 
standard. 

| Altogether, the combination was ideal, 
Burr bent his step westward. 

One morning, a few weeks later, Mr. 
Blennerhasset was seated in his study, 
when a servant informed him that “a 
very gentlemanly, well-dressed man” 
had just landed from a boat, and was 
viewing the lawn. 

Blennerhasset bade the servant in- 
vite the visitor into the house. 

Burr sent back a courteous refusal, 
but thoughtfully accompanied the mes- 
sage with his card. When Blenner- 
hasset read the name, and found that 
it was a former vice president who was 
cooling his heels on his lawn, he hur- 
ried out and greeted him cordially, in- 
sisting that Burr should enter the man- 
sion. 

Mrs. Blennerhasset was notified and 
came forward to welcome the guest 
with her usual grace. Burr masked 
himself in his most seductive and re- 
sistless fascinations, and it was not long 
before he wound his way into his host- 
ess’ heart. 

This done, he artfully inoculated her 
eager and ambitious mind with the poi- 
son of his own ambition. He imbued 
her with a thirst for glory to match 
his own. She could hardly wait to 
exchange the peaceful quiet of Blen- 
nerhasset’s island for the exhilarating 
storm and bustle of the embryo empire, 
which Burr painted in glowing colors. 
In short, she loved him, not as Desde- 
mona loved Othello, “for the dangers 
he had passed,” but for the dangers 
that were to come! 

Subtly Burr unfolded his daring 
scheme, telling what he chose to tell, 
withholding the rest. Then he left the 
island, to give the poison a chance to 
soak in. 

A voluminous correspondence was 
kept up, and Burr persuaded the Blen- 
nerhassets to spend the next winter in 


New York and Philadelphia, where it 
was easier to hatch plots, unsuspected. 

Blennerhasset innocently agreed to 
buy a large tract of land within the 
Spanish territory and ona river. This 
was to be sold at enormous profit later, 
to emigrants from Europe and the At- 
lantic States. What Burr kept secret 
was his own treasonable intention to 
provoke a revolt from Spain, and to 
seize Mexico and the Western territory. 

That autumn, Burr again spent a lot 
of time on the island. He ordered fif- 
teen very large and expensive flat-bot- 
tomed boats, from forty to fifty feet 
long. Mr. Blennerhasset footed the 
bills. 

“The boats were to convey the emi- 
grants’ food and household and farm- 
ing utensils—and an ample supply of 
guns and ammunition,” says Wirt. “As 
it was manifest that these warlike 
weapons might be needed to repel hos- 
tile savages, no one thought of regard- 
ing the expedition as treasonable in its 
nature.” 

One of the boats was larger than the 
others and fitted up with a luxurious 
cabin, “containing a fireplace and every 
comfort available.” This was espe- 
cially designed for Mrs. Blennerhasset. 

Five hundred eager, impatient men 
were soon recruited and ready to start 
out on the adventurous voyage. Per- 
haps none of these five hundred was a 
traitor to his country. Burr told them 
that President Jefferson knew all about 
the scheme and approved of it. “In 
confidence,” he now let the news drift 
about that there might soon be war 
with Spain, that Congress would then 
send a large army to Mexico, that the 
inhabitants would rally round the 
American banners with wildest enthu- 
siasm. Mexico would be wrested from 
Spain without a struggle, he said. And 
his little band of pioneers would have 
in their hands the molding of a majestic 
empire, and in their pockets undreamed- 
of riches. 
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At Burr’s elbow stood Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset. She was the life and impetus 
¥ of the whole expedition. Her husband 
was to be second only to Burr, when 
the glittering prizes were handed out. 
Her ready wit and tact smoothed the 
way for Burr, over and over again. 

Then, just as everything was going 
beautifully, the government discovéred 
the plot. Jefferson knew Burr and his 
powers of intrigue. An order was 
issued to seize the boats, 

Blennerhasset, much troubled, wished 
at once to give up the whole plan; but 
his wife had gone into the thing with 
all the enthusiasm of her nature and 
she was determined that he should see 
it through. 

With her, the die had been cast, and 
on it depended her happiness or her 
ruin. Retreat. spelled loss of reputa- 
tion,’ fortune, self-respect, perhaps 
of liberty. Word was brought to her 
that three companies of militia were 
to descend on the island, burn the house, 
and shoot Blennerhasset. Still she 
would not give in. 

“Onward!” she urged the doubting, 
hesitating husband. “Go, before the 
minions of the government are upon 
you! Do not wait for me and the chil- 
dren. They dare not molest me! We 
will follow as soon as we can!” 

Calling a maid, she packed her hus- 
band’s things and ordered all hands to 
the river. Throwing on a cloak, she 
hurried to the stables with her husband, 
despite the December blizzard that was 
raging. The horses were gone. None 
could be had. Margaret suggested a 
canoe. 

Just as Blennerhasset was getting into 
it, forms closed in on him out of the 
darkness. The first boatload of militia 
had arrived. The fugitive was called 
on to surrender. 

Blennerhasset refused. Eight guns 
were instantly leveled at his breast. He 
was about to be shot as a traitor, when 
Mrs, Blennerhasset stepped between 
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him and the rifle muzzles. At sight of 
her lovely and determined face, Colonel 
Phelps, the commanding officer, in- 
stantly ordered the guns lowered. The 
Blennerhasset servants -rallied around 
their mistress with weapons hastily 
grabbed from the house. Her spirit 
was infectious. They determined to 
resist the militia to the end. There was 
a moment’s parley.. 

Colonel Phelps had not come to shoot 
Mrs. Blennerhasset or her servants. 
He was quite embarrassed, and so were 
the soldiers. 

The latter took advantage of the 
temporary truce to light a fire on the 
beach. It was so bitterly cold that 
Margaret sent several of the servants 
up to the house for wine, with whis- 
pered instructions to get the men as 
drunk as possible. 

The freezing officers of the law soon 
found it was an easy matter to “keep 
their spirits up by keeping their spirits 
down.” They became riotously drunk. 
They toasted Mrs. Blennerhasset again 
and again. Blennerhasset gave them 
the slip and escaped down the river 
while Margaret kept the glasses filled. 

Colonel Phelps immediately set out 
in pursuit, but Blennerhasset got away 
to safety. 

The soldiers were left to watch the 
island. With their commander gone, 
they lost all restraint, and behaved like 
savages. 

Mrs. Blennerhasset hurried to Mari- 
etta, to try to gain possession of one of 
the expeditionary boats. She was not 
successful. So she returned to the 
island to find frightful confusion every- 


where. 


Mob spirit ruled. During her absence 
the soldiers had gained access to the 
Blennerhasset wine cellars and had gone 
crazy with drink. Fences were torn 
down to make bonfires; exotic shrubs 
were torn up by the roots. 

Margaret stood for a moment look- . 
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ing on, with unmoved countenance. 
Then she went about her business, 
packing, heartening her children and 
the servants. Her courage and calm- 
ness kept the household from breaking 
down. 

For seven days the debauch went on. 
In the midst of all this horror, Marga- 
ret glided fearlessly through the scenes 

-of orgy, paying no hged. She packed, 
systematically, whatever they allowed 
her to pack. She kept her own retinue 
about her. For Margaret, the rioters 
did not exist. 

Then Colonel Phelps came back from 
his unsuccessful search. He apologized 
humbly for the disgraceful actions of 
his men, and allowed Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset to leave the island in a boat of- 
fered by one of her admirers from Bel- 

-pré. Several young men, who could 
not bear to see their idol leave home 
alone in such a sad plight, threw in their 
fortunes with hers. 

There was little protection from wind 
or rain on the rude bark that carried 
Margaret away from her Dream Isle. 
As she stepped aboard, the last re- 
straint on the part of the drunken rev- 
elers vanished. They set fire to the 
house. All the books, pictures, and 
priceless aft treasures it contained were 
burned to ashes. The gorgeous mir- 
rors were smashed with hammers. 
Destruction swept the whole island. 

Margaret reached the mouth of the 


‘river. 


Here she found her husband, 
and together they went to Natchez. 

Blennerhasset and Burr were both ar- 
rested. Blennerhasset was acquitted, as 
no real evidence could be found against 
him. 

For ten years he and Margaret lived 
in Natchez. Then they returned to 
England where, in 1831, the unlucky 
man died, bankrupt. 

That Margaret held her mystic charm 
to the last, is proved by an extract from 
a letter to her husband, written shortly 
before his death. 

“While I find my society more than 
ever courted,” she writes, “I fear, al- 
ways, your being involved in private 
quarrels.” 

After her husband’s death, she came 
back to America and tried to obtain 
recompense for the destruction of her 
property by the United States soldiers. 

Mr. Emmet, a distinguished lawyer, 
fell under her irresistible spell, and 
willingly undertook the case. 

Henry Clay met her. The super- 
statesman was swept off his feet by the 
loveliness of the superwoman. Heart 
and soul, he threw himself into the- 
effort to recover heavy damages for her. 

But while the suit was still before 
the courts, Margaret suddenly died of 
inflammation of the heart. She was 
buried in New York by strangers, who 
had nursed her tenderly through her 
last hours of sickness and poverty. 


Next Month: Marguerite de Valois 


FAITHFULNESS 
t HAVE loves by the score, 
Yet I swear I am true, 
For when kissing the others, 
I’m thinking of you! 


I’d adore you far less 
Were I bound to the shrine, 


There are all kinds of faithfulness; 


This kind is mine! 


FANNIE KILBOURNE. 
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HE first act was more than half 
over when she arrived. Fol- 


lowed by her husband, she 
trailed languorously down the aisle, 
leaving in her wake an odorous aroma 
of Oriental nights and sultans’ palaces. 

As they seated themselves, she slid 
her brocaded wrap over the seat back 
with a soft, little rustle and shrugged 
her pale, rounded shoulders into grace- 
ful relaxation. There came a musical 
tinkle from her lap as she arranged a 
cluster of jeweled toilet accessories 
which dangled, from her wrist. With 
every movement of her arms she ex- 
uded little puffs of exquisite scent. 

Her husband, a model of conserva- 
tive elegance in his evening clothes and 
fine linen, made a few polite and inef- 
fectual movements in behalf of her 
further comfort before turning to the 
stage. 

Hers was an elegance which could 
have been achieved only through those 
exclusive and exorbitant channels 
known to the master beauty conjurer, 
and it was, as usual, confiscating atten- 
tion from the rightful creditors behind 
the glare of the footlights. She re- 


ceived the flattering glances as the 
rightful homage due to beauty, that ex- 
pensive goddess before whom she daily 
burned her incense, and stifling a little 
yawn of ennui, she glanced at her hus- 
band, already absorbed in the ones 
scene before him. 
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By Reita Lambert Ranck 


Author of “The Bobbed Head,” etc. 


His profile, leanly cut against the 
shadowy gray of the auditorium, awoke 
her again to the wonder of her con- 
quest. For nearly five years now she 
had held this discreet, middle-aged 
financier, she, Pauline Heath, once of 
“Durand’s Follies.” 

Now she sat “out front,” an opulent 
spectator of her ex-manager’s newest 
extravaganza, an offering just five 
times more ambitious and five times 
more stupendous than that production 
five years ago from which she had de- 
parted to enter that enviable mecca of 
chorus girls—a rich marriage! 

It had been five years in which she 
had tasted lavishly of the sweets that 
lie between the covers of a bounteous 
check book; in which an appropriate 
background for her beauty had been 
provided ; in which she had traveled far 
and luxuriously, visiting all the famous 
European capitals, and gathering, en 
route, rare gems and fabrics with which 
to accentuate her loveliness. 

But always New York had drawn 
them back—the glittering magnet which 
Pauline could not resist. Even Paris 
did not hold for her the fascination of 
Broadway. She had not the capacity 
to appreciate that consummate art that 
is Parisian gayety, but preferred the 
glaring galaxy of Broadway with its 
ceaseless and violent hilarity. 

True, she had played no active part 
in it these five years. Dignity had de- 
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manded the discarding of her old asso- 
Ciates and, somehow, new ones had not 
materialized. She had made no inden- 
tations on the fortress of disapproval 
erected by her husband’s relatives, and 
so, beyond a few friends—unanchored 
bits of flotsam like themselves—they 
had formed no friendly coterie and 
held no place in any established stratum 
of the city’s life. 

But they were omnivorous first night- 
ers. In such an aggregation of splen- 
dor and pomp which constitutes a 
Broadway theatrical “first night,” Pau- 
line was at ease. For such an occasion 
she could submit to the rites of coiffeur 
and maid to some purpose. ~ 

And so she sat now, a brilliant jewel 
among other brilliant jewels, conscious 
of each strand of hair in her elaborately 
simple headdress; of the infinitesimal 
platinum watch on her slender wrist; 
of the brilliance of the marquise-shaped 
diamond on her finger. Conscious of 
the satiny sheen of her arms and shoul- 
ders and of the utter perfection of her 
newest Paguin frock, she took careful, 
mental cognizance of all these details 
before releasing her mind and concen- 
trating on the scene before her. 

The stage setting was an astonishing 
achievement of harmony, albeit the art- 
ist’s brush had struck the note of every 
divergent shade. The chorus, like a 
carelessly fashioned nosegay, ran the 
gamut of feminine loveliness from a 
tiny brunette in orange and jet to a 
stately blonde in pastel shades of lav- 
ender and pink. The music was a part 
of the mood ; it swayed and thrilled like 
an undulating, sensuous breeze setting 
into rhythmical motion the supple limbs 
and floating draperies of the women. 

Blasé as she was, Pauline recognized 
that Durand had touched the epic note 
in musical revues, and her attention 
grew gradually less self-conscious and 
more sincerely critical. 

Where had he found his girls, she 
wondered. It was extraordinary that 


even Durand should have achieved such 
a magnificent percentage of beauty and 
youth. 

She turned to her husband. 

“It’s a wonderful chorus, don’t you 
think ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders ever so 
slightly and pursed his lips, which was 
the thing he invariably did when the 
subject of feminine beauty was intro- 
duced, and which, translated, said quite 
obviously: “Oh, fair! Fair! But 
they’ve nothing on 

Usually the subtle compliment sent 
a thrill of pleasure up Pauline’s spine, 
but to-night she was unaccountably an- 
noyed. A surge of unrest swept over 
her, a recurrence of that weary irri- 
tability of which she had been aware 
lately. Her eyes came back to the stage 
where a corsetless, titian-haired young 
person was swaying her slim body and 
waving her white arms in an ecstasy of 
joyous abandonment as she sang. 

As she watched her, Pauline remem- 
bered suddenly those days when she 
had held the center of the stage. 
Shortly before her mafriage she had 
graduated from the chorus to a minor 
place among the principals. Then, 
every evening for eight intoxicating 


moments, she had been the cynosure of — 


thirteen hundred pairs of eyes. 

She recalled the wild pounding of her 
heart and the sublime exultation. Noth- 
ing, she now knew, could ever again 
equal that thrill. As she watched the 
automatonlike gyrations of the well- 
trained chorus, memories of the old 
days romped back into her mind to 
the tune of the orchestra’s melody. The 
endless days of rehearsal with time only 
for a hasty roll and coffee between 
long, exhausting periods of work; the 
hall room she had shared with Gertie 
Hull, and the nondescript suppers they 
had enjoyed together; the weekly en- 
velope which had seemed so amply full, 
and the occasional “Johnnies” with their 
silly talk and welcome flattery! 
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Retrospect dulled the angles of actu- 
ality. As she dreamed, she found her 
lassitude and irritability crystallizing 
into an aching nostalgia for the old, 
turbulent life. A wave of hot blood 
mounted into her cheeks and her breath 
came in hot little gusts. Perhaps the 
sight of Gertie Hull and Sadie West, as 
lithe and lovely as ever and both proud 
interpreters of small parts, accentu- 
ated her discontent for, monstrous as it 
seemed, she envied them, 

As the gorgeous entertainment un- 
folded, she imagined herself first as the 
ingénue, then as the star, first in one 
costume and then in another, mentally 
rehearsing all the poses and postures 
with which a wealth of mirrors had 
made her so familiar. 

In the midst of her enchanted imag- 


* inings she was drawn rudely back to 


reality by her husband’s voice: 

“This is the finale! Shall we start 
before the crowd?” 

She let him draw her wrap about 
her, and rose, veiling her truant 
thoughts with a haughty nonchalance, 
and again exuding that alluring fra- 
grance of Oriental gardens. 

As they stepped into their limou- 
sine, she heard, as if from a great dis- 
tance, her husband’s curt criticisms of 
the performance. She answered him in 
monosyllables, for she was picturing 
herself in cream and silver, singing the 
contagious song hit of the evening, re- 
sponding to persistent demands for an 
encore. 

“Wasn’t that your old friend Ger- 
trude Hull who played Durfena?” 

“Yes. Skinny, isn’t she?” 

She was dreaming of headline ex- 
clamations in all the papers anent the 
return of the beautiful Pauline Heath 
to the contemporary stage! 

Home at last, her maid dismissed, she 
relaxed beneath her scented coverlet, 
laved in the luxury of crépe de Chine, 
the delicate aroma of her bath salts 
filling the room. 
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Emotions of any sort she had re- 
ligiously avoided as devastating enemies 
of beauty, and this sudden enthusiasm 
almost frightened her, such a flaming 
hold did it have upon her usually leth- 
argic spirits. No more, she gloated, 
would the cultivated rose of her loveli- 
ness bloom in its marital hothouse for 
one. Instead, it should attract and 
charm the multitude. There could be 
no competition as in the old days, for 
she now possessed the proper setting 
for her charms. Gone were those days 
of cheap, ambitious finery! Her pres- 
ent wardrobe was such as would strike 
envy into the hearts of the most for- 
tunate daughters of Eve, for had not 
clothes been her one absorbing thought 
for nearly five years? 

She realized suddenly that she must 
sleep. A restless night leaves ugly 
traces, and to-morrow she must be at 
her ravishing best. And so, as the 
voice of vanity was the only potent one 
she knew, Pauline turned resolutely to 
the wall, closing her eyes and pushing 
sleeplessness from her as she would a 
poison thing. 

Next morning her husband came into 
her room as he always did, to say an 
affectionate good-by before leaving for 
his office. 

Pauline was in bed, daintily imbibing 
coffee and dry toast which were set 
forth on a delicate wicker tray. The 
soft cream lace and rosebud pink of 
her boudoir cap framed her face, and 
her dark eyes had the pellucid clarity of 
a child’s. 

He stooped and kissed her lips, 

“How goes it this morning?” he 
asked. “No headache, I hope?” 

She shook her head. 

“Indeed not! I feel wonderful!” 

“You look it!” he said admiringly. 
“Do you feel disposed to pick me up 
at the office at four, and take me to 
tea?” 
Her eyes dropped and her pink- 
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tipped fingers dawdled with the toast 
before her. 

“Oh, I’m afraid I can’t. I’ve a fit- 
ting at Natalie’s this afternoen. I’d 
better not promise. Perhaps, though!” 

He bent over her. 

“She’s a cold little beauty, isn’t she?” 
he whispered. “But I haven’t time to 
coax !” 

After he had left she wondered how 
she could have tolerated him all these 
years; his placid good nature, his col- 
orless personality, his egotistical pro- 
prietorship. She wondered if he would 
divorce her when she had gone. She 
must arrange to take her jewels and 
gowns and furs before he should know. 
They alone were worth a small fortune. 

She did not make an appointment 
with Durand, but drove directly there 
after lunch, when she knew he would 
be in his office. Other appointments 
he might have, but that he would see 
her she-was certain. 

She was wearing a mahogany broad- 
cloth street dress with long, intricately 
draped lines that both concealed and 
suggested the symmetry of her expen- 
sively corseted figure. She wore an ex- 
quisite white fox neckpiece. On her 
head a French creation- announced its 
simple costliness, and her scent envel- 
oped her like a sweet, amorous cloud. ~ 

She alighted from her limousine 
and entered the familiar office building, 
followed by appreciative stares from 
male pedestrians and envious ones 
from™those of the opposite sex. As 
she left the elevator and started down 
the dingy hall toward Durand’s offices 
she had the queer hallucination that 
she had but just come from it, and the 
sensation followed her into the outer 
office so well remembered, with its 
shabby benches lining the walls, filled, 
as usual, with hopeful stage aspirants. 

She swept majestically toward a desk 
in one corner of the room, presided 
over by a blue-uniformed person, half 
boy, half man, with impish eyes and 
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Into his grubby hand 
she thrust a card along with something 
that clinked and brought an alarming 
grin to his lips. 

“Right away?” she asked. 

“T’ll fix it!” he said confidently, and 
disappeared through the door marked 
“Private.” He returned almost imme- 
diately and motioned her to go in, hold- 
ing the door gallantly while she moved 
haughtily past him into that holy of 
holies—the great manager’s office. 

Durand sat before his cluttered desk 
as innocent of coat and collar as he had 
been on the occasion of their first in- 
terview. He greeted her without ris- 
ing, but with a note of good-humored 
cordiality in his voice. 

“Well, if it ain’t little old Pauline 
Heath!” 

She took an unproffered chair beside 
his desk—the “trial chair” it was play- 
fully called by the initiated, for in it 
new applicants for chorus work were 
invariably placed to undergo their first, 
unconscious inspection. 

“Yes, it’s me,” she said. 
forgotten, you see!” 

“I’m flattered to death,” he said jo- 
cosely, “to think the wife of an almost- 
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millionaire would call on me. How is 
every little thing, anyway?” 
“Oh, fine!’ she said. “How is it 


with you?” 

“Busy as usual,” he said significantly. 
“The days go by like greased lightning.” 

She took the hint and hastened to 
speak. 

“We saw your new show last night 
and thought it ripping!” 


He grinned expansively and wagged ~ 


his shaggy head from side to side in an 
ecstasy of satisfaction. 

“Not so bad, was it—not so bad! 
But what did you think o’ my girls? 
Pippins, what!” 

“Why, yes—some of them,’ she said 
stiffly. “I didn’t care much for your 
lead.” 
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“What !” he ejaculated. “Didn't like 
Effie Carl!” 

Y “No,” said Pauline firmly. “She’s 
fairly good looking, but she lacks dis- 
tinction. As for her acting, I could 
get more than she gets out of that part 
without a rehearsal.” 

“Well, maybe,” he said easily. It 
was a type of conversation to which he 
was well accustomed. “She’s young 
et—only nineteen. She’ll improve.” 

“H’m! She’s a weak spot in your 
show, all the same. It’s just my sort 
of a part. I’m willing to take it and 
show you what can be done with it.” 

The forward rungs of his chair came 
to the floor with a thump, and he picked 
his cigar from the corner of his mouth 
where it had lain unmolested since 
breakfast. 

“Sa-ay,” he drawled incredulously, 
“you're kidding me!” 

“No, I’m not,” she denied, a delicate 
wave of animation crossing her face. 
“IT decided last night that I could do 
it. I’m serious!” 

He leaned forward and regarded her 
intently. 

“Say, have you and the mister had 
a row? Has he left you—what?” 

“Certainly not!” said Pauline stiffly. 
“I’ve been terribly bored lately, with 
nothing to do but spend money. I’ve 
decided to go back on the stage. If he 
doesn’t like it—well a 

She shrugged delicately. 

“Now, you better not do anything 
rash,” advised Durand with easy be- 
nignity. “This is just a whim of yours. 
Stage is hard work. Look how lucky 
you are!” 

For the first time a hint of genuine 
eagerness crept into her voice. 

“I know everybody thinks I’m lucky, 
but money can’t do everything! What 
good does it do you to have money and 
clothes with nobody to see them but 
your husband ?” 

“Sort of all dressed up and nowhere 
to go!” he suggested facetiously. 
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“Yes, yes,” she agreed eagerly, “just 
that! We haven’t any friends except 
a few old fogies who don’t know the 
difference between crépe de Chine and 
calico. I’m not one of those rare roses 
that are born to blush unseen! I’m 
tired of it!” 

“Well, well,” he soothed, “it can’t 
be that bad! You got a husband,” he 
snickered coarsely. 

She sniffed disdainfully and folded 
her gloved hands with an air of finality. 

“Well, anyway, I’ve decided to come 
back. Now, about that part!” 

Through the veneer of his diplomacy 
could be detected a trace of impatience. 

“You better let that part alone,” he 
said genially. “I’m satisfied with it. 
Better let well enough alone, don’t you 
think ?” 

She ignored that. 

“If not that part, what can you give 
me, then?” she asked calmly. 

He replaced his cigar and shifted his 
feet. His small, keen eyes swept the 
woman, sitting there in the stunning 
perfection of her sumptuous costume, 
and dropped as they met her own im- 
perturbable gaze. 

“As a matfer of fact,” he said, as if 
it had but just that moment occurred 
to him, “my cast is all made up.” 

“For the revue, yes,” she said, “but 
how about the new Garden Show?” 

He shuffled some papers that lay be- 
fore him on the desk. 

“That’s what I meant—the Garden 
Show—all full.” 

“All the principals!” she gasped. 
“This early?” 

He nodded. ‘ 

It was so utterly unexpected that she 
was, for the moment, taken back. Could 
it be that she had overvalued herself, 
her rare jewels, her brilliant plumage? 
Preposterous ! 

“See here,” she began playfully, 
“don’t let my duds and name scare 
you. Yot don’t have to pay me_any 
more than if I wasn’t Nat Hanson’s 
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‘wife. I'll work for the same salary 
Effie Carl does—or less.” 

She impulsively added the last as she 
noticed his eyes wandering uneasily to- 
ward the outer door. 

“Well,” he said, “we'll see—maybe 
later—I’ll keep you in mind.” 

But she recognized the old, ghastly 
makeshift of an excuse and knew its 
bitter import. As she saw her dream 
blurring, a panic seized her and she 
heard her lips uttering unbelievable 
words. ° 

“Well,” she endeavored to speak 
lightly, “how about the chorus? I’d be 
willing for the present * 

Mentally she told herself that the 
chance and turbulence of the chorus 
were better than the profitless inertia 
of her married life. Then she watched 
his face, with the dawning realization 
that he was hesitating even on that 
score. 


“Wa-al, perhaps,” he drawled. “I'll 


let you know if anything turns up.” 

“Surely you can’t have the chorus 
full for the Garden Show!” 

His manner changed abruptly. 
became cold, distant. 

“Sorry, but I’ve got an appointment 


He 


now.” He reached for his bell. “I'll 
let you know if r 

But she stayed his hand with an im- 
petuous gesture, 

“Wait a moment, please. 
that you don’t want me. 
favor—tell me why!” 

“Now,” he parried, a dangerous 
gleam in his eyes, “you better run 
along!” 

“Why?” she repeated, and mentally 
filled in the pause with her own rea- 
sons. Pampered wife—difficult to 
manage—jealous company: 

“Well, if you must have it,” he said 
impatiently. “I didn’t like to hurt your 
feelings, but 

“Well!” she breathed haughtily. 

“You're passé, Pauline! We've got 
to have our girls young—and pretty. 


I can see 
But, do me a 


The public won’t have any other kind. 
Oh, I know you’re a good-looking 
woman, but that’s just it! The public 
don’t want women, they want girls— 
young ones!” 

He surveyed her critically, apprais- 
ingly, and quite impersonally. She had 
not moved since he had spoken. 

“You must have put on ten or fifteen 
pounds since you were with me, and 
the public’—he shifted the blame— 
“simply won’t have ’em fat. They’ve 
got to be thin; skinny, in fact, and 
youthful.” 

Her lips moved without her own vo- 
lition, 

“Why, there’s Gertie Hull and Sadie 
West. We were all in the ‘Kitten and 
Mouse’ show together. They’re my 
age!” 

“Yes,” he said shortly, “but they’ve 
got their old pep. Age ain’t a matter 
of years. They’ve got the youth and 
vivacity that outside interests and hard ~ 
work give.” 

Again his eyes rested on her immo- 
bile features, as innocent of line or 
crows’-feet as the face of a child. 

“You've been making the mistake of 
thinking you could buy beauty and 
charm from all these specialists, but you 
can’t! Yes, I keep your old pal, Gertie 
Hull, and she’s going to be a star some 
day. She’s skinny partly because she 
hasn’t always been able. to pamper her 
appetite and partly because she’s worked 
hard. The fight for food and success 
has kept her alive and animated. You 
put on weight because you had nothing 
to worry about and your meals came 
regular. You're so afraid of getting 
a wrinkle that you don’t give your face 
a chance at a grin. Gertie takes a 
chance on crows’-feet and her smile 
gets across big. You can’t put charm 
on from the outside—it’s gotta grow 
out from the inside!” 

He paused in awkward amazement at 
his own loquacity. She was gathering 
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up her elaborate collection of beauty 
accessories, her eyes on her hands. 

# “I wanted to let you down easy,” 

he said bluntly, “but you asked me and 

I don’t lie.” 

She had utilized the interval to 
mobilize her feeble mental forces.. She 
raised her head and met his eyes, her 
own gleaming a bit wildly. 

“Sure, you don’t lie,” she said shrilly, 
“but J do! You couldn’t see that I 
was only kidding!” She rose to her 
feet and walked swiftly to the door. 
“Heavens! Imagine me going back on 
the stage! Me!” She laughed a high, 
metallic jangle. “Why, of course, I 
was kidding!” 

“Sure you were kidding!” he said 
heartily, as she opened the door, and 
after it had closed behind her, “Stire 
you were!” he repeated. 

she hurried through the office and 
into the street, her head high. Mechan- 
ically she spoke to the chauffeur, real- 
izing after she had done so, that she 
had directed him to her husband’s of- 
fice. She was, for the moment, phys- 
ically unable to rescind the order,.and 
she sank weakly back among the 
cushions. 

Passé! She, who had sacrificed her 
precious years on the altar of beauty! 
It was unthinkable! She snapped open 
her vanity case and gazed at the minia- 
ture reflection of herself. The face that 
looked back at her was calm and un- 
moved. So trained had it been to reflect 
no mental turmoil, that even now it 
wore a faultless mask of indiffer- 
ence. That Durand should have re- 
fused her a job when only last night 
she had thought it an entirely volitional 
matter which of the principal parts she 
should choose, was unbelievable! 

Suddenly, out of the chaos of her 
shattered vanity, emerged her husband’s 
face. She remembered, with immense 
relief, that she had given him no hint 
of what was in her mind. She shud- 
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dered, now, at the thought of a future 
with his magnanimous protection with- 
drawn. 

Then, the first seed of doubt which 
had ever entefed her ego gave birth to 
an offspring. Her hands grew clammy 
as it struggled into existence. Could it 
be that he had noticed any deteriora- 
tion in her charms! Only too well she 
knew the earthly foundation upon 
which their marital habitat had been 
erected! Could it be that he would 
grow weary? 

The doubt had its chilly hand upon 
her heart when the car came to a stand- 
still and her chauffeur opened the door. 

“Shall I run up and tell Mr. Hanson 
you're here?” 

She nodded and waited, her self-as- 
surance oozing as a result of her punc- 
tured conceit. 

At last he came and sprang nimbly 
into the car. 

“Well, this is a pleasant surprise! I 
hardly hoped you’d come! How’s 
everything? How’s the new frock?” 

She smiled archly while she fought 
for control over her voice. 

“Come!” he said huskily, “give me a 
kiss!” 

Concealed by the drawn curtains of 
the limousine, he caught her to him and 
kissed her lips. 

“Cold and heartless, as usual,” he said 
playfully, and grew of a sudden very 
serious. “But beautiful, as usual! By 
gad! you are beautiful, Paula, do you 
know it? I never could understand 
how you were willing to plod along 
with an old fogy like me, when you 
might be a world-renowned stage 
beauty !” 

Again he took her into his arms. 

“Kiss me again!” he murmured 
hoarsely. 

But this time, her-cold lips unfolded 
to his like sun-warmed poppy petals, 
and clung as if they would never let 
go. 
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Romany Hearts 


By Louise Rice 


Author of “The Never-Used Room,” etc. 


IV.—The Strong Blood of 


F you go out of New York City on 
what is locally known as the Hay- 
seed Branch of the D. L. & W., 
it will take you through Paterson, and 
then on to Lincoln Falls, Athenia, 
Montville, and other unknown and 
bucolic points west. Look down as you 
go over the bridge which is just beyond 
Paterson. There you will see the 
meandering old Morris Canal, embrac- 
ing as pretty a bit of virgin woods as 
you could want to see. And if it is 
April or the early part of May—accord- 
ing to how advanced the season is— 
you will see eight high-wheeled wagons 
and a lot of horses and a handful of 
fire in a little dell among the trees. 
Then, if you have a particle of im- 
agination about you, you will say to 
yourself: 

“Spring—and romance! 
sies have come!” 

One day John Thomas Richards went 
out by that route to Paterson, but he 
got off at the station which is near the 
canal, and hurried down the towpath. 
In his pocket he had a post card, on 
which was written: 


The gyp- 


Dear BroTtHer: We reached here yester- 
day, and are camped in Hardy’s woods, as 
usual. John Lane expects to go on after 
Saturday, so we all hope that you will come 
out soon. Sincerely yours, 

Marpa Lee. 


This was Saturday—a Saturday in 
May. There were soft, baby clouds 
overhead, and the sky, where it showed, 
had that peculiar, soft blue which makes 
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you think of a pretty woman smiling 
through happy tears. There were vio- 
lets in the short grass on the canal bank, 
and blossoming wild strawberries. 

John Thomas’ heart went through all 
the gyrations common to that organ 
when love agitates it. But it beat with 
even more than love; it was thrilled 
by romance. Here was a beautiful girl, 
of a wild and primitive race, far, far 
superior to her people, who was about 
to be rescued by the strong arm of her 
lover and placed where she would be 
really appreciated. Couple that with a 
wonderful day and real attachment and 
honest passion, and you have something 
quite extraordinary. 

John Thomas kept looking along the 
towpath. He thought that perhaps 
Marda would come out to meet him, 
for he had written that he would arrive 
on the two-fourteen. 

It was not Marda, alone, who came, 
but aunty Alice Lee’ and John Lane 
and Dora Parse. 

“Well, how is the Romany chal?” the 
old man bantered. “And how did you 
get through the winter within four 
walls ?” 

“I got through by remembering that 
you and spring would come again,” said 
Richards. It was rather neat, he 
thought with his too-sophisticated mind, 
while his real self, tremulous and 
abashed, was looking into Marda’s dark 
eyes. 

Marda had never seemed so beauti- 
ful to him; but he was rather surprised 
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%o see that she wore more of the Ro- 
many dress than was usual with her. 
She had on a soft, flowing blouse and 
a bright-blue skirt, instead of her usual 
tailored waist and skirt. There were 
earrings in her ears and a string of 
green beads around her neck. Also, her 
hair hung in two long braids on each 
side of her face, like that of the Princess 
Dora Parse. It was undeniably becom- 
ing to her, but John Thomas Richards, 
whose father had been one of the Rich- 
ards of New England, felt a distinct 
qualm of distaste. It was all very well 
for the rest of the tribe to wear things 
like that! In fact, he had wished, after 
he had got to know them the year be- 
fore, that they did not run so much to 
gingham wrappers and overalls. But 
Marda—— 

He slipped an arm within Marda’s, 
just to show his proprietorship, and 
then, because the girl looked uncom- 
fortable, he made a joke of it by put- 
ting his arm around aunty Alice Lee. 
He went walking along, feeling as if 
he trod on air, for Marda did not take 
her arm from his, and he knew how 
great a significance the Romany attach 
to the slightest familiarity of touch. 

Soon, soon, this beautiful girl should 
be taken out into an environment which 
would do her justice. He had already 
picked it out—a small’ cottage of nine 
rooms and a bath, in a most restricted 
little town on Long Island. There was 
a big tree in the front yard, an old, 
old tree. He had paid a good deal 
more than he should have, just because 
of that tree. Marda would have to 
have a tree. 

The big table with the long red cloth 
was spread when he reached the camp, 
for the visit of a skirt-and-knife brother 
is an event. It was half a year since 
he had been received into the tribe 
by having each girl press a fold of her 
skirt into his hand, and each boy the 
thin knife which each carries. He and 
a woman school-teacher through whom 
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he had met them, were the only gorgios 
that John Lane’s tribe had ever taken 
in, save through marriage, so you can 
see that a celebration was due. Besides, 
there was a suspicion among the tribe 
that he might soon become even closer 
to them. 

Marda and he had written each other 
all winter, while the tribe slowly jogged 
down to the lowest point of Maryland, 
which was the boundary of their yearly 
course, and while they jogged up again, 
and lingered for the usual six weeks 
in Sea Tack, the little village where the 
man who made and repaired their 
wardos had his shop, and where they 
were all members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. And young Adam 
Lee, who always went for the mail, had 
received a separate and distinct heart 
stab each time that he had taken Mar- 
da’s neat little epistles to the post, and 
a worse one each time that he carried 
back to her the large, thick envelope 
addressed to: 

Miss Marda Lee, 
John Lane’s Wagons, 
Somethingorother, Md. 

Marda may have known that, but if 
she did, slie gave the boy no sign. She 
called him prala many times a day, 
and she smiled frankly on him, two 
things which sometimes drove him to 
looking thoughtfully at his knife. It 
is no disgrace to let out your heart’s 
sorrow with the blood knife. It is a 
very honorable death, and the chies 
make up a song about you, and keep the 
anniversary of your death for years 
afterward. For to give a man your 
eyes unveiled and repeatedly to call 
him brother will drive any man who 
loves, to desperation, as all girls, gorgio 
and Romany, know very well. 

Adam would have been more than 
glad to run away into the woods when 
he saw John Thomas coming, but to 
do that to a brother would have been 


‘a mortal insult. He remained, and went 


forward with Pyramus Lee and the 
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other chals to.clasp Richards’ hand. 
That he contrived to smile, also, was 
a triumph of courage and will power, 
for he had seen how close his rival 
held the arm of the girl whom they 
both loved. 

Old Alma Dye, who had outlasted 
the winter, despite the fears of the 
tribe, lay back in a padded chair in 
the spring sunshine and held out her 
arms to the gorgio who stooped to kiss 
her cheek. 

“And how is my big boy?” she said 
tenderly, “Sit here on the blanket— 
I had it put for you—-and tell me about 
yourself.” 

Alma was a gorgio herself, although 
there was not a thing now to mark her 
off from her husband’s people. But 
“blood calls,” as the Romanys say, and 
“blood is thicker than water,” as the 
gorgios say, and she had an especially 
warm spot in her loving heart for this 
man of her own race. Also, she had 


an idea that he was about to be badly 


hurt. She had noticed something about 
Marda about which she had spoken 
to no one, not even to John Lane. 
There was never a day now that the 
girl did not wear some little thing or 
other which instantly identified her for 
what she was, to gorgio eyes. That 
had not been true a year before! 
Richards felt the thrill of the Ro- 
many life sweep over him again, as 
he did each time that he was admitted 
into the intimacy of his adopted fam- 
ily. He sniffed the delicious duck stew 
that aunty Alice Lee was cooking in 
the great iron pot which was used when 
all the wardos ate together. He patted 
the silent dogs who came to lick his 
hand. He looked up at the young leaves 
-and felt that life was wonderful and 
that his having made friends with 
these inscrutable people was even more 
wonderful than ordinary life, and that 
lave was the most wonderful of. all! 


He felt at home, too, for despite his . 


determination to take Marda away as 


soon as possible, he thought he under- * 


stood her people quite well. They were 
far, far from being the wild, blood- 
thirsty, dirty, and pagan lot which his 
imagination had once pictured them. 
He liked their sly humor and he knew 
now that| they wefe as clean as he, 
although perhaps not quite so fastidi- 
ous about a few things. Of course, 
Marda would probably find life in a 
house and among well-educated people 
rather strange, at first. He hoped that 
she would not take to crying and mop- 
ing, as he had once seen a girl bride do, 
who was parted from her mother. 

“Tell me, Alma Dye,” he whispered, 
“did all this seem strange to you when 
you first married? Did you miss your 
own ways of living? Were you lone- 
some ?” 

Old Alma shook her little head. 

“No, son. It might have been like 
that if I had married somebody else, 
but you see, I was with John. I didn’t 
notice much. Our wardo was very 
comfortable and I enjoyed the travel. 
But I suppose it would have been all 
the same, no matter what he took me 
to. A woman is like that, sometimes.” 

John Thomas slyly pulled down her 
delicate hand to his lips and kissed, it. 
Why, of course, that was the way it 
would be! Marda would come to him 
and in a few years she would forget 
that she had ever lived in a Romany 
wagon. They would have to see the 
tribe once in a while—that would be 
only right—but, of course, a woman’s 
life lies in the path of her husband’s. 
He got up and walked straight over 
to Marda, who was at her usual task 
of setting the table. 

“Aren’t you going to take a Kittle 
walk with me before supper?” he said 
in the coaxing voice that lovers know 
how to use. “I want to talk to you.” 

Adam Lane was too far away to 
hear what his gorgio brother said, but 
he knew just the same. The lonely 
towpath, with the sun beginning to drop 
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on it and the bursting trees over it, was 
an invitation for lovers’ feet. If Adam 
had been a gorgio he would probably 
have gone up to them and spoiled his 
rival’s plan, but he only scowled and 
set off into a deep place in the woods 
back of the camp. 

Let the woman decide! What Ro- 
many chal would dare to interfere with 
a chi? As yet, he had never dared to 
pour water to her. Like every fear- 
ful lover, he dreaded the fateful no! 

He went far away and sat down at 
the foot of a tree, and built a lot of 
little “pattereens,” making them out of 
the long grass which has a flower later 
on, and which country housewives dry 
and color and stand in a stack on the 
piano. The Romanys call it love grass 
because it has always been used as 
Adam was using it. Blade after blade, 
he laid them, log-cabin fashion, in a 
seven-sided shape, and each time that 
he finished one, he said Marda’s name. 

Adam did not wholly believe in the 
charm. He had been to the grammar 
school in Dover—Marda was the only 
one of the tribe who had been to “high” 
—and he had occasionally worked in the 
general store at Sea Tack, and he was 
a member of the Epworth League in 
the church there. He had had a lot 
of experience, you see. Still, you never 
can tell! 

Alma Dye was a member of the 
church, too, and a born gorgio, as well, 
but she had whispered to him the night 
before that now was the time for the 
love “pattereens.” So Adam made 
them, one after another, and was not 
ashamed to moan and sigh once in a 
while. For Marda was not only his 
beloved, but she was the wonder girl 
of the tribe, the scholar, the darling of 
them all! 

Along the towpath John Thomas 
Richards stepped, meanwhile, gazing 
down happily at the pale gold to which 
he setting sun turned Marda’s skin. 
they had been silent, so silent that both 
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of them were embarrassed. Then Rich- 
ards put his arm around Marda. He 
had never done that before. Marda 
looked down at his hand, as it crept 
around to her other side, and gently 
sidled away from it. You may say all 
the loving things to a Romany chi that 
you want to, and she may even en- 
courage you, but keep your hands to 
yourself, boy! Keep your hands to 
yourself! 

Richards knew that. It was one of 
the things which had won his respect 
for the race. 

“Forgive me, dear!” he said. “I for- 
got that I have no right to touch you 
—yet. I suppose I ought to pour the 
water, the way your people do, but 
it seems so strange to me. Mayn’t I 
speak to you, gorgio fashion, dearest ?” 

Marda stood still then, and he took 
her hand. He knew that he should 
not do even that, but he could not help 
himself. He felt already that strong 
sense of possession which the gorgio 
men, not being properly trained by their 
women, permit themselves. Of course, 
such presumption is most offensive to 
Those, for every one knows that women 
are the life-givers, and therefore far 
more divine than men. 

Marda let her hand lie in his. She 
was influenced enough by what she felt 
for him to do that. Richards’ heart 
missed a beat! 

He told her all about the house with 
the nine rooms and bath, and the tree 
that he had paid extra for, and the big 
sun parlor where she could raise-flowers 
in winter. He told her proudly how 
much money he was worth, not realiz- 
ing for a moment that she was worth 
a good deal more; and he told her of 
the nice people he would introduce her 
to; and that he would take her out to 
California on a honeymoon. It sounds 
rather sordid, but Richards did not say 
it in that way He thought he was be- 
ing intensely romantic and loving. 

Any Romany chal who so pleaded 
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his cause would have been reading the 
dark eyes which Marda occasionally 
lifted and often cast down, but he went 
right along, content that she listened. 
At last she pulled away from him and 
covered her face with her hands. 

_ “Oh, it’s so hard!” she said with 
tears in her voice. 

“T know, dear,” Richards said, reach- 
ing for her,” it’s hard to leave your 
people and all that, but you are not 
really one of them, you know. Your 
education and mind are so—so——” 
he did not like to say “superior,” and 
so he let the sentence drop. 

“But you will soon learn the ways of 
the world, darling,” he went on. “It 
will be my happiness to let you see 
and do and be everything that you want. 
You will make friends, love! You will 
find true happiness with people who 
will understand your thoughts, as well 
as your love, and who will help you 
to be the wonderful woman that you 
can be!” 

He was entirely sincere. He was 
very much in love. But that miserably 
self-conscious mind of his could not 
help but applaud. “Pretty good,” it 
said to him. “Well put, upon my soul!” 
. He was utterly unprepared for what 

Marda did. She took ber hands from 
her face, walked up to him, and twisted 
a button off his coat. She was pale 
but there was a spark of anger in her 
eyes. 

“That is my answer, dear brother of 
the skirt fold!” she said. “No, no— 
listen to me, though I—though it is 
so hard to explain. But I must try! 
It is my fault! I thought I loved you. 
I did. It was the letters. You have 
guessed, you see, what is the truth— 
that I am sometimes lonely in the wag- 
ons. ~But’I could never, never love a 
man who would talk to.me of people 
and books and houses and money when 
—when he should speak to me of other 
things. Here—here is your button. I 


should not have taken it off, but I forgot 
you would not understand.” 

“What is it I don’t understand?” 

“About the button. 
one off of a chal’s coat like that he 
would be so ashamed! He would know 
that he had bothered me, that I had 
had to reprove him for not waiting for 
me to show him—— Oh, you are a 
stranger to us, or I should not have 
to say this! I do not—I cannot 

“Marda!” Richards caught her hand 
and held it, despite her efforts to pull 
it away, “you don’t know what you are 
saying! I have just offended some 
prejudice of yours. Put it down to 
my ignorance, dear, and forgive me! 
I know you love me! It is only because 
you are afraid that I will take you 
away from the life you are used to.” 

She drew her hand firmly from him. 

“Tt is partly that,” she said. 

“But you will soon get used to it. 
You are a great deal more than a mere 
gypgy, you know!” 

The words were out before he contd 
stop them. Marda’s fine eyebrows drew 
together in a frown. 

“Tetcho!” she exclaimed. 

Richards had heard that harsh, im- 
perious word only a few times before, 
and he knew that it was never used 
except when the speaker was mortally 
offended. 

“Listen, dear 
girl stopped him. 

“No! Do not speak. Now I under- 
stand. Ai—you are all gorgio! You 
have not learned. You—how dare you 
talk of the life you will take me to? 
If you were true in _ your love, you 
would come into mine, as a man 
should!” 

“Oh!” Richards’ face flamed. 
“Don’t talk nonsense, my dear!” 

The fire died out of Marda’s eyes 
and she shook her head with a half 
smile. 

“IT do wrong to be angry,” 


” he began, but the 


she said. 


“T am as unreasonable as a gorgio chal. 
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It is not your fault. The gorgio women 
do not teach their men anything. You 


must forget all about it. Come, let’s 
o back!” 
“But Marda, look here!” John 


Thomas’ heart suddenly fell far, far 
down, to the bottom of the deep canal, 
he judged, by the feel of it. “Why, 
Marda, you can’t mean this! Don’t 
tell me you don’t love me! Is there 
anybody among your people that you 
could write to as you did to me? Is 
there——” 

But Marda resolutely walked away. 

“It is hard to say, but I will try,” 
she said, as he caught up with her and 
she saw his miserable face. “You ask 
me if there is any one I can write to 
as I wrote to you? Do you think that 
that is the way love comes? It is some- 
thing else. For me, that which calls 
me now is the blood of my people. It 
was never so dear to me, for you have 
shown me how I should long for it. 
You are not a Romany, either in heart 
or in knowledge. Perhaps gorgio men 
never are! It is only your gorgio 
women who sometimes come to us and 
love our men. Ai—my heart is pained 
for you, and I am ashamed that I was 
not wiser!” 

Richards was stunned. Marda usu- 
ally talked in the most colloquial fash- 
ion, not in this clipped, odd way, which 
was exactly like Dora Parse, who talked 
Romany jib so much that her English 
was hard to understand. That odd 
change which he had felt in the girl 
when he first saw her, that little air 
of pretty wildness, that had been real! 

“Reverted to type,” his cynical and 
analytical mind said to him, trying to 
numb the crushing pain that was spread- 
ing through him. 

He glanced sidewise at Marda as she 
walked along with her easy, noiseless, 
effortless gypsy stride, and she seemed 
suddenly a stranger. The odd little 
fold of her eyelid, so distinctive, so 
Chinese, struck him as if he had never 
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seen it before. Mingled with his misery 
there was a sense of freedom, of re- 
lease.. He realized that all winter he 
had been wondering how it would be to 
have to own a gypsy wife. At the same 
time, he knew that never, as long as 
he lived, would he forget that stretch 
of old canal, nor cease to remember just 
how Marda looked. 3 

Supper was on the table when they 
got back. Somehow or other, he man- 
aged to talk. In fact, he found that he 
was unusually gay. He said he was 
very sorry he could not stay. He would 
have to take the seven-ten back. He 
would run up to Boonton, when they 
made camp there. 

Adam Lane had come into supper, 
as politeness demanded. He had seen 
that return from the towpath. But he 
was neither gayer nor more excited in 
his manner than usual, for that would 
have been unbecoming the modesty 
which a Romany chal must preserve. 
He had no right to presume that Marda 
loved him, simply because she sent 
one man away. 

The tribe sat around the big table 
talking, as was their custom, and then 
most of them drifted off to their own 
wagons. Pyramus Lee washed the 
dishes, and Adam did the other chores. 
The Princess Dora Parse went down 
the towpath to watch for her husband, 
George Lane, who was overdue. Chil- 
dren were being sung to sleep. 

“Ai—lallu—ai—la, la,” Toda, John’s 
youngest sister, was crooning to her 
baby, Romany fashion, but aunty Alice 
Lee was singing to Dora, his six-year- 
old sister: 

“Shall we gather at the river, 

The beautiful, the ever flowing river?” 

Adam walked aimlessly back and 
forth among the trees, and Marda sat 
at the edge of the canal, waiting for the 
moon, Adam was waiting for her. 
She had no need to fear his presumptive 
hurrying of her. He would wait. If 


she did not call him, he would not ap- 


‘ 
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proach her. She smiled, there in the 
twilight, and the strong, dark blood beat 
in her breast. Once she put her hand 
to her breast, that she might feel it. 

A sliver of light grew on the water; 
the moon was coming. She arose and 
looked toward Adam. 

Without speaking, without touching 
each other, they walked slowly on until 
they were far away from the camp. 
There Adam stopped. He knelt. He 
dipped his hand into the canal and 
poured a little water at Marda’s feet. 
He dipped his hand in again and poured 
the water over his left hand, and then 
he held out his hand, with ‘water in it, 
to her. She gave it back, and he drank 
the few drops. Then he arose and 
waited. Not his to take advantage! 
Not his to lay’hasty and profane hands 
upon the beloved woman! 

But he knew. He read the sweetness 
of her lips. Delicately, with one finger 
after another of her right hand, she 
touched his two eyes, his ears, and 
lastly, with her little finger, his mouth. 
The moon shone full upon them as is 
right when a chi give a chal the sign, 
and Adam flung wide his arms and 
caught his woman to his breast. 

No talk here beneath the open sky, 
of Those, about houses and gear; no 
measuring of this and that; no thought 
of what you must do for me and I must 
do for you; nothing, nothing, oh! gods 
of the sweet night wind, but that the 
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blood in our veins and the love in our 
hearts may rush together! 

They were gone a long, long time. It 
was after midnight when they returned 
to the camp, but Adam went to knock 
on John Lane’s door. 

“It is our time,” he told the old man, 
who must have been waiting, for he 
was still dressed. 

“God bless you, children!” said old 
John. 

Adam said that at the door of every 
wardo, and at each one there came the 
blessing. Then he and Marda went 
and sat under a tree. It was their time, 
Until the dawn, they would wander be- 
neath the open sky and speak of love. 
And soon they saw what they knew of. 
Every man and his wife came slipping 
to the ground. Two and two they went 
away into the woods. 

Last of all came old John and little 
Alma. It was not far that they would 
walk, for Alma Dye was very weak. 
Marda saw that they stopped by the 
towpath, and that she reached up to the 
tall old man and gave him the sign, 
and that he caught her and kissed her. 

It was what all the other couples were 
doing, somewhere in the depths of the 
woods—renewing their vows, pledging 
purity of heart and mind and lip, lying 
close upon each other’s heart. 

It is the way that betrothals are cele- 
brated, among the Kauwilli, beyond four 
walls, beneath the night sky of Those. 


THE FIRST TIME I LOVED 
‘THE first time I loved, 


Gladly 


I gave myself to love; 
The second time I loved, 


Oh, madly 


I gave myself to love! 
The third time sadly, 


Sadly 


I gave myself to love. 


Heten Hevyt. 
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introduction, that is, come with 

a patron or bring his card or 
note; and then, if one satisfied her 
standard, one could continue to enjoy 
her table d’héte dinner and such ac- 
quaintanceships as come about with cos- 
mopolitan people who have discovered 
bona-fide food served inexpensively and 
privately. 

The place flourished quietly. Adele 
did not desire a career, enlargements, 
uptownward movings, fame. She was 
for creating an oasis rather than a 
Mecca. Her guests were always in- 
teresting, and the food—well, think of 
knowing ahead of time that the meat 
would always be tender, the salad crisp, 
the oil fresh and olive, and the coffee 
black ! 

“If man’s heart is reached through 
his stomach, then God’s grace must be 
won by the pure odors from Adele’s 
kitchen!” said Boldini, who was in in- 
surance, and had*a fondness for the 
violin. The four other men and the 
one woman at his table agreed. Dupré, 
of the consulate, lifted a spoonful of 
steaming broth. 


sehold! how goes up the incense to 
the noses of the gods!” 

“God or gods, J bow to the goddess !” 
And Rye, an assistant editor of some- 
thing or other, raised his glass of fif- 
teen-cent claret, tipping his little finger 
toward their hostess, who moved among 
the tabies chattily, to see that all was 
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well. Mrs, Tolliver laughed her musi- 
cal laugh. 

Adele’s full list would have numbered 
between seventy-five and a hundred 
people, but thirty-five was the average 
nightly attendance. A dozen or fifteen 
were almost habitual diners there, and 
some forty or so fluctuated delight- 
fully. The rest were incalculable. On 
the whole, there was a predominance of 
men. This was the thing that inter- 
ested Mrs. Tolliver. She was one of 
the almost habitual diners. ~ 

While at this moment her musical 
laugh was paying court to the intellects 
of Boldini, Dupré, and Rye, her ears 
were open for the next contribution, 
which came from young Ames, the 
painter, who was still in uniform. He 
often blushed when he spoke. 

“I'd like to make a picture of the 
gods after an incense-sniffing spree, all 
their noses red, you know, and tied up 
in wet rags!” 

All laughed, and Davidson, seller of 
automobiles and amateur actor, was re- 
minded of a new war joke. Others fol- 
lowed. Meantime, young Ames had 
quietly sent Raoul for another bottle of 
claret, and now he filled Mrs. Tolli- 
ver’s glass to the delicate accompani- 
ment of her grateful smile, while her 
ear was garnering Dupré’s phrases. 

Even so occupied, her perceptions 
were so keen that she immediately saw 
the Brysons entering, and half rose in 
her sinuous, charming way to shake 
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hands and to ask delightfully sympa- 
thetic questions about their boy, still 
held in France on hospital duty. She 
even remembered that. detail. 

Nor did she lose the thread of what 
Dupré was saying, for she turned again 
to him with his last word on her smil- 
ing lips, meaning, “Well, and then?” 
Young Ames watched her, marveling. 
What a soldier she would have made! 
It thrilled him that her brain was a 
man’s, while her heart, her spirit, her 
voice, her beautiful body, were so tri- 
umphantly, exquisitely a woman’s! 
Feminine, too, was that psychic keen- 
ness of hers in always seeing or feel- 
ing what went on about her. 

Ames had the instincts rather than 
‘the manner of the cosmopolite. He 
was to live in New York now and that, 
along with his war experience, ought 
to help him overcome his diffidence. 

While the others talked, he planned 
the picture for which she had promised 
to sit. It would show a long-limbed, 
marble-necked woman with magnificent 
straight hair of sheening gold, and 
glowing hazel eyes, small oval face, 
long, slender hands moving gracefully, 
constantly, in harmony with the flow- 
. ing attitudes of her uncorseted body. 
It was to be a picture that would make 
people say, “Here is a glorious woman !” 
rather than “Here’s a portrait by what’s- 
his-name—Ames.” 

Ames was not so green as to have 
no idea of where his acquaintance with 
Mrs. Tolliver was landing him. But 
he was the sort who worships while 
loving, and he would not have dreamed 
of telling her—yet. 

He was just twenty-seven. 


Alda Tolliver had first come to Adele’s 
about six months before, with a Miss 
Thorpe, since gone to Europe. Through 
Miss Thorpe she had met the Brysons, 
through them Dupré and Boldini. Rye 
she already knew, as she, too, was in 
the magazine world, on the staff of a 
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travel monthly. As time went on, im 
was clear that her preferred and her 
appropriate companions were men. 

It was not that she failed with the 
women she met. To those who were 
elderly she was charmingly deferential, 
But women did not interest her, and 
most of them were astute enough to 
realize this. A few were amused. But 
the others were resentful. The indig- 
nation would not have amounted to 
anything but for about half a dozen 
who were downright jealous. 

Mrs. Snaith was of these. She was 
a widow, and younger than Mrs. Tol- 

‘liver, but without a tenth of her in- 
telligence. She had low cunning, in- 
stead. She had been accustomed to 
much attention at Adele’s. If Mrs. Tol- 
liver had tried to lure the men away 
she would have been less chagrined, but 
the older woman used no wiles, nor did 
she, in Mrs. Snaith’s manner, plaster 
her bosom and hands with jewels, and 
her face with cosmetics. Her raiment, 
though immensely becoming, was not 
varied. Animation, alertness, sympa- 
thy, and extreme adeptness in listening 
as well as speaking, were her tactics. 
One could fasten on nothing in the way 
of scandal or even criticism. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Snaith often said 
bitterly, “God knows she is most, most 
discreet !” 

Mrs. Tolliver had lived and suffered 
deeply, as a close observer would de 
tect. There was nothing shady in her 
history, and she was ‘not seeking ad- 
venture now, a fact which should have 
been apparent to the right-minded. The 
men sat with her of their own will. To 
be sure, if she came early, she did have 
an air of waiting. 

The close observer would have fan- 
cied that to-night her swift, lighting 
smile and her voice were just a little 
softened, a little more personal, when 
she turned them on young Ames. Be 
ing the woman she was, she would be 
apt to understand his feeling for her. 
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@ Perhaps she was moved. It is a beau- 
tiful compliment, twenty-seven’s shy 
passion for forty-three! Under the 
delicate, lovely weight of that compli- 
ment, women of generous heart and 
secret loneliness have been known to 
respond, to dream foolish dreams— 
even the Mrs. Tollivers! 


Il, 


Adele’s was so popular to-night that 
only one table, a two-chair one, was 
vacant. It was midway of the meal, 
when leisurely topics match the more 
substantial food, that chance served 
them with a gratuitous and delectable 
course. It was the arrival of a man 
and a young girl, the man forty-five or 
so, the girl about eighteen. 

The man was handsome, but one did 


panion. She was obviously his daugh- 
ter. Never before had anything so il- 
lumined Adele’s dining room and con- 
verted it into an exhibit of just one 
portrait, at which eyes stared as if 
sight were not to be believed. 

“Elmer Westbloom,” whispered Rye. 

Westbloom at that moment saw Rye 
and nodded, and his tense and rather 
pale face lighted. He was one of those 
who are said to “have a smile.” 
how was one to appreciate him, with 
that girl beside him? 

Mrs. Tolliver, susceptible to all 
beauty, felt a rush of joy in the mir- 
acle of such loveliness. The girl was 
black-haired and gray-eyed, but the per- 
fection of hair and eyes and features 
were as nothing to her coloring, which 
was snow-white and rose-pink. The 
hue of rose at her lips was indescribable. 

She was slender, immature, and a 
little prim in bearing. In her pale- 
green gown, of great simplicity, she was 
like a flower on its stem. She had a 
flower’s self-possession. She was talk- 
ing to her father. At times she laughed 
gayly, and then her teeth revealed them- 
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not look at him, because of his com- * 


selves as an added and bewildering per- 
fection. 

“Have you ever seen anything like 
her?” Mrs, Tolliver murmured. 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” said Dav- 
idson. 

“And two years ago,” put in the in- 
formed Rye, “she was a long-legged 
nondescript. How girls do shoot up!” 

“She is special,” said Dupré. 

“Say, Ames,” said Davidson, “you're 
an artist, but could you ever paint any- 
thing like that?” 

Mrs. Tolliver turned to Ames 
quickly. For once he was not blush- 
ing, but he did not answer, and Dupré 
said: 

“He’s in love already! It was to be 
expected.” 

At that, Ames laughed, and Boldini 
remarked that an artist always sees a 
beautiful woman merely as a picture. 

“Yet they fall in love with their 
models,” said Rye. 

“That’s after the sitting begins,” 
Boldini reminded him. 

At that, Ames did redden, violently, 

and a moment later he stole a look at 
Mrs. Tolliver, not knowing that she 
saw. 
Westbloom and his daughter were 
evidently in a hurry. Raoul served 
them expeditiously, and later, when 
Adele came to them to chat a moment, 
Westbloom was heard to say that they 
were going to the opera. His quick, 
lighting smile was seen again, and it 
was then that Mrs. Tolliver said to 
herself, “With all her beauties, she 
hasn’t a smile quite so charming as 
her father’s!” She found herself won- 
dering about the girl’s real self. 

Adele talked to them again, and this 
time one learned that Westbloom was 
moving into a near-by house, and that 
while his wife and the other daughter, 
evidently an invalid, were still in the 
West, Pippa here—that was her name 
—was taking her mother’s place as 
overseer. To judge by Pippa’s own 
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statements, she thoroughly enjoyed the 
new responsibility. 

She came again the next night with 
her father and a gaunt woman whom 
she called Aunt Beth. They were given 
the large round table, where Monsieur 
and Madame Coppeau joined them, and 
also Mrs. Snaith, because she was inti- 
mate with the Coppeaus, a fact which 
doubtless accounted for their never 
having been. cordial to Mrs. Tolliver. 

That evening Pippa wore a pale-blue 
smock and a white tam. It was as fu- 
tile for people to try not to look at 
her as it would have been for a bee 
to hope to fly through a garden with- 
out stopping. To-night, moreover, she 
gazed about her, not quite so uncon- 
sciously as before, though with all her 
amazing self-possession. 

The men with Mrs. Tolliver deplored 
their susceptibility with jests. They 
meant that they had to stare at the girl, 
though it was silly of them, because 
she was so young, you know—far too 
young to be in the least interesting. 
Only Ames was entirely detached. He 
saw her as a color scheme, a problem 
of technique, but he was not a color- 
ist; he sought character, and his mind 
turned to his portrait of Mrs. Tolliver, 
for which she was to begin the sittings 
to-morrow. 

But that was not to be. On the mor- 
row she was summoned to Philadelphia 
by the illness of a relative, and she was 
away for over a week. But Ames had 
her address, and he sent her one bash- 
ful note. 

She came home on a stormy after- 
noon, and shortly before dinner time, 
he phoned. She caught his tone of de- 
light that she had returned, and she 
permitted him to call for her with a 
taxi on the way to Adele’s. He told 
her he hadn’t eaten there since she left, 
without explaining why. 

She had been through scenes of 
dreary funeral insincerities—a detested 
old aunt had died—and the modest sim- 


plicity and unconventionality of Adele 
She was very 


were freedom again. 
happy. 

As for Ames, she had thought of 
him more than she cared to admit. She 
had put his note under her pillow the 
night it came. Next morning she had 
laughed at herself and torn it up calmly, 
but now, as they sat through dinner, 
undisturbed—hardly any guests came, 
because of the storm—she was not so 
ashamed about the note and when 
Ames gave her a little drawing from 
his sketchpad, she held it as one holds, 
lingeringly, the thing which breathes 
the personality of the giver when the 
giver is loved. 

Neither the Westblooms were there, 
nor the Coppeaus, but Mrs. Snaith was 
present in a manner that finally struck 
Mrs. Tolliver as sinister. There was 
something balefully victorious in the 
gaze she bent on the woman she 50 as- 
siduously disliked. 

There were times when Mrs. Tolli- 
ver wished she weren’t so psychic. 

Ames took her home, and she dis 
missed him with the plea of letters, 
but when she held out her hand he did 
not shake it; he kissed it, At that 
she laughed unsteadily. 

Although most of the people at 
Adele’s were delightful, things had be- 
come a little tense lately, because of 
Mrs. Tolliver, or rather because of 
Mrs. Snaith’s envy and her diabolic in 
genuity in implanting it in other breasts 
as well as her own. Mrs. Tolliver knew 
that her nightly levees, as these meet- 
ings at dinner had grown to be, would 
antagonize the other women, but that 
didn’t bother her. 

Men were a habit with Alda Tolliver, 
and she had had the habit too long to 
break it. They took her away from 
her thoughts, in which it was not well 
for her to dwell. 

At eighteen she had married, out of 
a youth of poverty and struggle. Her 
husband, who had loved her madly, had 
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nevertheless been untrue to her. She 
had gone on living with him only be- 
cause their boy was delicate. Alone, 
she would have faced poverty again, but 
she would not subject the boy to pos- 
sible hardship. Her husband had died 
suddenly, leaving her as poor as when 
she had married him. Ben was then 
seven. 

He grew up a charming but still frail 
lad, and filled the house with his pals, 
They were her pals, too. At eighteen, 
he died. That was five years ago. 

Her husband had been popular with 
men and had always brought them 
home. Ben had done the same. And 
after Ben’s death she felt the need of 
keeping the old atmosphere. Until they 
went to the war, those boy friends of 
Ben’s had come regularly to her place. 

With men she could have had dozens 
of affairs, but she didn’t want affairs. 
These men at Adele’s she wanted not 
for their admiration, but for their com- 
panionship, their talk, their views—be- 
cause they were men. 

It was not exactly platonicism, to be 
sure. She knew there was in it sex 
appeal, but she didn’t intend them to 
know it. That would mean their in- 


and they would then think of affairs, of 
having them or of avoiding them. This 
would mean, in either case, ultimately 
losing them. She insured herself 
against that by a skilled and unflagging 
comradeship. “Our Presiding Pal,” 
Davidson had called her, and she hadn’t 


modified that attitude—until she met 
Ames. 


When she met him—— 


III. 


Next evening she came early and sat 
with her back to the room, because she 
wasn’t sure of herself with Ames, and 
she didn’t want her expression publicly 
interpreted by Mrs. Snaith and her set. 

Her table was the first to fill. Rye 
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stantly remembering that she was forty, ' 
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came, and Dupré, and the sculptor Bar- 
ton, and Hopworth of the Star. Ames 
was delayed. 

At first, she didn’t notice what was 
happening. Finally, she checked her- 
self in a gay narrative because, while 
her companions seemed to be listening, 
their glances were wandering past her. 
All at once, and before she turned, she 
comprehended. 

It was that girl, Pippa Westbloom. 

She had just come, in company with 
the gaunt aunt. 

Yes, Pippa, but a different Pippa; 
one now acquainted, and with almost 
every one, it seemed. Rye here, and 
Dupré, and even Barton and Hopworth 
were responding eagerly to her greeting. 
She wore a simple dress of pale pink, 
and her jet-black hair was banded with 
gold. Her wonderful eyes had an ex- 
pression for which even Mrs. Tolliver 
couldn’t find the name, but it drew men 
like a magnet. 
Hopworth wriggled fatuously, Dupré 
was temporarily pensive. 

Mrs. Tolliver was thunderstruck. 
She had absolutely forgotten the girl. 
She regained herself at once, however, 
but the thought penetrated that if these 
four were bewitched, so would be the 
others yet to come, Davidson, Boldini, 
all the lot of them, who had been ad- 
miring and meeting this Pippa while 
their comrade, their pal, was away. 

All at once she realized, too, the sig- 
nificance of Mrs. Snaith’s triumphant 
stares 

So they thought she was ousted, did 
they? And they were wafthing her 
now! She had sensed this watching, 
without understanding, and now she 
understood. As the room filled, she 
saw it all more and more clearly. It had 
gone about that this slip of a girl had 
outplayed her at her own game. She 
could read it in the very atmosphere; 
it pricked her like a thousand pins. For 
a time it dazed her. It was so unex- 
pected ! 


Rye actually blushed, © 
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Logically, she should have laughed. 
Why should she mind these people? As 
for Pippa, the girl was merely eighteen 
and lovely. What was that against 
sheer personality? Was she going to 
be put in a panic for a little thing like 
this? Why, it didn’t deserve a second 
thought. 

She told herself that, but she knew 
better. If the evening passed with her 
playing the rdle of secondary attraction, 
these people would consider her beaten. 
It was now, when she saw how they 
watched, that she realized how far their 
hostility had gone. Too carelessly she 
had made them enemies. The men she 
hadn’t thought worth while; the women 
she had deftly evaded. Unless she 
played her game to-night with all her 
skill, all her knowledge of men wouldn’t 
help her later. 

This reflection awakened her, and at 
her sleepiest, she was not dull! 

First of all, chance favored her. Be- 
cause she had been away, her men 


friends here, when the flurry of Pippa’s 
arrival was over, plied her with atten- 


tions, questionings. She herself was 
never more amusing, more sympathetic, 
more comradelike. Then, as the others 
came—Davidson, Boldini, Collins, the 
jeweler, Dean of the Dean and Craw- 
ford Bookshop, and the rest—they, too, 
must try to get a place near her, or at 
least come over for a chat. All eve- 
ning she held court just as she always 
did, only a little more dazzlingly than 
ever before, perhaps. 

Oh, she knew very well that men will 
lavish attentions on one woman as a 
flourish to attract another or as a refuge 
from shyness before the other ; but out- 
wardly she had won, and for to-night 
it was enough! 

In spite of past successes, Mrs. Tolli- 
ver, keenest.of women, had blundered. 
She had failed to comprehend Pippa 
Westbloom’s real character. 

Pippa was only eighteen, yes ; but her 
eighteen was not that of other girls, 
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and though her body was radiantly 


young and her mind unformed, her in- 


stincts were as old as woman herself, ” 


Her character was cruel, with the 
cruelty of the primal woman, and to 
it was added the cruelty of extreme 
youth, the sort of heartlessness we see 
in children, even children who later on 
will be gentle and kind. Pippa would 
never be gentle or kind! 

Mrs. Tolliver could actually fore 
cast the woman that Pippa would be ten 
years from now. She would be promi- 
nently married, dazzlingly beautiful, 
perfectly poised, indomitably ambitious, 
and with a heart as cold as ice, as un- 
pliable as steel. 

She was right. Pippa, eighteen,’ was 
as definite a product of nature as Mrs, 
Tolliver, forty-three. They stood at the 
opposite poles of womanhood, instine 
tive enemies, here in the little, petty 
space of Adele’s dining room. 


W. 


She began to lose Ames on the night 
of the anniversary dance. 

It was a simple party for such as 
wished to stay after dinner and cele 
brate the fourth birthday of the estab 
lishment. The third had been so cele 
brated, the guests buying their own 
wine after Adele’s initial treat of Mo 
selle, and the arrangement was the same 
to-night. About thirty stayed. Pippa 
was responsible for at least ten of them, 
that is, for all the unattached men who 
had been there at dinner. She was go 
ing to dance. Very well, so were they! 

They urged Mrs. Tolliver to remain, 
for,in appearance they were still loyal 
to her, and thought, manlike, that as 
long as they talked to her and sat with 
her, no one would see any difference. 

She had a foreboding about this 
party. However, she meant to stay, 
not because Ames begged her, but be 
cause she knew—though he didn’t= 
that whether she remained or not, he 
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would. That was what Pippa’s smile 
had done. 

The dancing lasted till nearly mid- 
night. When Ames was having. his 
fourth number with Pippa Westbloom, 
Mrs. Tolliver was seen to turn pale and 
to ask Boldini for water. She quickly 
recovered and went on dancing, but 
soon afterward she left. Ames took 
her home. 

The fellow had no idea, as yet, of 
what Pippa had done and was still to 
do to him, so he was equally ignorant 
of any lapse toward Mrs, Tolliver. In- 
deed, if he had known, why would he 
have wanted and been bold enough to 
kiss her when he left her? 

She knew why, precisely. He was 
still somewhat in love with her, but 
not so much as with Pippa. He would 
really have liked to kiss Pippa and— 
well, this was that kiss, by proxy. 

Mrs. Tolliver took that kiss, the one 
of which she had dreamed! And she 
knew there would never be another! 

Just the same, hoping she was mis- 
taken, she went to Adele’s next evening. 

He wasn’t there, neither was Pippa 
Westbloom. It was one of those eve- 
nings when chance sent only a hand- 
ful, among them Pippa’s father. 

He directly faced Mrs. Tolliver 
whose sole companion was Rye, half 
sick with a cold, and silent. She and 
Westbloom couldn’t help glancing at 
each other now and then. At first the 
glances were casual, but all at once she 
found herself being forced to look, as 
if his personality drew her, and the 
a thing seemed to be happening to 
im. 

He was like Pippa in features, but he 
was dark and his eyes were entirely 
different. They were deep-set and 
brown, with a sort of somber friendli- 
ness. The somberness vanished when 
he gave that wonderful smile of his. 
His mouth was fine and sympathetic. 


He was a largely built man, virile, hand- 
some, 
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At coffee, he found himself without 
a match for his cigar and he came over 
to Rye. Rye, always obsequious, pre- 
sented him to Mrs. Tolliver and urged 
him to sit. He at once fetched his demi- 
tasse. 


Rye saw him simply as Pippa’s father. 


_ He ceased to be that to Mrs. Tolliver 


before his cigar was half smoked. 

He had traveled widely. Until five 
years ago he had been in the govern- 
ment employ. He enjoyed talking of 
his travels, and Mrs. Tolliver knew 
many of the places he knew. Rye, 
Manhattan-bounded, could only listen. 
The few other groups about them were 
very quiet. Outside, the drizzle had 
turned to a steady pour. Westbloom 
said he would have been bored at home. 
His daughter was at the theater. 

When they left, the two men escorted 
Mrs. Tolliver with their umbrellas. 
She asked them into her apartment to 
see her views of the Batanes Islands, 
where Westbloom had once done some 
work. They stayed till eleven, and she 
persuaded Westbloom to let her have 
some articles he had once written on 
some Central-American ruins. 

On the ‘two following nights she 
dined with women friends. 

On the next night a little scene was 
enacted for*the benefit of those inter- 
ested. 

The Coppeaus left early for the play, 
taking Mrs. Snaith. Immediately, a 
wave of restlessness passed through the 
men, all of whom coveted those vacant 
seats at the round table. The first to 
manipulate a sortie was Barton. David- 
son soon followed, and simultaneously, 
Boldini. Pippa’s Aunt Beth liked 
playing the hostess, the chaperon, and 
it was this latter-rdle that Westbloom 
presently turned over to her at coffee, 
when he came over to talk with Mrs. 
Tolliver about the articles. The ar- 
ticles were only a subterfuge, as a fact. 
It was then that Pippa lost some of her 
self-possession, and for a second was, 
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to the very core of her—just eighteen. 
She stared with round eyes, eyes like 
a young child’s; she forgot what she 
was saying to Boldini and Rye; she 
turned rose-red from throat to fore- 
head ; in short, like a youngster, she was 
flabbergasted. 

Almost as childish, in its self-adver- 
tisement, was her anger that followed. 
But that quickly changed. She regained 
herself, but two little steel sparks of 
deadly wrath continued to glitter in 
her eyes. That was her fatal mistake. 

Those sparks acted on all the dry 
débris of chagrin and ache that Mrs. 
Tolliver had kept down in the bottom 
of her heart, and all at once, shocking 
even herself, there was combustion. 
That heart burned with the quiet hot 
flame of an ignoble revenge! 

Mrs. Tolliver was not a vengeful 
woman. But here was chance for re- 
taliation thrown in her very path. 
Something told that uncannily psychic 
self in her that it needed only her wish 
for it, and an affair would be on its way 
between her and this man with the 
deep-set eyes, the somber, friendly face, 
the quiet, magnetic voice—this man 
with the inward loneliness that matched 
the unbearable loneliness that was in 
her. 

As he rose, she said: 

“Then you'll really remember to mail 
the manuscript, Mr. Westbloom?” 

She had held out her hand. 

“Certainly,” he smiled, and his hand 
kept hers for the merest instant. 

But he did not mail the manuscript. 
He took it to her at her office on the 
following day. 


V. 


One evening, staying later tat her 
place than usual, he told her of his 
estrangement from his wife. 

“We can’t be divorced, of course— 
there’s Ellen! You see, I’m—I’m des- 
perately fond of Ellen!” 

Ellen was the frail one, out West, a 
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girl of sixteen. Mrs. Tolliver thought 
how his case paralleled hers. She had 
stayed on with her husband because of 
Ben, and then Ben had died. Perhaps 
Ellen would die! Westbloom had that 
hanging over his head. 

She wondered if Mrs. Westbloom 
would have consented to a divorce. 
Somehow, she doubted it. He had said 
that Pippa was like her mother, which 
meant, also, that the mother was like 
Pippa. Some day Pippa would have a 
husband, a man, perhaps, as fine as her 
father, and because she was cold and 
selfish she would give him nothing, not 
even his freedom when he found him- 
self lonely and disillusioned. 

There are women who never free 
men, either those they take or those 
they reject. Pippa would not free 
Ames, though she cared nothing for 
him. He was distinguished-looking and 
talented, and she had enslaved him, but 
at the same time she had managed so 
that he didn’t see through her, and 
never would. And he was of those 
who suffer silently, and alone. 

In the three months that had passed, 
Mrs. Tolliver had thought of him often, 
always very tenderly. She could have 
helped him a little, but he wouldn’t let 
her, for he felt her dislike of Pippa. 
As for what he had once felt for Mrs. 
Tolliver—well, he was a man, and it 
was forgotten. What endeared him 
to her still was that he had never laid 
her dislike of Pippa to jealousy. 

The pity of it, that fine chap victim 
ized by a heartless girl! What did 
Pippa care if his work had grown seedy 
because he could no longer concentrate? 

Oh, yes, achievement does come out 
of pain; but not out of that sort of pain. 
The boy was maimed. Some day, when 
Pippa married, he might be free, but 
when would that be, with a girl of het 
aims? 

How much did Pippa know of het 
father’s visits to Mrs. Tolliver? She 
knew that he did come, but did she 
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guess how often? At Adele’s, where 
Mrs. Tolliver went only occasionally 
now, their intercourse was casual 
enough. Yes, at last Mrs. Tolliver, was 
being discreet, the thing she hated! But 
she loved Westbloom! 

It had been love between them almost 
from the start. He had everything to 
call out her fullest response—his sym- 
pathy, delicacy, virility, love of art, of 
nature, together with his loneliness and 
the shadow of eventual bereavement, 
matching the shadow that had fallen on 
her five years ago. 

She longed to know that little Ellen, 
who, he said, was like him. 

It was wonderful that she could love 
like this, with such sudden power; not 
tumultuously, as at eighteen, when she 
had married. That love had been like 
a stream at its source, tumbling, swirl- 
ing, singing; this was the full, swift 
river which passes habitations and cities, 
and bears burden of craft on its bosom, 
and is proud that it has a greater pur- 
pose than to leap and glint in the sun. 

The love of maturity is the supreme 
love, but it pays its price! The river 
is nearer to the sta! 

His love, too, was such a river, and 
their two loves should have joined and 
flowed together. But it was not to be! 
They must go separate ways, divided 
by the arbitrary geology of convention 
and law. 

How long before they must face this 
separation? Things couldn’t go on like 
this! To be sure, their constant meet- 
ings, of evenings, were well explained 
by their collaboration on a book of 
travels, which they had actually begun. 
It was their first subterfuge to each 
other. If callers came, there were their 
papers on her desk, the maps, the open 
typewriter. Now that it was a pretense 
for others, it clouded their happiness 
already. 

Yet they must meet! She had hoped, 
because they were mature, that it 
would not be like this; that their in- 
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dividual interests would distract them. 
But they needed each other too much, 
they needed still closer intimacy, and 
the time would come when they would 
have to choose between a liaison and 
separation. 


Two months more passed. It was 
full spring. One afternoon she and 
Miss Thorpe, now returned from 
abroad, went up to the Academy ex- 
hibit, where, by previous arrangement, 
he was to join them. 

Westbloom arrived, and presently 
Miss Thorpe, who more or less under- 
stood the situation, wandered off. It 
was thus that Pippa found them, when 
she entered with Ames, Boldini, and a 
handsome French officer. 

The meeting was awkward. Pippa 
could not conceal her. anger and hate. 
Miss Thorpe, again tactful, rejoined 
them, and Pippa went on with her 
escorts, 

“Who did you say that haggard young 
man is, Alda?” asked Miss Thorpe. 
Mrs. Tolliver explained, and felt as if 
she-had betrayed him. She wondered 
if Westbloom guessed why Ames was 
haggard. He never discussed Pippa. 
He knew how she felt about Mrs. Tol- 
liver. But he knew other traits of hers, 
probably. Had he not said she was 
like her mother? 

“Then I may come to-night?” he 
managed to ask as he was leaving them. 
She nodded, unable to speak, for all 
at once it had come to her that to-night 
was going to be the last. 

For days she had been foreseeing the 
climax. So had he, perhaps, His hand 
burned like fire as it pressed hers at 
parting. 


VI. 


She sat close to him, as if to shield 
him from the hurt she was dealing. 
She was lucid and urgent, but she was 
rebelling madly against every word she 
uttered with such fateful logic. If he 
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hadn’t daughters! If there weren't 
Ellen! Somehow, she was pleading on 
behalf of this sixteen-year-old girl she 
_ had never seen. If only the wife were 
between them, she would have defied 
the conventions and the law. But there 
was Ellen! 

“Oh, I know, I know!” he groaned. 
But he couldn’t give her up; they 
couldn’t stop seeing each other! That 
they could not do! 

It was as if she saw then just the 
difference between maturity and youth. 
It is youth, not maturity, that has the 
outside interest. Maturity has only the 
outside occupations. Youth is busy; 
maturity is lonely! Youth flings out 
empty arms in rebellion, and they find 
other things to hold, to embrace! Ma- 
turity’s unfilled arms drop like lead at 
its side. 

That mood passed. 

To have met and loved! 

At last he yielded. He would give 
her up, taking just her love. And he 
swore to her that he would make it the 
recommencement of his life. 

She watched him go away. 

He had been gone about ten min- 
utes when his daughter Pippa came. 
Though it was eleven, she was alone. 

She did not note the other’s pallor, 
the only trace of the ordeal just passed. 

“T’ve been walking up and down 
across the street,” she said calmly, and 
threw back her wrap. 

The calmness was, however, a pal- 
pable pretense. Her young bosom 
heaved under its creamy covering and 
her wonderful eyes were dark with 
nervousness and hate. 

“You—you are sure you are not 
busy ?” she went on, looking sneeringly 
at the desk. 

“No. I had finished,” Mrs. Tolliver 
answered quietly. 

Pippa’s slight frame seemed to jerk. 
She controlled herself and said quickly : 

“My father comes here, but I know 
it isn’t the book! I’m not a child—or a 
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fool! I know why I’m here, and you § 
know it, too!” ‘ 

Mrs. Tolliver nodded. Pippa darted 
a piercing glance at her, bitter and 
suspicious. 

“Well, some of them said you were 
a decent woman. You were terribly 
respectable at Adele’s. That’s because 
you're clever! Oh, yes, you’re clever! 
But do you think they don’t know? Do 
you think they don’t know why? It was 
because you were jealous that you lost 
Ames!” 

“Ames?” Mrs. Tolliver murmured, 
as if to herself. 

“Yes, yes, Ames! That did grind 
you, didn’t it? Why? Had you ex 
pected him to marry you?” 

Mrs. Tolliver made no reply. Pippa 
began to rearrange her attack. She 
felt she had begun wrong, and she had 
a definite course to follow, and ¥ 
method. 

“T undersand what’s been going on,’ 
she said more calmly, and with a catlike 
glance. 

“You’re my father’s mistress! That’ 
your revenge! Oh, it must have bee 
a terrible grind, to nrake you risk your 
reputation—you’ve had it so many 
many years, haven’t you? Oh, I 
heard there are cases like this—womet 
as old as you—but men don’t keep @ 
caring for old women! Besides, 
father’s done this sort of thing b 
fore, and maybe he will again! OQ 
course, maybe you don’t want to ke 
him after you’ve disgraced us, 
mother and me—and Ellen.” 

“Ellen 

“Oh, he’s told you about Ellen, ] 
fancy. She’s the one thing in the worl 
-he loves! You think he loves you, 
you haven’t seen him with Ellen!” 

She said this in an indescrfbab 
tone, in which, among other thing 
Mrs. Tolliver read a dislike for t 
sister Ellen. 

“What do you want me to do?” sh 
asked quietly. 
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Pippa was disconcerted. She had 
meant to approach that skillfully. Her 
eyes glittered. 

“I want you to give him up!” 

“And if I won’t?” 

The eyes became sparks of steel. 

“Then I'll go to him! I'll tell him 
that if he doesn’t leave you, I’ll tell 
Ellen! And then,” she cried, forgetting 
herself and blazing with childish, malig- 
nant triumph, “you'll see how much 
power you have, then!” 

Mrs. Tolliver dropped her gaze. 
Pippa watched her between triumph and 
doubt. She had been sure of her skill, 
and she was still sure, yet this woman 
was so composed! It infuriated her 
that she herself should be less calm 
than the woman she had at bay. 

“I admit you have an argument,” 
Mrs. Tolliver said at last, without look- 
ing up, “but perhaps I have one, too.” 

“Indeed? And what may it be?” 

“My indifference to your threat.” 

“You mean—do you think my father 
would care more for you than for 
Ellen?” 

“I don’t say that or mean that! But 
suppose I should agree to what you ask, 
provided you agree to what J ask?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T will give up your father, if you 
will give up Ames!” And disregarding 
Pippa’s exclamation, and looking di- 
rectly at her, she went on, “Let that 
boy go free! Send him away, abso- 
lutely, so that he will know you will 
never see hirr again, and so that he may 
go back to his work, his fine work, 
which you are not worthy to appreciate, 
though you have all but ruined it with 
your cold, selfish, mean, ambitious lit- 
tle heart!” 

Pippa turned pale. She could not 
speak. Then she laughed. 

“So, it’s still Ames? Do you love 
him or do you just want him back in 
your net?” 

“I want him freed from all nets!” 
She stood up, and Pippa retreated be- 
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fore her. “He must give his talent 
to the world! Swear to me that you 
will set him free!” 

Pippa’s eyes were lowered, sullen, 

“Oh, very well, if that’s what you 
want! But how can I know you'll 
keep your word?” 

“We have to trust each other. 
promise against mine!” 

Pippa laughed loudly. 

“Why, what is that big, moony bore 
to me? That green struggler! I only 
tolerated him to annoy you! I wasn't 
going to bother any more with him 
anyhow.” 

Mrs. Tolliver cut in decisively. 

“You're to send him away for good 
and all; you’re to make him understand 
it’s final !” 

“How else could I get rid of him? 
Just the same, remember, Alda Tolli- 
ver, if you don’t keep your side of the 
bargain, I can get him back like that!” 
And rather theatrically she snapped her 
fingers. “I’d think,” she added, taunt- 
ingly, “that you’d think of other things 
than love—at your age!” 

The last phrase she uttered slowly 
and with deliberation. 

“T think,” the other said quietly, “T’ll 
keep my love. I fancy it will make my 
whole life from now on splendid and 
happy!” 

Pippa smiled. 


Your 


A month later Westbloom wrote from 
California that Ellen had had an oper- 
ation, and that there was every chance 
for her complete recovery. 

They returned in the fall, and the 
following winter Pippa was married to 
a wealthy and brilliant Frenchman in 
the diplomatic service. 

Now and then Westbloom and Mrs. 
Tolliver met, publicly. She saw Ellen, 
who was less beautiful than Pippa, but 
had the supreme gift of being like her 
father. Westbloom was profoundly 
happy in her. 

He and Mrs. Tolliver exchanged let- 
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ters once or twice a year. Their love 
was unaltered, and unalterable. 

Then Mrs. Tolliver went to Italy for 
two years. 

One night, after her return, some- 
thing seemed to urge her to go to 
Adele’s for dinner. 

Westbloom was there, with Ellen— 
and Ames. 

“They say they’re going to marry, 
when she grows up,” he said gayly, but 
she read the new loneliness under the 
smile. 

Ellen flushed brightly. She was so 
radiant and charming that Mrs. Tolli- 
ver longed to put her arms about her. 
Instead, she turned to Ames. 
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He looked at her, his shy eyes beg- 
ging forgiveness. 

“You'll be our friend?” he asked low 
and eagerly. 

She nodded, and impulsively he bent 
over her hand and kissed it. 

Across his lowered head she looked 
at Westbloom, whose deep-set eyes 
were on her, broodingly, hungrily. 

She lifted her head gallantly and 
returned to her little table, sitting with 
her back to them, in the chair between 
Davidson and Boldini, who had wel- 
comed her reappearance with eager 
exclamations. 

But she never again went back to 


Adele’s. 


A SONG OF PIERROT 
AM sick at heart and hollow 


As a reed 


Void of music. Let me follow, 
And love lead. 1 


Let me follow love and listen 


For a word. 


I would glisten as leaves glisten 


For a bird. 


I would polish me of error 


And be green, 


So that beauty in the mirror 


Still be seen. 


I would make my life a singing 


Thing to fly, 


And my love a green leaf clinging 


To the sky. 


WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 
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HE hunter’s moon shone down 


on Miami. It lighted the long, 

level stretch of beach. It 
touched the lazy rollers, breaking on 
the sand, with weird, iridescent light. 
It made the white front of the great 
hotel gleam with almost crystal bril- 
liance. 

In a secluded corner of the long 
veranda, the moon touched the copper 
lights in a woman’s hair, and softened 
the hard line of her mouth. It made 
green, fathomless pools of her narrow 
eyes, until the boy who was gazing into 
them, gasped at their beauty. 

“God knows how I’m ever going to 
leave you to-night! When you look at 
me like that, I can’t stay sane!” he 
whispered, and the hot hand that held 
hers, trembled. 

“It’s the honeymoon that’s gone to 
your head—three wonderful days!” her 
slow voice answered. 

The boy’s fine face clouded. 

“But it doesn’t seem just right! All 
this secrecy makes it—makes it seem 
—well, not a honeymoon. Why won’t 
you let me tell the world that the most 
wonderful woman is my wife?” 

The woman shook her head, as she 
playfully caressed his hair. 

“Just a whim, just that no one shall 
know the secret that is between us two, 
alone. As soon as the war is over and 


you come back to me—then, then!” 
and as she sank into his arms, all trou- 
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ble vanished from the boy’s eyes, and 
Lieutenant Bill Trent forgot every- 
thing but the copper hair, pressed close 
against his uniform. 

“To think that a week ago we had 
never met,” he whispered, “and now, 
for three days, you have been my 
wife! Things happen, these war days!” 

“Yes, things happen,” she murmured. 

The boy raised her two hands to his 
lips and kissed them reverently. 

“If only my mother could have lived 
to see my wife!” he said boyishly. 

For a fleeting second, there was a 
bored look in the woman’s eyes. 

A distant clock chimed in the hotel. 

In a moment the boy became a sol- 
dier. 

“Just ten minutes more!” he said. 
“If only I could go, feeling safe about 
you! If only my lawyer knew that you 
were my wife! Let me wire him to- 
night, then I’ll be sure that you’re pro- 
vided for!” 

“Foolish boy! you’ve given me a for- 
tune already! I shal! get along!” she 
hastened to reassure him. 

“T’ll cable you more from the other 
side when Macomber sends it, since 
you won’t let me have him send it di- 
rectly to you. Let me wire him!” he 
pleaded. 

But again her arms were around his 
neck. 

“You promised that no one but that 
justice of the peace should know,” she 
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whispered. “Kiss me! It’s nearly time 
for you to go!” 

Then he caught her to him, remem- 
bering that he had to go. With a stifled 
sob he tore himself away, only to re- 
turn for one more kiss. At last, she 
almost pushed him from her, and as 
the distant clock sounded the quarter 
hour, the boy dashed down the steps, 
on his way to the transport that was to 
carry him across the waters—the first 
sfep of his great adventure. 

And the woman, with a queer smile 
on her lips, stood and watched the hur- 
tying figure. This time the hunter’s 
moon shone full in the long, green eyes. 
They were bright and tearless. She 
turned and strolled into the hotel. 


Two years passed. 

It was a grizzly, foggy night in New 
York. The victory banners, still hang- 
ing on Fifth Avenue, were somewhat 
limp. The World War was over and 
every day the great transports landed 
happy, but serious men, many of whom 
had been but boys when they sailed 
away. New York was filled with sol- 
diers striving to pick up the loose ends 
and to readjust once more. 

Captain Bill Trent, not yet entirely 
accustomed to the feel of dinner 
clothes after two years of khaki, de- 
scended the steps of a house in the 
east Fifties. 

He was definitely through with din- 
ners! For the forty-eighth time he had 
been compelled to relate the story of 
his freakish accident, and he’d had 
enough! At the end of his first flight 
over the enemy’s lines, Lieutenant Bill 
Trent’s machine had run amuck and he 
had been laid up for weeks in the hos- 
pital. The wound on his good-looking 
head had healed, but it had played a 
queer trick on him. A certain brief 
period of his life—about six weeks— 
prior to the tumble on his head, were a 
total blank to Bill. He remembered 
everything up to the time he had been 
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sent to the training station at Miami, 
but of his few weeks there, of the trip 
across, and of his first flight, he could 
remember nothing. The doctors agreed 
that it was a most peculiar case; there 
were only a few others on record, but 
these were authentic enough. Some- 
times a sudden shock had brought the 
memory back. 

It worried Bill more than he would 
admit, that six weeks had dropped 
completely out of his life. But as the 
best specialists were powerless, there 
was nothing he could do, and he kept 
assuring himself that he was mighty 
fortunate not to have entirely lost his 
memory. He only hoped he hadn't 
borrowed any money in that period, 
and decided that the fellows who bor- 
rowed any from him, were playing in 
luck. 

It was a lonesome sort of night. Bill 
decided that a walk down the Avenue 
might shake off the blue spell that was 
upon him. Of course, friends were all 
very well in their way, but it was a bit 
tough to have gone through shot and 
shell, and not have one’s own to come 
home to. It seemed as if even every 
private on the ship had had a wife or 
a mother waiting, while he had only a 
club to come home to. 

Bill was the last of his family. The 
old Trent mansion on Madison Avenue, 


“where he had been born, had _ been 


closed for years. Bill had never sold 
it. Some day, perhaps, if he ever found 
the right girl 
The fog had thickened, and Fifth 
Avenue was’a blur, with a few lights 
showing here and there. Bill hesitated 
at Fifty-seventh Street, and then he 
suddenly turned east. A longing to see 
the old house had come over him. 
He turned down Madison Avenue. 
The old, exclusive neighborhood had 
surrendered in many places to shops 
and office buildings. Familiar land 
marks had gone, but the old Trent 
place, surrounded by its half block of 
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ranquilly it stood, the rear guard of 
a passing generation. 

Bill paused a moment at the iron 
gate, then he opened it with the key 
he always carried, and started up the 
walk. There weren’t many moods in 
which he wanted to come back to the 
old place. 
of the mother he had worshiped. Bill’s 
was a nature that needed an object on 
which to lavish its affection. 

To-night, in the loneliness of the 
fog, the old house seemed to stretch 
out ghostlike hands and clutch at his 
very heartstrings. He could have sunk 
down on the empty doorstep and sobbed 
like a child. 

The footsteps of some one passing 
sounded on the pavements, as if muf- 
fled by the mist. Pulling himself to- 
gether, Bill took out another key, and 
slowly opened the heavily carved front 
door, Just at that moment, as the door 
swung open, a telephone bell sounded 
out of the blackness above. Bill stepped 
inside quickly. What the deuce was a 
telephone ringing in his house for? 

Slipping out his pocket light, he 
threw the rays around him. Every- 
thing stood as it had been for years, 
swathed in ghostly wrappings. An old 
man and his wife, the caretakers, lived 
in the basement of the west wing, and 
rarely disturbed the house. 

With the first thrill he had felt since 

his last bombing of the German lines, 
Bill began quietly to climb the stairs. 
Not the faintest sound could be heard 
in the old house but the insistent ring 
of that telephone. 
Just as Bill reached the top, the ring- 
ing stopped, and he heard a metallic 
click as the receiver came off the hook. 
Some one was answering that tele- 
phone in the room that had been his 
mother’s, 

Indignant, he started down the hall. 
The door at the end was slightly ajar, 
and a dim light shone through it. 
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barden, was still serene in its aloofness. ~ 


It held too many memories © 
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Realizing suddenly that the person or 
persons behind that door were probably 
armed, Bill controlled himself, slack- 
ened his pace, and stepping softly, 
pushed the door open a couple of inches 
more, and looked cautiously in. He got 
the second thrill he’d had that night! 

A girl, in the daintiest of lacy, blue 
negligees, was talking into the tele- 
phone, on the other side of the room. 
Her slim, young back was almost cov- 
ered by the wonderful mass of copper- 
colored hair that hung to her waist. 

Bill stood gazing in at the door, 
spellbound. He didn’t believe such hair 
existed. Where had he seen copper- 
colored hair before? 

Like a man in a trance, Bill realized 
that she was talking into the telephone 
in a soft voice that reminded him of 
little, tinkly bells. It was just the 
voice that would go with such hair. 

“Please, central, I was talking and 
you cut me off. Yes, to Bay Tree, on 
Long Island. Well, please get them 
again !” 

How any stony-hearted central could 
keep her waiting one second was be- 
yond Bill’s comprehension. Bill was 
falling very fast4 

While she waited, the girl half turned 
to pick up a magazine. Bill was afraid 
to see her face, afraid it wouldn’t go 
with that glorious hair and that tinkly 
voice. It seemed to matter tremen- 
dously to him that it should! 

Would she turn completely around? 
The darkness of the hall and the dis- 
tance across the room concealed him 
perfectly. He had no fear of discovery. 

She turned, and it was the end of 
Bill. “Pretty” didn’t describe her. 
She was beautiful, with the delicate 
beauty of some fragile flower that is 
just unfolding to the sun. For one 
short minute Bill looked into two big 
gray eyes—then the phone rang 
again. But that one minute had done 


the mischief, 
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“We were cut off,” she was saying. 
“Yes, I'll bring her with me. By lunch, 
I think. All right—good night!” 

She hung up the receiver and began 
to unfasten the lacy negligee. 

Bill drew back from the door. He 
must get out of the house while he was 
still sane. The fact that he had looked 
in at that door with the strong desire 
to kill the person who had dared to en- 
ter his home, had entirely escaped his 
memory. All he could think of was 
that marvelous hair, that flowerlike 
face. 

Suppose she had happened to see him 
peering in at her? Suppose she had 
fainted from fright? Sooner than 
frighten her, Bill would have cut off 
his good right hand. When Bill did 
anything, he did it very thoroughly. 
Just at present, he had fallen in love, 
fallen with a dull, sickening thud. That 
she had no business whatever in his 
house, that she might be anything from 
a shoplifter to a bank robber, didn’t 
trouble Bill in the least. 

His one thought was to get out of 
the house, back to the quiet of his own 
bedchamber where he could sit down 
and find out what had happened to him. 

No one saw him as he left the house, 
and stole quietly down the walk. Could 
that possibly be the same gate he had 
entered only five minutes ago? In that 
five minutes he had lived a lifetime. 

The blinds of his mother’s room 
were tightly drawn and no ray of light 
came through. He tried not to think of 
what lay behind those curtains. He 
must keep his wits till he got safely 
back to the club. He hailed a wan- 
dering taxi. 

He slept very little. His mind was 
too full of the problem before him. He 
must think of some way to approach 
her that would cause her no embar- 
rassment; some way that would make 
her also intensely interested in one Cap- 
tain Bill Trent. That, and.striving to 
recall that momentary glimpse of big 


gray eyes, completely filled the hours | 
of the night. 

Early the next morning, he was 
ushered into the offices of Martin Ma- 
comber, his attorney and the business 
manager of his estate. 

The old solicitor promptly threw all 
other business aside as he greeted the 
bronzed young soldier he had known 
first at the tender age of two. 

“Glad to see you, glad to see you!” 
he kept repeating, as he offered his 
easiest chair and his best cigar. It 
wasn’t often that Bill called personally, 

“By the way,” observed Bill with 
elaborate casualness, “thought I’d like 
to take a run up to the old house. How 
about it? Busy this morning?” 

“Delighted to snatch an hour,” as- 
sented Mr. Macomber. “It'll give me 
a chance to talk over some things I 
wanted to discuss with you. Can’t do 
everything by phone! My car’s out- 
side and we'll chat going up.” 

The minutes until the car stopped 
before the place on Madison Avenue 
seemed hours to Bill. He hadn’t heard 
a word of Macomber’s lengthy dis- 
course, although he had nodded when- 
ever the old man paused for breath. 
He started once to ask who was looking 
after the place, but the apparently 
trivial question stuck in his throat. 

After what seemed a week or two, 
the car stopped before the iron gate. 
All within was quiet. 

“T'll call the caretaker; he lives over 
in the wing,” said Macomber. 

The young owner had not heard him 
as he was already inside the house. 
Macomber followed. 

Bill, impatient, had already reached 
the top of the stairs and turned down 
the hall toward his mother’s room. 
Realizing the difficulty of explaining to 
Macomber why he should knock on a 
door in his own empty house, he an- 
nounced himself by a violent coughing 
spell and then pushed open the door. 
The room was empty. 
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There was no indication that any 
one had even entered the room. since 
it had been his mother’s. In vain did 
Bill look for some telltale sign. Not 
even a stray hairpin betrayed the pres- 
ence of any human being. 

Bill stepped to the bureau and opened 
the drawers. They were empty. 

Could last night have been a dream? 

“What are you looking for, boy?” 
asked Macomber, a little uncertain as 
to whether this room was sacred to 
Bill’s memories or not. 

But Bill heard nothing. He was 
anxiously calling central. Was the 
phone connected or had it really been 
a dream? Bill could have kissed that 
central when she answered. 

“Say, what’s the idea?” 

A very precise-looking person sud- 
denly appeared from nowhere and 
placed a large hand firmly on Mr. Ma- 
comber’s respectable shoulder. 

“Are you Reed, the new man?” 
Macomber inquired, hastening to dis- 
lodge the offending hand. 

“I am that,” answered the caretaker, 
“and it looks like I’m to have my hands 
full looking after this place!” 

“This is Mr. Trent, the owner,” ex- 
plained Macomber. 

The red-faced man started to beat 
an awkward retreat. 

“I beg your pardon, sir! You see, I 
didn’t know. I just began my new du- 
ties as the old caretakers left this morn- 


Bill became suddenly interested. 
“What was the matter with the other 
people, and where are they now?” 
The new man hastened to explain. 
“The old woman’s health was bad, 
and they got some soft berth out in the 
country, where her husband could 
make real money. They left this morn- 
ing, in a stylish automobile, sir.” 
“Was—was any one with them?” 
Macomber stared at his young client. 
He hoped the wound on his head had 
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had no more serious effect than that 
loss of memory. 
“Now I come to think of it, a young 
lady was sitting in the automobile.” 
“Was she—what did she look like?” 
Bill was stammering like a schoolboy. 
“T didn’t see her face, sir. If there’s 
anything wrong, sure I’m glad you 
found it out before I come in, sir.” 
“Where did they go? Where are © 
they now?” asked Bill. The new man 
shook his head. 
“Search me, sir,” he said. 
Had he lost her? Was this wait of 
a few hours going to ruin his life? Why . 
had he waited a moment? Why hadn't 


‘he dashed in upon her last night, seized 


her in his arms, and eloped then and 
there? 

He would locate her if it took every 
detective in New York, 

Suddenly he remembered the tele- 
phone call of the night before. She 
had said she would be there at lunch, 
she thought. Bill pulled out his watch. 
It was just eleven. 

But where had she been phoning? 
On Long Island, he remembered, but 
where? It would probably take central 
at least half an hour to look it up. He 
couldn’t possibly wait. Up and down 
the room he walked, striving vainly to 
compel his brain to release that one 
little word. 

gun with B. 

“Bay Tree!” he shouted at the aston- 
ished lawyer. “Just remembered an 
awfully important date! I'll take your 
car, if you don’t mind. You use mine. 
I haven’t got time to get it for myself.” 

With this announcement, Bill’s in- 
terest in his house seemed to vanish. 
Macomber’s last view was of his broad 
shoulders disappearing down the stairs 
at a most alarming rate of speed. 

An hour later, Mr. Macomber’s 
chauffeur, rather limp by that time, 
drove Captain Bill Trent into the little 


” he repeated. It had be- 
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town of Bay Tree. Then the idea 
struck Trent, what to do next. 

It wasn’t reasonable to suppose that 
her luncheon engagement was to take 
place in the middle of the main street. 
He wasn’t so very much nearer to her 
than he had been before, come to think 
of it! 

They drove up and down the main 
street a few times, but no copper- 
haired goddess was visible. Then a 
brilliaf®t idea came to Bill. The cor- 
ner drug store! 

With all the sensations of a Pinker- 
ton, Bill strolled in and bought some 
cigarettes. 

“Nice little town!” he observed fra- 
ternally. 

“You bet!” answered the white- 
aproned clerk who at that slack hour 
of the day served everything from pre- 
scriptions to ice-cream soda. “Stranger 
in town?” 

“Yes, ran out to look up a second 
cousin, but I’ve lost her address. Won- 
der if you know her!” 

Bill carefully selected another box 
of cigarettes. 

“Know everybody in town! Born 
and brought up here. What’s her 
name?” 

“No, sir, I’m just going to call your 
bluff! I won’t tell you her name, I'll 
just describe her.” 

And Bill gave such a description as 
should have gained for him a high place 
in literature. 

“Just one girl like that and that’s 
Miss Jerry Bartlett. Lives out on the 
Edgewood Road. Told you I knew 
everybody! Isn’t that your cousin?” 

“Guess you know more about her 
than I do,” said Bill truthfully. “How 
do I get there?” 

“It’s a big stone place, about a mile 
out. You can’t miss it. It’s one of the 
show places. They only use it in the 
summer. But I guess I don’t have to 
tell you about your own family.” 

“At this critical moment the aproned 
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‘one was obliged to depart and mix 4 


raspberry sundae. 

Bill started for the door, afraid even 
to glance at the clerk for fear he’d take 
it all back. In the car, he commanded 
the chauffeur to drive like the devil out 
the Edgewood Road, wherever that 
was. 

This time, he seemed to be playing 
in luck, for just as they turned into the 
road, a limousine passed them. Three 
people were in it, besides the chauf- 
feur, and two of them were women, 
They went too fast for him to distin- 
guish them, but his heart began to beat 
most unaccountably fast. Had he 
found her? 

“Follow that car!” he directed. 

The chauffeur obeyed, quite assured 
that there was something seriously 
wrong with the captain. 

For about a mile they followed the 
car, and then it turned in at the gates 
of a big stone house, set far back among 
the trees. 

What was he going to do next? Of 
course, he wasn’t absolutely certain that 
this was the right girl. Could he pos- 
sibly walk into an utterly strange house 
and demand the heart and hand of a 
lady who had just descended from a 
limousine—especially as she seemed to 
have descended at the rear entrance? 
He must stop and think for at least five 
minutes. 

After thinking, he decided on his 
usual course—action. He drove in at 
the gate and up the winding driveway. 
Captain Bill Trent would take a 
chance! 

A Japanese butler opened the door. 
Bill plunged. 

“Is Miss Bartlett in—Miss Jerry 
Bartlett?” he asked, presenting a card. 

“T’ll see, sir. Will you be pleased to 
wait in the living room?” 

As Bill was quite pleased to wait, he 
was ushered into a most homelike room 
and left to his own thoughts. 

Was Miss Jerry Bartlett his Jerry? 
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Was his dream girl going to turn out to 

e a lady of his own station in life? 
But after all, it didn’t really matter. 
All that mattered was his insane desire 
to see her, to hear her speak, to crush 
her in his arms. 

The Jap returned. 

“Miss Bartlett will be down in a few 
moments.” 

In some miraculous fashion, Bill re~ 
frained from embracing the Jap, and 
in an equally miraculous fashion he 
managed to live through the next five 
minutes. Then he heard some one 
coming down the hall. A moment later 
Miss Jerry Bartlett stood looking at 
him with very large gray eyes. He 
hadn’t been dreaming, after all! Miss 
Jerry was the same girl he had seen in 
his own house. 

If the lacy negligee had been becom- 
ing, the trim, tailored suit was doubly 
so. The marvelous hair was gathered 
into a distracting knot on the top of the 
mall head, and the gray eyes were even 
nore deadly than Bill had remembered. 

He longed to fall at her feet and kiss 
he little patent-leather shoes. He man- 
aged to refrain. 

“You wanted to see me?” she said. 
At the tinkly tones, Bill’s heart did 
nother handspring. 

“Miss Bartlett,” Bill began bravely, 
mentally cursing the boyish flush that 
ne could feel mounting to the roots of 
lis hair, “Eh—you see—I—I’m Bill 


This really was not a brilliant open- 
ng as Bill’s card was plainly evident 
n Miss Bartlett's hand at that very 
homent. 

“You don’t happen to be the Captain 
Villiam Trent who owns a house on 
ladison Avenue ?” 

Bill was sure there was a frightened 
ook in the gray eyes. He couldn’t 
tand that, and he promptly put his foot 
n it. 

“Don’t be worried! No one shall 
ver know!” he whispered. 
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“Ever know what?” she said, draw- 
ing her figure up to its full height. 

Bill was clearly not progressing with 
his usual success. 

“That you used that room in my 
house last night,” he blurted out. A 
man in his state of mind could not be 
expected to be very brilliant. 

“I’m very sorry you objected!” Miss 
Jerry said in a tone as haughty as it was 
possible for her to achieve. “The care- 
taker’s wife was my old nurse. I knew 
her health was failing, and I insisted 
on their leaving New York and com- 
ing out here with us, where the work 
is nothing and the air good. She had 
a very bad spell a week ago and I went 
in to town and stayed there in the house 
until she was able to‘come away. She 
assured me there would be no objection 
to my staying.” 

Here Bill tried to interrupt, but she 
went right on. 

“T shall, of course, insist upon paying 
you for the use of the room!” 

She started for the door, but Bill 
managed to get there before her. 

“Of course, you are going to pay me! 
I shall insist on payment—and in just 
the way I want to be paid! For to- 
day, I will take one hour with you.” 

Bill smiled with the smile that had 
got him nearly everything he had ever 
wanted. 

“Are—are you crazy?” she gasped. 
She forgot all about being haughty. 

“Yes, I’m crazy! We may as well 
let it go at that. May I smoke?” 

Well, Bill got his hour. In fact, he 
got a goodsdeal more, for Father Bart- 
lett turned out to be an old friend of 
Bill’s father, and Mother Bartlett had 
a weakness for handsome young avi- 
ators. Bill stayed to lunch. 

Bill worked very fast. When he 
saw what he wanted, he always pro- 
ceeded to get it in the least ‘possible 
time. He had seen what he wanted! 
Before he left that afternoon, he in- 
formed Miss Jerry Bartlett that they 
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would be married in just one month. 
In just one month they were married. 


It was six weeks later. Bill, quite 
the happiest human in existence, was 
contemplating a lacy blue negligee and 
a mass of copper-colored hair. He still 
failed to understand how he could have 
existed during those lonely years be- 
fore he met the only girl in the world. 
He also could not understand how any 
one could be as sweet, as altogether 

-lovable as his girl wife. But the 
greatest mystery of all was how she 
could care for him! 

Daily he resolved to prove himself 
worthy of her. Nothing should ever 
bring one tear to those sweet eyes! 
Bill worshiped her with all the pent-up 
emotion of his big nature. 

Jerry, still a bit dazed at the great 
force that had taken her from the safe 
shelter of her adoring family, returned 
his love. Bill was her idol, her big hus- 
band who could do no evil! With all 
her heart, she loved him. 

The first two weeks of their honey- 
moon were spent on a yacht, going 
ashore when the fancy seized them. 
Had Jerry happened to express a wish 
for the Fiji Islands, they would have 
headed for there on the instant. In- 
stead she had mentioned Florida, never 
having been there, and they had decided 
on Miami. One of Bill’s closest chums, 
Jack Morrow, having chosen to stay 
in aviation permanently, was stationed 
there, and Bill had a most human de- 
sire to show off his bride. He was also 
anxious to test his memory; for it was 
of his training at Miami and of the trip 
across, that started from there, that he 
had lost all recollection. 

He thought the sight of the place it- 


self might straighten out the kink that ~ 


had got into his brain. By wire, he 
engaged the bridal suite at the biggest 
hotel. But, arrived in Miami, the sight 
of the town stirred no memories within 
him. It seemed vaguely familiar, as 


though he’d seen it in pictures, but 
nothing more. 

Their first night ashore, they dined 
in the palm room. Jerry was radiant 
in a gown of some soft, clinging blue 
stuff. Bill wanted her always in blue 
for it was in blue that he had first seen 
her. 

They decided not to look up Jack 
Morrow until the next day, both un- 
willing to submit to even that interrup- 
tion in their honeymoon. For an hour 
they listened to the music, and then 
Jerry, a little tired, started for their 
rooms. 

“I'll just smoke a cigar, dear,” Bill 
said. “Would you be lonesome for a 
few minutes?” 

“Silly boy!” she answered, and her 
eyes quite plainly adored him. “You 
may have a vacation of—half an hour!” 

She threw him a little kiss as she 
walked up the broad marble stairs. 

Bill decided to have his smoke out on 
the broad veranda. He walked to the 
far end which was quite deserted, and 
leaned against the rail, The Miami 
moon was full. 

He had a strange feeling that he had 
done this same thing before. Every- 
thing. seemed familiar. He had leaned 
against that rail and with that same 
moon shining in his face. 

If only he could remember! It was 
maddening! He felt like a baffled child, 
utterly helpless. 

“Captain Bill Trent!” 

It was a woman’s voice, close be- 
side him. 

He turned quickly. He was looking 
into long green eyes, into a dead-white 
face, framed by a mass of copper-col- 
ored hair. 

“Bill! My husband!” 

The shock had come! 
Trent remembered! 

It seemed hours that she stood there 
looking at him. Bill tried to speak, 
but no words came. At last, she reached 
out her hand and touched him. 


Captain Bill 
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- rushed on. 


“So you’ve come back to me, safe at 
last !” 

It was then Bill found his voice. 

“My God! what have I done?” 

The woman drew back, her green 
eyes narrowing. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 
she said. “What have you done?” Bill 
In some way he must get 
it over with. 

“I had an accident—lost my memory 
—and I have—married again!” 

He had got it out. He wondered 
vaguely if she would scream or faint. 
As a matter of fact, she did neither. 
She just laughed a hard little laugh that 
Bill might have thought silvery two 
years ago. Now he could scarcely en- 
dure it. 

“So that red-headed woman thinks 
she’s your wife!” 

She laughed again, boldly throwing 
away any-pretense of affection for the 
man. Quite coolly, Bill looked at this 
hard-faced woman, not so young as 
she had once been. He had actually 
thought he loved her, had married her! 
She was his wife, and the girl waiting 
upstairs was 

“I suppose you think you tove her— 


‘just as you once loved me?” 


Her deliberate tone maddened him. 
How dare she even mention his love 
for Jerry? That was his holy of holies! 

“We will not discuss it,” he said. 

The woman leisurely lighted a ciga- 
rette. 

“Don’t dictate to me!” she said. 
“You’re at my mercy unless I choose to 
give you a divorce. I’m the one to do 
the dictating!” 

It began slowly to dawn on Bill that 
she was right. He was utterly power- 
less, and if she should refuse to let 
him go—— 

“My God!” he breathed, “you 
wouldn’t be so inhuman as to refuse!” 

She didn’t answer. She seemed ab- 
sorbed in watching the moonlight play- 
ing with the lazy breakers on the beach. 
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“Don’t say you'll never give me the 
power to right the wrong I’ve done that 
little girl upstairs!” Bill pleaded. “She 
would always be——” 

“And she will always be just that 
I shall never divorce you!” 

Straight inta. the man’s eyes an 
looked with her narrow green ones. She 
saw the utter misery and hopelessness 
pictured there. She realized how much 
he cared, and a little look of triumph 
betrayed itself. He would pay! 
Amusedly she laughed again that hard 
little laugh. 

Bill could have put his two strong 
hands around that mocking throat and 
crushed the life out of it without com- 


punction. She had to divorce him! To 
think that the woman he _ wor- 
shiped—— 


“I should think anything would be 
better than a man who doesn’t want 
you!” he said very deliberately. 

A flush stole over the woman’s dead- 
white face. 

“You are going to pay for saying 
that!” she almost whispered. “Going 
to pay and pay and pay!” 

“I’m willing to pay,” 
swered shortly. “What’s your price?” 

The woman had turned her back on 
him. If only.she could have afforded 
to refuse that divorce! To make him 
pay in money wasn’t enough! It 
wounded her vanity, her most vital 
spot. But she couldn’t indulge in lux- 
uries! It must be cash—all she could 
drag out of him—and at once! 

She turned around quietly and sat 
down in a low porch chair. Then she 
spoke. 

“I will give you the divorce upon im- 
mediate payifient of this sum in cash or 
securities. If you do not agree, or try 
to give me less, I shall not argue, but 
go straight to that woman upstairs and 
tell her you have refused to buy her!” 

She named a sum that was practi- 
cally the entire amount of Bill’s for- 
tune, 


the man an- 
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For a moment he was stunned. 

“Why, that’s everything I’ve got!” 

“Everything!” she agreed coldly. 
“That’s the price you must pay for that 
woman! If you refuse, I shall tell her 
the truth to-night!” 

So that was what he must bring to 
Jerry—the scandal of a divorce, and 
then poverty! 

“Well, if it isn’t old Bill Trent!” A 
boyish voice sounded, and a moment 
later Lieutenant Jack Morrow, very 
straight in his aviator’s uniform, was 
industriously thumping Bill on the back. 
He had come up the veranda, quite un- 
seen by the preoccupied man and 
woman. 

“Jack, old sport!” Bill managed to 
say, grasping the extended hand. It 
was like Jack to turn up unexpectedly. 

“Got an unexpected hour off over at 
the station and came over for a sur- 
prise. Didn’t have an idea you were in 
these parts, so I could hardly believe 
my eyes when I saw who it was up here 
in the corner flirting with my wife!” 

His wife! 

For a few seconds everything went 
black before Bill. Could he have heard 
right? Jack must have been mistaken 
in the darkness. 

“Your wife?” he gasped. 

“Yes, we eloped, because dad cut 
up sort of rough; and we’re leaving for 
the Pacific station to-morrow. Darling, 
this is Big Bill, the best chum a chap 
ever had!” 

He bent down tenderly over the 
woman, huddled in the chair between 
them. She had made no sound, but 
had just listened with abject terror in 
her eyes. The moon shone full on the 
dead-white face, and seemed to shrivel 
it. 


The boy gasped as he saw her eyes. 

“Darling, what has happened? What 
is it?” 

He shook her almost roughly in his 
fright? Still she made no sound. 

Then the boy turned on Bill. 


“What does this mean? What have | 
you been saying to her? Answer me! 
Do you hear me—answer me!” 

How could he answer him; how tell 
the terrible thing that somehow or other 
must be told? Once he had felt about 
this same woman just as Jack felt now! 

“Jack, old man,” he began, but a low 
moan came from the woman. 

“Don’t listen to him; don’t listen!” 
she managed to whisper. 

The sound of that voice acted like a 
lash to Bill. 

“Jack, I married that woman two 
years ago, and she is still my legal 
wife.” 

Morrow stood speechless. He looked 
from the stern eyes of the man to the 
stricken face of the-woman. He tried 
vainly to speak, to deny this thing; 
but he knew in his heart it was true. 
Bill had never yet lied! 

“You did this to me?” he breathed. 

He caught the woman by the shoul- 
ders, as if to kill her with his bare 
hands. 

Bill flung his arm around him and 
held him fast until the blind fury 
abated. 

“Leave it all to me, old chap! It 
will be my part to take it to court and 
get the divorce. Seems too bad, though, 
that both of us have to drag through 
this scandal.” 

“There needn't be any scandal.” 

It was the woman speaking, and di- 
rectly to Bill. The boy’s head was on. 
his arms, trying to stifle the sobs. 

“However, there usually is a scan- 
dal when a man gets a divorce because 
his wife has committed bigamy !” 

Bill’s voice was icy. He could 
scarcely speak to her. All he could 
hear were those sobs. 

“T guess you’d give a good deal not 
to have to get that divorce, not to drag 
that girl through the mire, wouldn't 
you?” the woman asked sharply. 

“What do you mean?” Bill asked 
quickly. 
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“T mean that I can tell you something 
that will make you free, if you'll let 
me go 

Could there be a possibility that she 
did have something to tell; something 
that could keep this terrible thing from 
Jerry? What did he care about pun- 
ishing this woman? She was nothing 
to him! All he ‘wanted was to pro- 
tect the girl who was his very life. 

“I don’t care what happens to you! 
If you know anything that will help 
me, for God’s sake, tell it!” 

Bill longed to drag the words out of 
her. 

“And I can go free?” she whimpered. 

Her poise had vanished. 

“Yes, anything! Only tell it!” 

It seemed to be just between them. 
The boy was forgotten. 

She fairly flung the words at him, 
rushing madly ahead. 

“You weren’t my husband, either. 
There were two other officers before 
you, so you don’t need any divorce!” 

For a moment th¢re was silence as 
the two men stared at the woman who 
had done this thing. That her words 
had freed him seemed almost unim- 
portant to Bilt compared with the trag- 
edy of what she had done. 

“How do we know this horrible-thing 
is true,” the boy almost whispered. 
“How do we know she isn’t making it 
up to free herself?” 

But Bill shook his head. 

“I’ve heard of such cases before, but 
God knows, I didn’t dream it would 
ever comeas close as this!” 

Then he gravely faced her. 

“We've got to hear more than this. 
We’ve got to know beyond the shadow 
of a doubt.” 

“It’s true enough, all right. I—I 
wish it weren’t. Do you want to hear 
the whole story?” She asked it almost 
carelessly. All hope had gone from 
her face. Life had finished for her. 
“We've got to hear it,”’ Bill answered, 
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and then quite unemotionally she told 
them the sordid story. 2 

She had been a professional harpy, 
preying on the officers in training 
camps. There had been others like her 
both in Europe and America. 

The first year of the war she had 
married a Captain Baxter from Fort 
Worth, He had been only fairly well 
off, so, having obtained all she could 
from him, she had had notice sent to 
him in France that she had died sud- 
denly. By a swift and sudden attack, 
she had ensnared Lieutenant Thomas 
Seyton, the oil king’s son. He himself 
had been killed at the front a few 
months later, and she had been unable 
to collect any money from his family 
on account of the illegality of the mar- 
riage. In fact, she had to give these 
marriages the glamour of secrecy, in or- 


der to keep herself out of court. That — 


had been the reason she had not allowed 
Bill to inform his lawyer, for Bill had 
been her next victim. She had planned 
to stay married to Bill, thinking that 
she would be unsafe, realizing that she 
could play her game for only a few 
years at best. But when Bill was 
wounded, his name had appéared 
among the dead, and through the in- 
efficient service, it had never been cor- 
rected. So she had felt perfectly safe 
to operate again, and had returned to 
Miami. 

Jack had been the last “husband.” 
And then Bill had turned up, alive and 
healthy. Realizing that she and Jack 
were leaving for the Pacific coast early 
in the morning, she had decided on this 
last move—to get what money she 
could from Bill and then go out of his 
life forever. 

But fate had reckoned differently. 
And now the game was over, the cur- 
tain ready to ring down. It wasn’t a 
radiant adventuress who stood there 
before them, it was a broken woman. 

“Agd do you think that you are go- 
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ing to get away with this, that you’re 
going to be free to snag some other 
poor devil?’ It was the boy who spoke, 
his voice hoarse with passion. 

“He promised me,” she answered. 
Then she swayed weakly, and grasped 
the back of a chair. “Oh, let me go. 
The game’s up for me, and believe me 
it hasn’t been worth the candle. I’d 
give it all for just one love—like he 
loves that girl upstairs.” 

It was Bill who settled it. He put 
his arm around the boy as tenderly as 
a mother would have done. 
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“She’s a woman, Jack,” was all he 
said, and the two men started down 
the empty veranda. 


When Bill got to his rooms, fifteen 
minutes later, a little figure in a lacy, 
blue negligee, flew straight into his 
arms. 

“My, that was a long half hour!” she 
whispered, as she snuggled against his 
shoulder. 

Tightly he strained her to his heart. 

“The longest I’ve ever known,” was 
all he said. 


A CERTAIN OAK 


| HAVE lived long as neighbor to a tree, 
And shared the changing seasons that it knows, 

Each slightest gesture learned familiarly, 

Each ecstasy that takes it where it grows. 
I have had friendship of its friendly bark, 

And rapture of its leaves when winds were warm, 
And drunk like wine its musics in the dark, 

And suffered every hurt it had of storm. 


Old friend of many a midnight rendezvous, 
If ever axmen take you for a ship, 
Or for a beam in cities reared of men, 
Be very sure these thoughts will follow you— 
White dreams, like gulls, will trail each lonely trip, 
Or build, like sparrows, in your eaves again. 


Davw Morton. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OSA now had her own home, a 
place which, strangely enough, 
gave her no thrill. It was the 

top floor in a large apartment house, 
comprising bed, bath, sitting room, and 
minute kitchen. At least it comprised 
these separate compartments after she 
had spent a certain amount of that five 
hundred pounds on it. In a few weeks 
her hat shop was paying hand over fist. 
Her girl friends, visiting it first from a 
charitable feeling, came again in a dif- 
ferent spirit, and brought others. A 
hat in the making seemed never out of 
Blanche’s hands, and she taught Rosa 
a great deal of the simpler work. Both 
girls were busy as bees; so busy that 
it was only now and then that the mu- 
tual suspicion, amounting almost to an- 
tagonism, rose into scarcely veiled 
speech. By the middle of July, half of 
Rutherford’s loan had already been sent 
back to him with a letter of conven- 
tional thanks. 

Cyril, who still remained in town in 
spite of his avowals that: the London 
season had few attractions for him at 
his age, was a frequent caller at the 
Knightsbridge place. He came, he 
avowed, to see that his daughter did not 
overtire herself; but his eye was 
thoughtfully on Blanche. Wonderful 
. girl, he thought. What was there about 
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these Continental women? They all 
had something which the average Eng- 
lishwoman missed. “Yes, the average 
Englishwoman missed it badly. He used 
to look at Blanche seductively trying 
on a hat; smiling in grave rapture over 
a client; or poised in the few intervals 
of rest, on the low white chest, sewing 
as for life, and admire her with an 
ever green ardor. 


He remembered seeing her before, of 
course. It was her photograph on that 
fellow Rutherford’s mantelpiece. He 
had mentioned it to Wyngate, but the 
poor dear lad hadn’t had eyes to 
look. 

“You must go round to Rosa’s shop,” 
he would say sometimes to the Countess 
Lavalliére, who still lingered in town 
with her darling friend, the duchess. 
“She’s making quite a little pot of 
money, she tells me; quite a little pot, 
owin’ chiefly, in my opinion, to the 
French milliner. I positively must take 
you to see the little French milliner.” 

“T’ve never looked at the young per- 
son, myself,” said the duchess, “though 
she sold me a hat the other day. But 
one or two women—the kind of fools 
who take their husbands shopping with 
them, when these mannequins and 
things are so terribly attractive—one or 
two of the fools, I say, have mentioned 
her to me.” 
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By the middle of July Rosa had 
reached a crisis, a climax. Her emo- 
tions were in that state in which a 
woman longs to speak; to betray her- 
self; to pour out her soul, her inmost 
secrets; all, all of herself, almost to 
any one ; anyway, to the best listener to 
be found. 

On the hottest day of July, then, 
she reached this crisis of determination. 
She had sold twenty pounds’ worth of 
hats between nine and three o'clock. 
All the while she was fitting them on 
the heads of varying types of women, 
she had been thinking, not of the clients, 
not of the hats, not of the money; 
just of herself. For two weeks she 
had not seen or heard of Rutherford 
at all; but as for Cox—every day he 
was with her; or writing to her; or if 
there was no letter and no visit, about 
four o’clock she would get a call over 
the phone—‘I just had to know how 
you are, Rosa. There’s no possibility 
of seeing you to-day. But to-morrow 
will you 

When he called at the shop, looking 
round, with part resignation, part scorn, 
and part perpetual horror, Blanche, if 
not occupied in selling, would disappear 
quiet as a shadow into the basement 
room. 

Blanche was very white, very quiet, 
these days. Her intriguing sparkle, 
quickly called up for saleswomanship, 
would as quickly effervesce after the 
occasion. On-the hottest day of July 
Rosa looked across at the French girl, 
drooping on her usual seat, the white 
chest. A_ half-finished hat, a new 
model, was in her hands. And sud- 
denly Rosa thought: 

“How she must hate me! How she 
must suffer!” Then she fell to won- 
dering, fierce with jealousy. She hadn’t 
seen Rutherford herself lately; but— 
had Blanche? And as the swift suspi- 
cion came she asked: “Has Mr. Ruth- 
erford rung up for me lately when 
I’ve not happened to be here—or. s 
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Blanche shook her head. 

And pushing her hair from her brow 
restlessly with a damp hand, Rosa 
thought: “I must do something! End 
it somehow!” The vision of the duch- 
ess, calm, stout, wise, cold, and kind, 
came to her suddenly. 

“Can you manage,” she asked, “for 
the rest of the afternoon?” 

“I can manage,” said Blanche. 

-Rosa picked up the receiver, learned 
that the duchess was out, but would 
be in to rest before dressing, about six. 
So, till then, she frittered away time in 
the park. It was pleasant in the row, 
under the trees. She met people she 
hadn’t had time to see at all that sea- 
son. It was after six when she climbed 
the great stairs of the duchess’ Park 
Lane hofise. 

Fulfilling the privileged statements of 
her very trusted butler, the duchess was 
spread, in an airy dressing gown, on 
her large bed. The wide bed seemed 
puffed with silk cushions, in the middle 
of which the great lady lay, calm and 
wise, cold and kind. “Sit by me, child,” 
she said, extending a forefinger, “smoke 
if you like; and tell me your news. 
Would you like some tea sent up; or 
can people in shops have tea? I mean, 
my dressmaker gives me tea, and very 
nice tea, too; but does she have tea?” 

“T think she does,” Rosa replied. 

“Well,” said the duchess; “your 
news? I hope I am going to hear 
thousands of interesting things. You’re 
living in a funny place and cooking 
your dinner when you get home, aren’t 
you? What do you really think about 
it all, if you tell me the truth?” 

“T don’t know,” Rosa murmured. 

“Ah,” said the duchess. 

“I was thinking, as I came upstairs,” 
said Rosa, “how pleasant life really is; 
our life, I mean. Ard I was wonder- 


ing 
“Ah,” said the duchess. 
“T’ve been wasting time in the park. 
I walked along the row and then sat on 
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e lawn by Stanhope Gate. And I 

et people——” 

“TI expect you miss people,” remarked 
the duchess. 

Rosa was silent. “What have I come 
to say to her?” she thought. “I’ve come 
to worry round and round an unsatis- 
factory question, and much good will it 
do me!” 

Then she saw the great lady’s eyes 
fixed wisely upon her. 


“Oh!” she sighed. “Isn’t it difficult © 


to know what to do?” And leaning 
forward a little, she laid her cheek for 
a moment on the duchess’ negligent 
hand. 

“Dear child!” ‘said the duchess, visi- 
bly touched. “I wish I had a daugh- 
ter like you, Rosa. And you won’t even 
be my niece, my naughty, cruel girl! 
I think it’s too bad of you, Rosa; most 
unkind.” 

“Sometimes I think so, too,” said 
Rosa, looking the duchess in the eye. 
“Dear child?” murmured the lady. 

“When I came home from the war,” 
said Rosa, “I wanted to go on work- 
ing; and make my own place in the 
world. I would have liked this season 
with- father first, only 

“Only, dear child?” 

“Father’s a profiteer.” 

“A much-abused word. Your delight- 
ful father, so I understand, placed those 
works of his absolutely at the disposal 
of the government. Excellent patri- 
otism.” 

“He tendered for big contracts he’d 
no right to think of; which he could 
perform less well than some other 
firms ; and through influence, Wyn’s in- 
fluence largely, he got them. Father’s 
a profiteer.” 

“Women—do—not — understand— 
machinery,” said the duchess. 

“Oh, you dear thing! It’s what you 
would say! When I came home and 
gathered all that, I didn’t want to help 
father spend any of his money. ‘T’ll 
work for my living’ I thought, ‘like 


thousands of other woman have to.’ I’ve 


been conscientious, duchess. I’ve not 
taken a job; I make a job; I a 
labor, I——” 

“Dear child, your admirable motives 
are not called in question. But your 
wisdom 

“Oh! Wisdom!” 

“Much despised by the very young,” 
purred the duchess, “but still, a neces- 
sary adjunct in this world. -Well, love, 
you want to tell me some more, no 
doubt ?” 

“There was Wyn.” 

“Poor Wyn! Poor, darling boy!” 

“IT came back and saw him, and he 
seemed so unsatisfactory after the 
dear, dirty men out there; the men 
who did the real fighting job. Most of 
Wyn’s fighting was done at a base. 
Wyn made himself pretty comfortable. 
He was a man with relations.” 

“My dear child!” said the duchess 
coldly. 

“It’s true, duchess. Any grimy, 
sweaty private of infantry seemed to 
me a far finer man than Wyn.” 

“But not to live with, love,” said the 
duchess. 

“Ah,” said the girl. “I know. It’s 
ingrained in us now, this intense civili- 
zation, The little things are so much 
more poignant than the great ones,” 

“Personally, dear,” said the duchess, 
“were I again a young woman—and I 
am glad I am not; all that is now very 
happily over—and had to choose be- 
tween a man with perfect table man- 
ners, and a man who put his food into 
his mouth with his knife but who could 
be counted on to rescue me with the 
utmost heroism in case of fire or ship- 
wreck, I should choose the one with the 
pretty table manners. Because I should 
probably have to see him eat some meal 
or another every day of my life; but a 
shipwreck or a fire might never happen 
tome. Believe me, love, to take a man 
who is all right in the ordinary little 
things is the wiser course. The rough 
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_ diamond shows up so lamentably in a- 
well-finished setting.” 

The girl sat and listened to the soph- 
isms of the great lady and knew 
them to be wise; but within her some- 
thing strove to reject them. 

Then she thought of Rutherford and 
Blanche. 

“IT think,” she said slowly, “that 
Wyn would always be honorable over 
women.” 

The duchess opened large, surprised 
eyes. 

“Now, love! Don’t get cranky. Hon- 
orable over his own women, of course 
—dear boy! That he would be. And 
that’s all one need ask for. My love, 
believe me, the private lives of men 
are no business of ours. As long as 
we are none the worse and none the 
wiser, we should let ’em alone. A nice, 
attractive woman, my dear, should be 
moral, but never a moralist.” 

“T thought Wyn would be honorable 
over all women.” 

“T dare say he is, poor boy,”’ said the 
duchess, closing her eyes. She did not 
open them again until Rosa left the sub- 
ject. She felt as she sometimes felt 
when by some unfortunate chance she 
had to drive through a mean street. She 
always closed her eyes then. 

“Well,” said Rosa at last, “I have 
come here and interrupted your 
rest.” 

“My love, it has been the greatest 
pleasure, and I have been resting all 
the time.” 

“You’re very sweet to me. I have 
talked and talked and got no further. 
You must find me very silly.” 

“IT confess I don’t know quite where 
you are driving, dearest.” 

“Nor I. I am launched on my own 
initiative, just as I wanted to be. I 
am independent, just as I wanted to 
be; and yet 

“Tt isn’t right?” said the duchess. “I 
know. How could it be right? You 
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ought to marry. It’s so silly to keep a 
little shop.” 

“T had to earn my living.” 

“Nonsense, child.” 

“T felt I couldn't live on father’s 
money, anyway; and I couldn’t marry 
Wyn. I didn’t admire him enough.” 

“You won’t admire any man when 
you've married him.” 

Rosa looked at the duchess steadily, 
but the great lady’s face was quite 
earnest. It was devoid of any tendency 
to jest. “Tell me, Rosa,” said the 
duchess, suddenly leaning up on the 
elbow, “is there another man?” 

“There was,” replied the girl steadily. 

“Ah!” said the duchess, “one of your 
sweaty, grimy heroes—and syou’ve seen 
him at home. It doesn’t do, does it, 
love ?” 

“It’s not that! not that!” said Rosa. 

“What is he like? What kind of 
man?” 

“IT don’t know, now.” 

“Ah, I didn’t mean that. Has he a 
profession? Who is he, love? That 
is what I meant.” 

“He doesn’t exist!” cried Rosa, and 
with sudden laughter she kissed the 
duchess. “You would say, if I told 
you, ‘He doesn’t exist!’” She left, © 
laughing, before she could cry. e 

Downstairs, she said to the butler, “I 
want to telephone,” and she telephoned 
to her shop. Although it was six-thirty, 
Blanche was still there. Rosa said: “I 
thought you would have gone.” 

“IT wanted to finish the blue hat. It 
will be a dr-r-eam.” 

“Will you come and dine at my 
rooms? I want to talk.” 

After hesitation, Blanche’s voice an- 
swered : 

“With pleasure.” 

“Come along now. I'll be waiting for 
you.” 

She suddenly thought: “Why can’t 
we speak to each other? Why can’t we 
pull aside this silly curtain? I should 
like—I should like—to know her bet- 
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ter.” But she would scarcely admit to 
herself the aching and burning desire 
she had to know, to know all, and 
then to reach some final decision. She 
had the woman’s habit of vacillation, 
and yet the woman’s craze to rush upon 
finality. Womanlike, waiting fretted 
her to strings. 

The butler asked for a taxi, walked 
out with her on to the steps, stood 
there, and looked mildly around. A 
cab appeared and the driver drew up. 
The butler, with a benign and satisfied 
air, as if he had worked a miracle, him- 
self accompanied Rosa to it, and 
handed on the address in a hushed 
voice. He was smallish and bland; 
just bald enough, and silvery; a perfect 
speciman. 

“I like nice servants,” thought Rosa, 
as she drove away. 

“T love nice houses,” she thought, 
“and Ascot and Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh and the duchess’ shooting 
parties, and a bit of hunting.” Cyril 
always, took a certain little house in 
Leicestershire from November to 
March. 

“It’s a beautiful round, the idle life,” 
she thought. 

Latest plans were that her father 
would go to Trouville for August; the 
dark-eyed countess had one of her sev- 
eral homes there. And in ordinary 
times his daughter would have accom- 
panied him—not that he wasn’t glad 
to be rid of her now. Still 

Preoccupied over these very minor 
matters, as so often happens when a 
bigger trouble is ever present to dwarf 
them, she reached home. She went up 
the long stairs, flight after flight wind- 
ing wearily away to the top of the tall 
house, and reaéhed her rooms. They 
were hot from the afternoon sun, right 
up there under the roof. She laid a 
cold meal, opened a bottle of white 
wine, and began to make coffee. 


Blanche’s ring sounded not much 
later. 
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The French girl looked very tall, 
thin, and wistful, but her inimitable 
sparkle covered her little white face 
like a gay mask directly she spoke, 
and her speech bubbled with all that 
zest and joie de vivre which is natural 
to the Frenchwoman. She came in, 
sweetly grateful for the invitation to 
dinner ; she took off her black hat, pow- 
dered her nose, and laughed over an 
in¢ident on the omnibus which had 
brought her there; she adored the 
rooms; accompanying Rosa to the tiny 
kitchen she had all the air of genuinely 
reveling in the domestic details of cof- 
fee making. “Let me!” she cried, and 
with an absorbed face and the enjoy- 
ment of a child, she applied herself to 
the job. “She really is so light- 
hearted!” Rosa thought. “Really so 
careless! Really so happy!” And she 
was part ashamed at the depth of her 
own feelings, part disgusted with the 
callousness of Blanche’s. 

Yet, looking over the appointments 
of the place, explaining and criticizing 
in womanly fashion, the two girls grew 
much nearer to each other than they 
had ever come before. In this new re- 
lation of hostess and guest the formality 
between employer and employed van- 
ished. At table both were gay; the 
French girl had inexhaustible things to 
chatter and laugh about, and she was 
sweetly frank. 

“Where do you live?” said Rosa, 
when supper was over, and they had 
reached coffee and cigarettes. 

“I live in a boar-r-ding house,” said 
Blanche. 

“Isn't that beastly ?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” Blanche cried. 
“There are always the people to watch, 
and to talk to when one goes home.” 

“Yes, you'd be lonely if you lived in 
rooms like these.” 

“I could not affor-r-d rooms like 
these,” said Blanche. “Besides, I like my 
boar-r-ding house. The people are 
kind.” 
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“Bianche,” said Rosa suddenly, “do 
I—do I—pay you enough money ?” 

“Oh, yes; oh, yes.” cried Blanche 
with that lovely rise and droop of her 
shoulders, “it is enough money. It 
buys all I want.” 

“But,” said the other girl, “money 
matters.” 

“You think so?” said Blanche. “But 
there is so much which matters more. 
I have never had money.” "i 

“Has life brought you the other 
things, then?” 

The French girl smiled crookedly. 
“Tt brought them and took them away 
again. That is life—for some women.” 

Her dark eyes fixed on Rosa; and 
Rosa caught her breath. There was 
so much in that look. Unconsciously, 
it questioned so nakedly, so hungrily, 
so sadly. There was complete resigna- 
tion in it, and yet it expressed the same 
burning desire which raged in Rosa’s 
heart, fhe desire, at all costs, to know. 
Rosa said hurriedly: 

“I was in a house just now—the 
house of an old friend—which made 
me think ‘how much money matters; 
how smooth it makes life; and if one 
can’t have life on the heroic scale— 
every one can’t—why perhaps the things 
money can buy are a pretty good sub- 
stitute. My old friend—she is a very 
wise woman—told me as much, any- 
Way.” 

“When you marry,” said Blanche, “I 
think you will be per-r-fectly happy.” 

“I’m not thinking of marrying.” 

The French girl smiled. “Oh, made- 


moiselle! I think you don’t know that 
you think, then. But you think all the 
same.” 


“Why aren’t you married?” said 
Rosa, leaning across the table. 

“Why do you ask? Why should you 
imagine 

“You're attractive, charming. You 
surely 

“Once I had a d-r-r-r-eam, made- 
moiselle ; but it has gone.” 
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“Blanche,” said Rosa, “would it sur- 
prise you to kniow that perhaps I know 
something of your dream?” 

The French girl stopped smoking. 
She seemed to gather herself together, 
Her supple figure stiffened. Then her 
shoulders rose, and drooped. She was 
again languidly, sadly, amusedly, smil- 
ing. But she was on her guard. 

“Tt would surprise me, mademoiselle, 
because it is impossible. Oh, quite im- 
possible.” 

“So you might think,” said Rosa, 
casually flicking the ash from her 
cigarette, “but it is not in the least im- 
possible.” 

“You are clever—sympathique. You 
guess, per-r-haps—a little at a story.” 

“It is not only that; not. merely a 
guess.” 

“Mademoiselle !” 

The French girl’s eyes glowed like 
coals, 

You’ve been disappointed in a 
man,” said Rosa. “Forgive me if I 
seem impertinent, but it—it—is not 
exactly unimportant.” 

“Mademoiselle !” 

“Blanche,” said Rosa, “don’t you 
ever want to talk? You are so cool, 
so quiet, so close. And your temper is 
so sweet. I’d be a raging devil—but 
"Ou ” 

“To talk is a luxury one can easily 
dispense with, mademoiselle, especially 
if one has learned to do without luxur- 
ies Of all sorts. Besides, to talk— 
imagine, once the words are said, noth- 
ing, nothing in the wor-r-ld can unsay 
them. And sometimes they are better 
not said at all. There are secrets one 
had better bury and not share. I do not 
think you have any secrets, made- 
moiselle.” 

“T have had none.” 

“They are to come,” said Blanche, 
relighting her cigarette. 

Rosa gazed at her; how close she 
was! Did she know what hung on 
these futile, erratic questions ‘and re- 
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plies? The conviction came over Rosa 
that Blanche knew; that she was aware 
and on guard, armed at all points. She 
stretched her clasped hands along the 
table. 

“For God’s sake, 
Trust me!” 

“Why should mademoiselle think I 
want to talk?” 

“No! No! It’s I, Blanche, who want 
you—I must ask 


Blanche, talk! 


you 

“You can ask what you like, made- 
moiselle.” 

“Blanche, you’re not happy.” 

“La! la! Who is happy?” 

“Oh, surely one can be happy! You 
make me think—feel—you’ve had some 
trouble, some special unhappiness.” 

“Trouble, mademoiselle—yes. But 
that there is any special quality about it 
I cannot say. It is the old trouble; as 
old as the world.” 


“Yes; you mean, there was a 
man 

“There was a man,” Blanche mur- 
mured. 


3urning to continue, Rosa hesitated. 
The other girl looked at her with great, 
wide, gray eyes; there was a sphinxlike 
look about her little white face, and 
her mouth was drawn taut and firm. 

“T must seem odious to you!” Rosa 
cried. 


“But no, mademoiselle! I wunder- 
stand.” 

“Are you sure you understand 
right ?” 

“I expect so. There is a man—al- 
ways.” 


“Yes,” nodded Rosa. 

Over Blanche’s little sphinx face the 
sweetest smile dawned, full of sad 
amusement. “Ask questions,” she 
murmured, “if it will help.” 

“Blanche, you met him in France? 
He was an Englishman?” 

The French girl nodded, smoking 
delicately and with a Sybaritic air, her 
eyes fixed all the while on Rosa’s. 
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“He was in love with you?” 

A gleam of triumph lit the other 
girl’s somber eyes. 

“Mon Dieu! yes. He was in love 
with me! I can say that! But not 
too badly to lose his head as well as 
his hear-r-rt.” 

“TI don’t understand that.” 

“I was a poor girl, a nobody. He 
was not thinking of marriage, made- 
moiselle. It was not so serious as that.” 

Again silence fell between the two 
girls. 

“But ” Rosa began. 

Blanche looked at her with a certain 
wistful fierceness. 

“You know something?” ~ 

“Yes, I know.” 

“You know I——” 

“Yes. I think I know.” 

The French girl leaped to her feet, 
and stood shaking. 

“It was not his fault. I loved him. 
I was ready. I was willing.” _ 

Slowly Rosa got up, too, and stood 
petrified. They looked each other 
straight in the face. 

“It was not his fault!” whispered 
the French girl. “It is usually, you 
know, mademoiselle—usually the 
woman who is to blame. If the woman 
is weak the man will not be str-r-rong. 
You are judging, mademoiselle !” 

“Am 1?” 

“I feel you are. You are setting 
your cold English hear-r-r-t and your 
cold English face against him. I im- 
plore you not to. To a man—to all 
men—it is just an episode. To me, it 
was beautiful while it endured.” 

“You are not speaking plainly!” 

“Ah, you are English, You want 
your facts cut and dried.” 

“Give them to me, for Heaven’s 
sake!” 

“Oh, why should you wish to know, 
mademoiselle? I tell you, to him it 
will be an episode. No more. All 
men have many before they settle down. 
And then, many after. Men are men.” 
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“Blanche, tell me! And forgive my 
wanting to know. Tell me. I half 
know already, and to know half is 
worse than——” 

“Yes; that is true. Then, made- 
moiselle, hear! He had Paris leave.” 

“Yes! Yes?” 

“I went with him. A _ wonderful 
week! A week in heaven! I loved 
him. I gave him everything I had to 
give—not much you know; only my- 
self. I am a poor girl. Now, you 


funny Englishwoman, you will judge 


- Blanche suddenly crumpled and 
broke, her arms on the table, between 
sobs and laughter. 

Rosa’s lips felt very dry; she passed 
her tongue-tip over them. “Don’t cry,” 
she whispered futilely; and then while 
she stood there, a new sense came to 
her, not of anger, not of horror, nor 
amazement, but envy. She egyied 
Blanche that week. She began to 
tremble, full of resentment, and then 
she caught herself back from that abyss 
of thought, shivering, wondering at 
herself. 

“You have not told me something I 
did not know,” she found herself saying 
over and over. “Nothing I did not 
know. Don’t worry about that 
Don’t worsy, I tell you—don’t worry. 
The details—Paris—no, I didn’t know 
that. But it is all the same, isn’t it? 
Don’t cry.” 

“T cannot help crying. Forgive me. 
Be patient.” She went sobbing on and 
on, now and again stopping to laugh a 
little, a very little; when she would 
falter. “Oh, it’s a funny life! Oh, 
life, mademoiselle, it’s a wonderful 
thing—laughter and tear-rs; gar-r-dens 
and graves all mixed up together—— 
One cannot be happy forever in this 
life, mademoiselle. A week is really 
and truly a long time; a beautiful, long 
time.” 

At the other side of the table Rosa 
sat down again, and her elbows on the 


_—made itself felt to Rosa. 
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table, her chin in her palms, looked at 
the bent head of the other girl. Save 
for Blattche’s gasping br&ths the room 
was deadly quiet. It was high up, in 
an old, unfashionable, shabby square. 
Rosa had not yet drawn the blinds. It 
was growing twilight, and the sky was 
very pale, seen through the opened win- 
dows. The scene—one woman sobbing 
in this aloof London room, and another 
woman with a bitter heart watching her 
It im- 
pressed itself upon her. That evening, 
she knew, she had walked miles and 
miles further into the Life land; and 
she had come out of the sunshine into 
a tract that was rocky and dark, 
shadowed and deep-ravined. Here, 
and beyond it, Blanche’s slender feet 
had trodden before her. Perhaps as 
she went on—here she began slowly 
thinking—perhaps, as she went on, she 
would see Blanche’s footprints. Who 
knew but what her own feet might not 
be set in those very prints? What 
woman going through the Life land 
could be so absolutely, infallibly sure of 
her way? There were flowers growing 
in ravines, and gathering them, one 
might slip. Luscious fruits would 
tempt when one was hungry and thirsty. 
There were resting places of false 
beauty when one was tired, as well as 
the real havens. It might be easy to 
pause, to rest a little too long. And as 
light broke slowly, faintly beaming 
over this reluctant realization, the ten- 
derest charity came to Rosa, She 
wanted to go and hold the other girl in 
her arms, and say, “You poor darling! 
You poor darling!” And only fear of 
intrusion upon a sadness that was yet 
partly dark to her, kept her from it. 
Quietly she sat there, and the silence 
seemed just like a book from which, 
minute by minute, she learned some- 
thing new. 

Blanche spoke first coherently. She 
sat up. “Look at me!” said she with 
her inimitable gayety, so sad, so light. 
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“Look at my face. Mon Dieu!” At the 
bottom of her vanity bag, which lay 
beside her on the table, was fixed a little 
round mirror; it was fastened in some 
cunning way into the stuff. She took 
up the bag, folded it so that the mirror 
came into use. Her tears ceased, and 
she laughed. “What a fr-r-right!” she 
said. “Women should not be allowed 
to cry seriously. It should be naturally 
impossible to them. But it is naturally 
so possible, so enjoyable. Believe me, 
mademoiselle, I have really enjoyed 
myself to-night, thanks to your pa- 
tience.” 

She opened her bag and felt in it 
daintily with her long fingers. Rosa 
got up to draw the blinds, and light 
the gas. She couldn’t watch the dainty 
bravado of the powder puff and lip 
stick which repaired the ravages of the 
other’s tears. 

“And my hair!” said Blanche, pout- 
ing. 

Rosa, who had watched the clench- 
ing of that hair in tear-wet fingers, 
could think only of simple banalities. 
“Do go into my room and do it, 
Blanche.” 

“If you do not mind——” 

“Oh, niy dear, please! please use all 
my things!” She felt: “I'd like to give 
her half of everything I have.” 

She sat on her bed, and watched 
Blanche take down her hair. It was 
deep brown with many lights in it, very 
long. When it was down Blanche 
looked like a tall nymph. Her great 
tear-bright eyes were starry in her 
small white face. Her allurement was 
more apparent now than ever, in the 
simplicity of undressed hair. And 
looking at the hair hanging below the 
French girl’s waist, Rosa could not 
stop the forbidden thought: “He must 
have admired her like that. He must 


have loved her a lot that week.” 
The French girl hummed a little 
chanson as she twisted her hair. 
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When it was finished she turned an 
faced Rosa. 

“There is one question of mine you 
have not answered, mademoiselle.” 

“Ask me again, Blanche,” said Rosa 
humbly. “Heaven knows I'll answer 
it in return for mine.” 

“Mademoiselle, you are not going to 
judge him?” 

“Do you think I could help it?” said 
Rosa passionately. 

“Men are men. He did a usual 
thing.” 

“T cannot accept it like that, Blanche. 
If he loved you he should have asked 
you to marry him. If he didn’t, it was 
just—beastly.” 

“Ah, no! ~Ah, no! I tell you, men 
are men. Oh, you Englishwomen! No 
sympathy!” And then, nodding her 
head, she flushed and smiled and said: 
“Oh, mademoiselle, he did love me! 
How he loved me all that wonderful 
week !” 

“That is not love!” said the passion- 
ate Rosa. 

“T tell you, his head ruled his 
hear-r-r-t.” 

“Splendid!” said Rosa, passionate 
and scornful. 

“Mademoiselle, I do not wish to harm 
him. Surely you can forgive.” 

“I'd thought him fine. And he’s 
done this!” 

“Mademoiselle,” said the French girl, 
her breast heaving, “he loves you very 
much, very much indeed; there is no 
reason, no reason in the world, why you 
should judge him for this. You must 
not punish him because of me, made- 
moiselle.” 

“There is a thing I cannot under- 
stand!” said Rosa suddenly. “How a 
woman, wronged as you’ve been, could 
accept help of any kind from him; 
could give’ your photograph signed: 
‘Thank you. Blanche.’ What do you 
thank him for?” 

The French girl’s mouth and eyes 
opened. 
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“My photograph——” 

“I’ve seen it, so you needn’t pretend 
about it, dear.” 

“You've seen it—when ?” 

“On the mantelpiece in his office.” 

“On the mantelpiece in his office!” 

“Blanche, you've been there, I don’t 
doubt. You know it’s there. He might 
at least have the decency to put it 
away.” 

The French girl stood motionless. 

“If you’ve seen it in—Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s office—why, mademoiselle, yes. 
It is there.” 

“After the way he treated you! 
After the way he’s treating you, how 
can you let it stay there? Do you 
know what I’d do? I’d walk into that 
office, take the photo, and tear it up! 
But you—oh, Blanche, you even motor 
with him sometimes, don’t you?” 

“Yes Yes. He has taken me 
motoring, on Sundays. Two Sundays.” 

“How dare he!” 

. “He, I think, is sorry for me.” 

“My God! Oh, Blanche, that’s too 
much! He is ‘sorry for you.’ , It’s 
just too much! Oh! don’t you see?” 

“I am—perhaps—beginning to, now 
you are showing me, mademoiselle.” 

“And you're surprised I don’t marry 
him, are you?” 

Blanche waked out of a kind of 
dream. 


“It comes to this, mademoiselle: I 
am. to understand you don’t marry Mr. 
Rutherford because of—me.” 

“Because of you. Oh! my poor 
dear !” 

The French girl suddenly closed her 
mouth. 

“T hope,” said Rosa humbly, “that 
you're not angry with me? You might 
consider me simply unpardonable for 
asking you here; and then You'll 
forgive me, won’t you?” 

“But of course, mademoiselle. 
not at all angry. I understand.” 

“I wanted to know. Misunderstand- 


I am 


ings and mistakes—they can spoil whole 
lives.” 

The French girl was silent for some 
moments. She stood by the table, look- 
ing down at it inscrutably, tracing a 
vague pattern on the cloth with a long 
forefinger. She was very close, reveal- 
ing nothing of what she thought. Then 
she echoed: 

“Misunderstandings and _ mistakes 
—yes; they spoil whole lives, but re 

“Bat?” 

“Mademoiselle, in this life, one must 
be so often sacrificed to another.” 

“What do you mean? You mean— 
something !” 

“No! No! Just—I spoke in a gen- 
eral way, mademoiselle. 
habit of mine, thinking those thoughts 
which interest me out aloud.” 

“I wish you would think more 


thoughts out aloud, here, to-night.” 
Blagche sgiiled. “It is not probable, 
mademoiselle, for I think I must go 


home.” 

“It is not late.” 

“I am tired. Weeping tires one, 
does it not? I must go home. And, 
mademoiselle, I, too, may ask you some- 
thing ?” 

“Of course!” 

“You will 
Cox?” 

Rosa did not reply. 

“He is devoted,” said Blanche 
steadily. “And so attractive—all a 
woman could want. You would be 
happy. I must go home!” 

And suddenly she was at the door. 

Rosa flew after her. “Good night, 
Blanche.” 

“Good night. Good night.” 

“Blanche, you’re not crying again? 
Wait a little.” 

“T have nothing to cry for, mademoi- 
selle. It is all over, that. But I can- 
not stay; I must go home.” She 
seemed to slide from Rosa’s light, de- 
taining, distressful hands, and to be 
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half down the stairs with the swiftness 
of a bird. 

When she reached her boarding 
house, the French girl found a letter 
on the marble slab in the hall, in a hand- 
writing which made her smile and gasp 
and shiver with delight. 

She carried it upstairs, crushed in 
her hand. Shut into her slip of a bed- 
room she stood reading it for a long 
while, staring mistily at the few words. 

“Darling little girl,” Wyngate wrote. 
“T can spare to-morrow evening. We'd 
better motor out of town and dine 
somewhere where no one goes. I'll pick 
you up at your Bloomsbury place.” He 
did not sign the note. .His prudence 
could not be so at fault. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wyngate brought his little coupé, 
cautiously closed, for Blanche. She 
was waiting for him in the hall, with 
the front door ajar, for he hated to 
have to ring, and ask the dirty waiter 
for her, and to hang about. She had 
risen, with her inadequate means but 
with her Frenchwoman’s skill, to per- 
fection in the matter of toilet. Her 
coat and skirt, her one cherished tailor- 
made garment, one of her own hats, a 
bunch of carnations pinned at her 
breast—simple and yet of its kind 
perfect. She made no effort at effect 
of finery, as an English girl in her po- 
sition might have done. Wyngate, with 
sidelong glances of approval, recog- 
nized it. And she was so quiet, and 
lboked so happy. These French girls, 
he thought, pleased men as an art. 
They never lost sight of their art. They 
did not sulk if annoyed; they did not 
allow themselves to look bored if they 
were privily bored as stiff as a corpse; 
they expected nothing of men save 
what men could easily attain. They 
made a man feel perpetually pleased 
with himself. And this not by over- 
animation, ultra-stimulation, or slavish 
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effort to please, but by a sort of 
natural and effortless flow of—flow of 
—he thought it over for a moment as 
he steered the car down the Richmond 
road out-of London, and then gave it 


up. “Well, that’s what it is, anyhow,” 


he said to himself. “Imagine an 
English girl in the position she’s in with 
me,” he thought. And he gave himself 
over to a moment’s imagining. The 
English girl would be woebegone and 
show it; or sulky and show it; or 
passionately mistrable and show it; or 
slavishly loving and show it. But this 


_ girl hid sorrows. Grievances lined a 


woman’s face, despoiled her of charm 
—therefore it was her business to give 
up grievances, 

Wyngate was pleased with Blanche, 
and tender toward her. 

When they were out in the open 
country, driving down a twilit by-road, 
he stopped the car, turned to Blanche, 
looked at her. She trembled and 
smiled. In another moment she was in 
his arms. “You're a dear little girl,” 
whispered Wyngate with real feeling. 
They kissed, the girl revealing her pas- 
sion unashamed. 

“Darling!” Cox breathed. She clung 
to him. 

For a few minutes they sat in each 
other’s arms in the car, in that quiet 
road. Then Cox, with a gentle effort, 
put her from him. 

“We might have the car open now,” 
he explained his movement. And he 
began to open it. 

She bit her lip, and the blood came 
into her pale face. He was busied with 
his task and did not see. Had he seen 
the flush he would not have understood. 
He was too thick, too complaisant ; and 
anyway to him, a hurt to a woman’s 
pride was something to be healed easily 
by a kiss. Besides, he would have 
thought, why should her pride be hurt? 
She understood that subterfuge, that 
concealment were necessary; must be 
a portion of her love life if she was 
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to have a love life with him. So, when 
he had said, “We might have the car 
open now,” he busied himself with 
opening it ; and when the job was done, 
and he sat back beside her again, she 
was looking her usual smooth, white 
self, with the lurking secrets, that he 
never even troubled to try to read, in 
her big eyes. 4 

“It’s nice to be together, darling?” 
said he in a tone that demanded her 
assent. 

She did not wish to withhold it. 
is heavenly,” she replied. 

“T wish we could be together more,” 
said Wyngate; and he drove on again. 

The young man was really perfectly 
comfortable in his mind, and so he did 
not question the state of hers as they 
drove between the summer hedges, now 
flowered over with dog-roses, and thick 
with undergrowth and tangle of weedy 
ragged robins. The evening was pale 
and cool; the first star, all but invisible, 
had appeared in the sky; a good din- 
ner had been ordered atthe discreet 
inn a few miles ahead; it was the right 
setting in which to put a girl for an 
evening. And he was fond of the girl, 
very fond of her. Many men would 
have tired 

Blanche, leaning back quiet and pale, 
ready to smile, was also thinking, but 
less vaguely. Her thoughts were con- 
centrated round burning points: “Am 
I going on like this? Can I give him 
up before he gives me up?” A hard 
and terrible thought that——- “Does he 
still love me even a little? He is 
cool about me—— What shall I do?” 
And round and round the unanswerable 
questions her thoughts went, till they 
were stopped on their treadmill way 
by the car pulling up. * 

Curiously—and yet after all, the 
fact was not so curious, for Londoners 
seeking beauty and absolute quiet 
within motoring distance have not such 
a wide choice of places where a reli- 
able dinner can be eaten—it was the 
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same inn to which Rutherford had 
taken Rosa. In the same small parlor 
opening on the garden, dinner was laid 
on the same little table by the same 
French window—for two. The win- 
dows were open; the air was sweet. 

Wyngate lingered over dinner. He 
knew the garden; he knew the arbor; 
_the seclusion of the place. Yet he lin- 
gered at table. The girl was thinking 
with passion, but resigned to probable 
disappointment, “I want to go out with 
him inta the garden, to be alone with 
him there, just we two, under that 
beautiful sky.” But cleverly, she gave 
no sign or hint of this. 

By instinct, she knew what bored a 
man. If a man was content to sit here 
at the table, liable to the waitress’s in- 
trusions, if he wasn’t thinking of the 
quiet arbor—why, let him be content. 
She wanted to -tell Wyngate many 
things ; and she did not. It was as well; 
he would not have had patience to 
understand them. She knew this. And 
she wanted to lay her head on his 
shoulder, be kissed again; perhaps to 
cry; but she did not. She knew far, 
far better. So she remained in her 
place at the table, sipping a liqueur, 
smoking; remembering just in time, 
once or twice, not to let her cigarette 
go out. That would have been a be- 
trayal—a trembling hand, a cigarette 
that had gone out. He was not in the 
mood for such things; to-night he 
wanted above all to remain comfor- 
table, to suffer nothing harassing. She 
felt that. 

Wyngate was conscious of a light stir 
of gratitude for her sweet reasonable- 
ness. He looked at her with sentiment 
slightly filming his eyes. “Dear little 
girl,” he murmured, taking her hand, 
and caressing it against his cheek. 

She just smiled charmingly, the 
smile of a petted and pleased woman. 

“You know, old girl,” said Wyngate, 
his voice a little thick, his eyes a little 
filmed, with the sentimentality of his 
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regret, “you know, old girl, we shan’t 
be able to go on like this ifi——” 

Blanche sipped her green liqueur; 
over it her big eyes, with a green flash 
in them, regarded him; she pouted 
daintily. Her heart was sick within 
her breast. 

“If?” she sighed. 

“If I get married,” said Wyngate. 

Blanche wanted to answer at once 
without hesitation, but her heart was 
too sick. To bridge the pause, she 
sipped her liqueur. Its fire was taste- 
less on her lips. Wyngate looked at 
her, and away, out into the garden. 
He could hear crickets chirping. A 
thrush in a laurel bush began to warble. 
He looked purposely conscious of, and 
interested by, these sounds. All the 
same, he trusted her implicitly not to 
make a scene. Thank Heaven, she 
wasn’t that kind of girl! 

He reflected, guiltily and savagely, 
not without a thrill for all that had 
been, that she must be very, very fond 
of him. It was, of course, hard. 

“Hard on you, old girl,” he sug- 
gested, at last. 

Blanche shook her head. 

“C’est la guerre,” she said. 

Wyngate looked stupid. 

“Love is war,’ Blanche explained 
lightly. 

Wyngate stared at her admiringly. 

“She’s so game,” he thought, “or— 
or—doesn’t she care?” 

That possibility roused the male ego. 
The thought wasn’t tolerable after all. 
He spoke with a hint of rage: 

“You take it casually!” 

“No! No!” said Blanche, with a 
deprecating gayety. And then she lifted 
her eyes and looked at him; and at sight 
of what, in spite of herself, lay in them, 
he looked quickly away. 

“My poor, dear, little girl!” he said 
compassionately. 

“One must think of these things, so: 
Flowers—they do not last forever,” 
said Blanche. “While they bloom they 
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are beautiful, and then they die. One 
can cry over, but not reviva the dead 
flower. And so, it is wiser to)learn not 
to cry, n’est-ce pas? Not easy, perhaps; 
wisdom is not easy to learn. But once 
learned—what an asset! Sometimes I 
think perhaps I have already mastered 
it; and then again, per—r—haps not.” 

“I want to do something for you, 
Blanche,” said Wyngate, fired by this 
noble impulse. “I want if 

She looked at him quickly. 

“What can you do?” 

“T meant—of course 4 

“Merci. I—I have my _ indepen- 
dence.” 

“Tt is natural a man—if he’s decent— 
should wish 

“And it is even natural that a girl— 
if she is decent—should wish > 

“I admire you awfully for it!” he 
murmured, at a loss. 

Blanche gathered herself together. 
“We ought to talk a gr-r-reat deal to- 
night.” 

“T hoped we would,” said Wyngate. 

“There was much you had to say to 
me.” 

“Well, I wanted to say what I have 
said: If I marry, of course, we—we 
can’t go on.” 

“T understand it.” 

“And I think,” said Wyngate slowly, 
“perhaps I shall marry—now.” 

Before he had veiled it she caught 
the look of triumphant anticipation in 
his eyes. It rived her to the soul. Her 
heart was bitter. 

“Blanche dear,” said Cox, covering 
her hand with his own as it lay, lax, 
on the table. “Miss Loftus—Rosa— 
she has got an idea that it was Ruther- 
ford who—as it were—was in my shoes 
—if you understand. She has seen your 
photo on his mantelpiece, and gathered 
some of your story—or guessed it. 
And she put two and two together and 
made five. I didn’t undeceive her.” 

“No,” said Blanche. 

“She is awfully good, pure—all that 
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a woman should be,” said Wyngate with 
crass’ stupidity. 

“Yes! yes!” Blanche whispered with 
a tiny smile. 

“She has a high standard of life. A 
woman should. But she doesn’t under- 
stand—well, of course, a woman 
shouldn’t.” 

“No!” Blanche gasped. 

“T hope, of course, to conform to 
her standard.” 

She looked at him without speech. 

“T shall put my past behind me.” 

She opened her lips, but no word 
came. 

“It’s what a decent man does when 
he marries a good woman,” said Cox. 
“He sweeps and garnishes his house; 
puts it all in order; and I don’t think 
any one has any right to ask awkward 
questions. He does what he can—his 
best, a decent fella does.” 

She nodded. 

“There is, however, something defin- 
ite I want to say to you, dear,” said 
Cox, and then he said it. “This idea 
she has about Rutherford and you—I 
don’t see it matters to you or anybody 
except me. And it’s a godsend to me; 
I’m damned if it isn’t.” He examined 
his finger tips. “She’s got the idea, and 
if she’ll be happier sticking to it, well, 
there it is, isn’t it? I don’t suppose 
explanations in full will ever be asked 
for. And so, that’s that. Isn’t it?” 

“T let her think it, Wyngate,” said 
Blanche in a curious, sweet voice. 

“You! She spoke to you!” 

She nodded. 

“And you'll let her go on thinking 
that if she wants to?” 

“Your happiness,” said Blanche in a 
hoarse little voice, “that is what I think 
of.” 

“You sweet little thing!” said the 
young man. “You sweet little thing!” 

“A cigar-rette, please.” 

She took one. He thought she 
seemed cool. He was relieved! She 


was wonderful to help a fellow out, 
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so, under the circumstances. 
women were so mean, so cruel! She 
wasn’t a bit piqued! There was noth- 
ing mean or cruel about her. She'd 
behaved marvelously. 

Sentiment filmed his eyes. His voice 
trembled. 

“I suppose I shall often think of you, 
Blanche. I shall often regret you. 
You're wonderful! Blanche let’s go out 
into the garden, be alone for the last 
time.” 

“The last time?” 

“T suppose—it will be.” 

“Yes. It had better be the last time.” 

But she did not move. He pushed 
his chair from the table and looked at 
her questioningly. She sat there, her 
arms laid on the table motionless as if 
glued to it, her body drooped a little. 
In her long, white fingers she held the 
burning cigarette. With drooped eyes 
she seemed to watch it burning. The 
little spiral of blue smoke went up from 
its tip. Absurd, melancholy words were 
in her mind—“The smoke of a sacri- 
fice’—she was trying to remember if 
some one had said that; or had she read 
it? Her mind was indistinct. But she 
heard the crickets begin to chirp again, 
and the thrush in the laurel bush had 
not tired of warbling. 

Should she go out into the garden? 

How easily a man said: “Let us go 
out into the garden; let us say good- 
by.” 
She felt deprived of volition, and as 
if lazily she stayed there in her chair. 

Something tugged within her; it 
tugged at her heart and at her soul, 
and then wholly, it seemed, at her body. 
She desired to go out into the garden, 
to the little arbor, and say good-by. 
Desire rose to a crescendo, and though 
she did not move, it was all about her, 
in her white face, her drooped eyes, 
her thin hands, expressing itself, so that 
Cox felt it, and cried fiercely: 

“What are you staring at that 
damned cigarette for? Come out!” 
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Then she rose, and went straight out. 

Before she had reached the arbor, 
walking a pace in front of him, Wyn- 
gate put out his arms, stopped her, took 
her into them, kissed her; and she 
pressed her face against his neck, think- 
ing, in spite of the happiness of the 
moment, how soon, now, it must all be 
over. 

Fragments of a sentimental song she 
had heard came softly back to her. The 
ordinary words, so apposite, were 
weighted with grief and passion: 

Dearest, the night is passing, 
Ended the dream divine—— 

And she thought: “A word from 
me, a word from me, and I could 
keep him longer; keep him like this, 
surreptitiously. It’s better than no 
food—my half loaf! Oh, mon Dieu! 
I'll starve!” 

The cry in her heart, in her brain, in 
her soul, in her body, did not pierce 
to Wyngate. He was concerned with 
the softness of her cheek, her mouth, 


the line of her shoulder. What a 
sweet girl she was! 
“Good-by,” she sighed. “Good-by!” 
She was enchanting! 
“Look here, darling,” whispered 


Wyngate, “perhaps 

She gave a little cry. 
there is no ‘perhaps.’ ” 

“T meant, a sort of middle course.” 

“Ah, no! no! I think perhaps I had 
better go away—right away again.” 

“I don’t want to lose you,” said Wyn- 
gate, holding her fast. 

“But I cannot keep you; I cannot 
keep you all mine,” said Blanche, “and 
I will not have half!” 

“Look here, darling little girl, the 
circumstances 

“No, Wyngate! No! Say good-by.” 

“Better, perhaps,” thought Wyngate. 
“You fool!” he said to himself, “be 
damn’ thankful she gives you up so 
quietly. Some women’d make a fuss.” 
He kissed her. “Oh, Blanche,” he 
sighed, “you are sweet. Good-by!” 


“Ah, no! no! 
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She smiled tearfully for a moment; 
then she pulled herself together, drew 
away, and with a most perfect dignity 
slowly retraced her way up the path. 
They had not entered the arbor at all. 

“Please take me back,” she said, 

The young man made no demur, 
“Be thankful, you silly fool,” he said to - 
himself. 

His solution, of course, was the only 
possible one under the circumstances. 

He closed the car. Blanche snuggled 
quietly into her corner, smiled, and said 
in her pretty, husky voice that she was 
very comfortable. She was taking it 
nicely! How sweet she was! 

He drove her back to town, to* the 
shabby door of the Bloomsbury board- 
ing house. “I—I hope you won’t fret,” 
he said, when they stopped. His voice 
sounded strange to himself, empty, 
jerky. 

“It has been a char-r-ming evening!” 
replied Blanche. “Merci. Good-by.” 
She seemed to disappear into the house 
like a feather blown .by the wind, so 
lightly she walked. She was taking it 
quite resignedly, he judged, a pucker 
between his brows. 

He himself “I’m one of these 
sentimental fellas,” he thought. “She 
meant something to me, by God!” 

The first quarter of an hour in his 
own rooms, alone with his thoughts, 
was not too good. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Cyril, perfectly attired, and most at- 
tractive, made his way slowly up Park 
Lane in the July heat. 

Cyril liked life. The season had been 
a charming one as far as he was con- 
cerned. Pockets were full; he liked 
his bachelor rooms, taken over from a 
nice fellow who had gone suddenly on 
some mission to South America, better 
than the overlarge house. The over- 
large house was now adding consider- 
able to his income. Then, that extraor- 
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dinary girl of his—he thought of her 
as he strolled, keeping wonderfully 
cool, up Park Lane—she’d not done so 
badly after all. This little shop of hers 
was paying, and several women had in- 
timated to him that it was really quite 
a smart thing to do. “Trade’s going 
to be the thing,” they said, tightening 
their mouths avariciously. 

And the dark-eyed countess was still 
in town. 

The countess was alone in a small 
drawing-room of the duchess’ house 
when Cyril was shown up. She was 
lying back on a low couch, looking at 
the current issue of Vogue. She wore 
an iyvory-colored frock, shoes, and 
stockings, and a large black hat shad- 
owing her face. A flaring chintz para- 
sol lay ready, at hand. ‘The most per- 
fectly turned out woman in London,” 
thought Cyril appreciatively, sitting 
down to admire the lady. 

“Well,” said the countess,-when for 


a few minutes they had sparred softly, 
and with the exquisite enjoyment of 


” 


true gourmets, “let us go. 

“Yes,” said Cyril, “if I’m really 
going to take you to see this comic shop 
of my girl’s, and that ’straordinary 
young creature she’s picked up, I think 
we had better go. We'll just catch a 
cup of tea with them.” 

“Most interesting,” murmured the 
countess. 

So they went downstairs, still spar- 
ring with delicate appreciation of each 
other’s finish ; and the perfect specimen 
in butlers, bland and silvery, stood on 
the steps, and wrought his taxicab 
miracle for them. 

“Tt’s difficult to credit,” said Cyril in 
a tone of gratified respect as they drove, 
“but those two girls, Rosa and that 
’straordinarily fascinating little girl 
she’s picked up—they’ve had a turnover 
of fifty pounds a week for the last five 
weeks. It doesn’t seem right, somehow, 
for two pretty things like that to be 
so able.” 
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The countess smiled. “They have 


enthusiasm,” she said, “they’re young.” 


The black hat deepened the shadow in 
her dark eyes. 


“T am full of enthusiasm, too,” said. 


Cyril, looking at her. The countess 
smiled on, knowing he meant to follow 
her to Trouville next month; and she 
was well past the rubicon of forty, and 
he an acknowledged epicure, so it was 
pleasant. 

The countess, charmingly ready to 
be interested, entered the tiny shop, and 
stood with her escort, near the door. 
“Comic, isn’t it?” Cyril murmured, full 
of bland amusement, for Rosa was 
selling hats. Vivid and earnest, she was 
advising a stout mother and two daugh- 
ters in their choice. of headgear, 
“You'd better sit down, my dear,” said 
Cyril to the countess. “They’re too busy 
to listen to us yet.” He handed her 


a slim, gilt chair, and stood beside her. | 


The stout mother and her two daugh- 
ters, people of suburban aspect, looked 
slightly fluttered and pleased by the 
really fashionable invasion in these 
close quarters. 

The countess sat waiting, with her 
usual air of reverie. She smiled at 
Rosa with a little, confidential look not 
lost upon the clients ; her eyes wandered 
over the hats; and then she fell into 
her usual half dream, which always 
made men and women say, “How mys- 
terious she is! How interesting! How 
entirely fascinating!” Cyril looked 
down at her graceful figure, inimitably 
still. Never could he quite make up 
his mind whether her pretty preoccupa- 
tions were real or posed. What could 
she dream about in a hat shop? Women 
usually woke up in hat shops. And he 
bent down and whispered to her teas- 
ingly : 

“Where are you, my dear?” 

And she answered with her depre¢a- 
ting smile: “Traveling, I fear. Forgive 


-me. It is not interesting travel, either, 
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half-shut, dark eyes opened full. 
“Cyril!” she whispered. “Mon Dieu! 
look! Who is it?” 

Blanche was coming up the stairs 
from the basement, laden with hats. 
Her head and shoulders appeared ; then 
slowly and gracefully she emerged and 
stood in the shop. 

“Cyril!” whispered the countess. 

“There she is!” said the bland Cyril. 
“That’s the little girl I’ve brought you 
to see. Part of the stock in trade, and 


the best part, by Jove! Blanche 
Duplessis.” 
And admiringly he answered 


Blanche’s demure smile of greeting. 

The countess sat rapt and quiet, with 
a flick of color on her pale face. Look- 
ing down at her again, Cyril perceived 
her dreaming. 

“Where are you off to now, my 
dear?” he whispered, bending over her. 

“I’m here!” she said. “Here! In 
this darling little shop, looking at 
Cécile’s daughter.” 


The stout mother and her two daugh- 
ters, who had haggled so long over 
their hats, at last went away. 

“Miss Duplessis!” said the countess 
in a thrilled voice, getting up from the 
slim, gilt chair. Putting out her hands 
she caught the girl gently by the arms, 
and stood looking at the surprised 
white face, 

“Madame?” said Blanche. 

“Dear lady!” said Cyril, murmuring 
to the countess. 

In the half-shut, dark eyes were 
tears. “My child,” said the countess, 
oblivious of Cyril and Rosa, addressing 
herself exclusively to Blanche, “I want 
you to look at this.” She lifted the long 
platinum chain about her neck, and 
showed a miniature, set in pearls, 
“Who was that, dear child?” she whis- 
pered. 

The French girl, with a little cry, 


seized it in her hands. “Ma mére! Ma 
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“And this?” said the countess, turn- 
ing the miniature over. A baby girl 


. of perhaps four years looked out of 


dark eyes set in a tiny wild-rose face. 

“It is I,” Blanche cried in a voice 
of hushed surprise. 

Between tears and laughter, the count- 
ess said: “I had it done, dear child, 
from an early photograph of you which 
your mother sent me. And now, 
after all these years, dear child, I find 
you! I have been looking for you ever 
since she died. I am her sister, her 
only sister, and your aunt Marie.” 

Cyril in the background murmured, 
“Wonderful!” and Rosa was crying, 
“Oh, Blanche! how splendid!” but the 
French girl, after a little wondering 
look, just cast her arms about the count- 
ess’ neck, and wept. 

“It has been lone-ly,” she sobbed. 

“But now,” the countess murmured 
caressingly, “you will be my daughter; 
and I will give you all you want.” 

“Rosa,” said Cyril, rising to the oc- 
casion, “I am going to take both these 
dear people straight back to the 
duchess. And -I’m afraid, for this 
afternoon, that you'll have to carry on 
by yourself, my child, till this comic 
closing time.” Within three minutes, 
Rosa was alone. 

Cyril always said that he had lost the 
capacity for surprise; but in the next 
quarter of an hour he almost owned to 
regaining it. When, in the manner of 
an extremely self-satisfied miracle- 
worker, he escorted the two women into 
the small drawing-room of the Park 
Lane house, the first person his eye 
lighted on was Wyngate Cox handing 
the duchess bread and butter with the 
air of the most devoted nephew in the 
world, 

“Duchess!” cried the suave and smil- 
ing Cyril. “Hello, Wyngate my lad! 
Duchess! I’m going to be the first to 
give you the news! Our dear friend 


here has found her niece; and now— 
behold !” 
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Cyril, the showman, produced, as it 
were, the white and star-eyed Blanche. 
The next moment there was a broken 
bread and butter plate on the parquet 
floor. 

Blanche’s smile was wiped from her 
face as at the sweep of a cruel hand; 
and Wyngate Cox stood, staring. 

“How wonder. ” the duchess 
began. 

“Anna,” the countess had com- 
menced. 

Cox cried, “Blanche!” before he 
knew the word was out of his mouth. 

Blanche just stood trembling, looking 
at him. 

Then it was that Cyril, taking a hand 
of each of the two elder women, led 
them softly but firmly to the door. 

“Dear things,” he bubbled, “let’s 
go away and talk about it. Give the 
child her tea, Wyngate, my lad.” And 
they were halfway up the next flight 
leading to the duchess’ own sitting 
room, before that resolute lady turned 
about to remonstrate. 

“Where are we going?’ said she 
loudly. 

“Anywhere out of the way,” replied 
Cyril soothingly. “The dear lad— 


_ don’t you see there’s something afoot?” 


“But ” cried the countess. 

“But!” said the duchess. “Nonsense, 
man! There’s Rosa.” 

“There may be,” said the bland Cyril, 
preserving with a mighty effort his 
reputation for unperturbable wisdom, 
“but there also seems to be Blanche. 
A man may love many times and in 
many ways. You never surprise me 
about a man and a woman. Abso- 
lutely anything in the dear, old world 
may always happen. Dear things, 
you’re both so excited, so charmingly 
excited! Let’s go in here, now, and 
sit down.” 

“And you,” scolded the duchess, 


“you're just as surprised and excited as 


we are. And interested. Don’t tell 
me!” 


“I am never surprised,” said the 
placid Cyril. 
He thought: “The leok- in the girl’s 


eyes! Her beautiful eyes! His luck’s% 


in!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Just as Rosa was carrying all her } 


hats out of the shop Gown into the 
basement, where they were kept for 
the night under lock and key, a man 
paused outside the door for a few 
seconds, looking in before he entered. 
Then he came in. It was Rutherford. 

Her foot on the stair, her arms full 
of hats, Rosa paused. She was paler 
than usual, very quiet, and there were 
little colorless stains under her eyes. 
“Oh, you?” she said in a quiet and 
cold voice. “Good evening. If you 
want Miss Duplessis, she’s gone.” 

Rutherford advanced, and_ stood 
looking down at her. Standing a step 
or two down she had to raise her face 
to look at him, and the light fell full 
on the stains under her eyes. 

“I came to see you,” he stated 
simply. 

She stood there for a moment: or 
two without replying. Then, with a 
little ironic smile, poising the load of 
hats with care, she continued her way 
down. 

“Excuse me,” she threw politely over 
her shoulder, “I’m busy.” 

For just an instant Rutherford re- 
mained at the top of the stair before 
he plunged down after her. “Rosa!” 
he said. 

She wheeled round, dropped the hats 
on a table, and faced him. 

“Mr. Rutherford ?” 

Rutherford sighed sharply. “No 
more,” he said, “no more humbug, 
Rosa. Have it out. For God’s sake, 
girl, have it out! I haven’t seen you 
for days; you won’t come to’ the tele- 
phone to answer me. You send Blanche 
Duplessis. So—here I am. You can't 
put me off forever. I won’t take it— 
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I’m not that sort. You've got to tell 
me, Rosa, what you’re going to do with 
me.” 

.», “There’s nothing to say.” 

“There is. What’s wrong between 
us?” 
_ “You know!”” 

“J don’t. Pity my stupidity and tell 
me. Men are sfupid about women some- 
times.”* 

“I can’t talk to you.” 

“You can and will.” 

“Not here.” 

“Here. and now. I’ve come for it.” 

“Customers may come in.” 

“Stay where you are.” He ran up- 
stairs; was there a minute and a half; 
and returned. 

She was leaning against the table, 
just as he had left her. Her heart beat 
sickly. 

“l’ve closed the place,” he said 
abruptly. “No interruptions now. So 
now, Rosa, out with it.” 

“Out with—what ?” 

“Oh! you’re not the girl I knew in 
France; the brave, straight, outspoken 
girl! You’ve changed.” 

“I’m the same—just the same.” 

“Then what 

“It’s you who’ve changed. Or no, 
not changed. I saw you wrong.” 

“You saw me wrong? My God, 
don’t women make riddles! You saw 
me wrong! What do you mean?” 

“T’ve said what I mean.” 

“lll get a straight answer from you, 
Rosa, somehow. By God, I will. 
Listen. Yes, I will hold your arms. 
You can’t get away. Don’t try. Look 
at me. I love you. I love you. Will 
you marry me?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“You know.” 

“Give me a straight answer. 


By 


Jove, you stay here till you give it, if 
it’s all night.” 
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She looked at him and thought, “Yes, 
I really will.” 

“Well, Rosa, well?” 

“Because of Blanche Duplessis, if 
you will have it, now,” she faltexed. 

“Blanche Duplessis?” 

“P-P-Paris leave——” she faltered. 

“Paris leave?” 

“I won’t say any more. 
arms.” 

As Rutherford stood staring at her, 
light broke on him. 

“My God!” he uttered, standing 
away from her. Then: “Rosa, listen. 
I never had Paris leave.” 

“B-b-but 

“You know,” said Rutherford, “you 
know surely—you told me you knew— 
that, she went to Paris with Cox. 
Rosa, you told me you knew.” 

Across a long, stupefied silence she 
spoke. 

“Tt wasn’t you?” 

“No,” said Rutherford, very quietly, 
turning toward the stair. 

She let him go halfway up before 
she awoke and called him back, 
“Miles!” 

The first time she had spoken his 
first name! The man ran back to her, 
thrilled, and took her in his arms. “I 
love you! I love you, you darling, 
dearest, little fool. Will you marry 
me?” 

“Yes,” nodded Rosa. 

“Why?” said Rutherford, “why will 
you marry me? Tell. You needn’t 
marry me. It isn’t your only vocation. 
You’re an independent woman—lI’ve 
helped to make you so. You're a suc- 
cessful woman, You can stand alone. 
You have what you wanted. Isn’t it all 
you wanted, after all? You needn’t 
marry for anything except love, you 
know. I offer you no advantages that 
you can’t buy for yourself. So darling, 
tell: Why will you marry me?” 

“I love you!” whispered Rosa. 

END. 
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By Jeannette Du Mont Derby 


Author of “The Cake Shop,” etc. 


E knew his joy in Rose Marie 

was wicked. Her very name, 

Rose Marie Odell! It wasn’t 
aname! It was a lure, a fragrance, 
like her! Could you see such a name 
on a check, on a deed of property? 
Like bangles on a pantaloon leg! Gif- 


ford laughed his every solid tooth into 
evidence. 

William Gifford weighed everything 
in life ponderously. He hoarded money 
and sensations and looked to the future 
so carefully that he missed, perhaps, the 


paingence of the present. 

His hoarding instinct led him to keep 
a queer memorandum. He put not so 
much faith in his memory as in his 
wickedness! Both might go back on 
him. Names and places were never 
mentioned except by some private code 
of his own—a proper precaution. So, 
in this memorandum, with a facetious- 
ness that only Rose Marie roused in 
him, he referred to her as “Wicked- 
ness.” On many pages were revealing 
items such as: 

“Wickedness was fetching last night 
in a thin white dress. It must have 
been too large or too low—she’d pinned 
it over.” 

“She is an astounding mixture of 
unmorality and unworldly faith in all 
humanity.” 

“She has real feeling for real books— 
can’t understand her frank regard for 
Tristram Shandy, that beefy-humored 
chronicle—look it up.” 

His research only deepened his con- 


viction of the depraved depths of Rose 
Marie. But she was alluring, like all 
wickedness, and he could not keep 
away! 

“You are so funny, William,” she 
told him. “You enjoy things I say that 
never occurred to you, but you think 
it is not that I really believe them, but 
a trickery I use to captivate you!” 

William laughed and shook a not-to- 
be-fooled finger. 

“Ah! Clever! What you don’t know 
about men, I could put in one eye!” 

And in his eyes was a bright light that 
said plainly: “Oh, cajole and fascinate, 
but don’t think you can do it without 
my knowing!” 

She protested, half provoked. 

“Well, it’s something to be called 
clever by a man of unassailable judg- 
ment! If you say I am clever, I ought 
to be!” 

He was sure a man could not be so 
riotous in his blood, so intoxicated, his 
hours so full of the perfume of a 
woman of the right kind. He had de- 
cided that the real things in life were 
calculable. Thus far, he had prospered 
by reason. He had planned the rea- 
sonable kind of mate he should find— 
in convenient season. For this drunk- 
enness of his being he had made no 
allowance. Such feelings were not reg- 
ular! She’s a little devil, hang it! He 
would study her picture and with a 
queer little pain threatening—that was 
reason choking perhaps—open the 
memorandum. 
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“Wickedness made coffee last night 
—smelled a gods’ brew—then she for- 
got it until it was cold.” 

Her quick hands, her voice, he re- 
called. 

“But William! Why didn’t you re- 
mind me? We both wanted coffee!” 

“Too. good a joke!” And-he had 
caught her hands, chuckling : 

“Delicious—ha, ha! Make coffee for 
a tired man’s cheer; then forget to give 
it to him—ho, ho! Never was any- 
body like you, Rose Marie!” 

Then weighingly he recorded: 

“You believe when we’re pleased in 
spite of ourselves, we’re weak. Is that 
it, William? J believe when we're 
pleased in spite of ourselves, we’re 
growing !” 

“If that isn’t the essence of deviltry 
now!” demanded William of his record. 

One incident was not written. They 
had been arguing, each baffled at the 
other’s tenacity. Her face was flushed ; 
her eyes searched a distance for some 
thought to move his solidity. The wil- 
lowy wisp, so valiant! To master her 
somehow! That idea choked him, it 
was so sudden and so furious! 

“Rose”—it was a vocal clutch—then 
his arms were straining round her— 
his lips were seeking hers! One smoth- 
ered “Oh” of protest, and the rest was 
beyond their volition. The girl crum- 
pled into a chair and the man’s hands 
were shaking. 

“It’s awful—to be knocked—help- 
less!” he said. 

She nodded but said nothing. She 
seemed to be puzzling something out, 
while the silence ticked! Then softly: 

“William, do you know what I think 
it was? That—that kiss was the strug- 
gle of a little unhoused soul trying for 
earthly entrance! It was beautiful, be- 
Cause it was so beyond us!” 

William gasped and was moved to 
the pit-of him—and those moments were 
never recorded and never forgotten! 

As for Rose Marie, she didn’t wheel 
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about on intricate tracks of reason. 
She flew straight as a crow. 

“You stay me; I stimulate you! You 
think it’s something J do, but it’s what 
we are! We can’t help it!” 

William, with cautious-footed care, 
stayed away and fought “‘vapors”—he 
called them—and patted himself for a 
“wise dog” when the “vapors” acted like 
a rainbow halo for certain mental pic- 
tures and the same vapors carbonated 
remembered tremors into ecstasies that 
no reality could duplicate—perhaps ! 

His thoughts were growing defiant. 
Wickedness—hang it all! He couldn’t 
get along without it! The way her hair 
had of suddenly escaping from its moor- 
ings—inquiring, interested, excited little 
locks of hair—and the way she would 
take one comb and sweep it up rakishly 
over one ear. He always had the feel- 
ing of an intimacy, a slightly guilty, 
bohemian intimacy, when her hair loos- 
ened and got caught up so—er—fan- 
tastically. He would try to take it mat- 
ter-of-courselike, and ask ponderously, 
“Why don’t you get some good, firm 
fasteners, Rose?” 

Ah, Rose, careless, fragrant, Wild 
Rose! Verily, it seemed that then and 
there, William Gifford would have 
made a fool of himself, but his tele- 
phone rang and something urgent re- 
called him—thorns on another man’s 
bush. 

Old man Hewitt, his neighbor a few 
doors down the street, was in trouble. 
Amanda, his housekeeper and stand-by 
for sixteen years, was leaving him be- 
cause of a crippling rheumatism and 
wouldn’t Gifford come around that 
night for dinner? His niece from Bos- 
ton was coming. 

“Oh! A fine, splendid girl, but Lord! 
man, so capable! She’s been doing 
nothing but run socialistic settlementali- 
ties and clubs, head movements and re- 
forms, since she graduated from Wel- 
lesley—oh, four or five years ago. 
“Now, Gifford, she’s got her eye on 
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me, stre as sure! She’s aiming to re- 
Organize me, put me up to date, revolu- 
tionize my living and all my soft-slipper 
ways. I’m her uncle. I’ve been long 
neglected, but I’m on her schedule, y’ 
understand, and she’s got to sweep 
through her. list! 

“That’s her ticket, boy; that’s her 
calculation. You've got to help me 
get to—Singapore—out of here! I 
won't have it! I won’t be run; won’t 
have my house run by any young whip- 
persnapper! I can’t help it if she is 
my sister’s only child a dozen times 
over! Why, I tell you, she’s as capa- 
ble as a bank president!” 

And the wires danced in the heat 
waves of old man Hewitt’s excitement. 

And so it was that William Gifford’s 
attention was distracted at a most 
dangerous time from “wickedness.” 

Laura Mayberry was a soft-colored, 
soft-voiced, impeccable doll of a blonde. 
As for organizing or reforming, she 
looked more fit to blow soap bubbles! 
It’s a queer thing, the thought of the 
general world regarding blonds. See 
golden hair, cloud-soft, cheeks peau de 
péche, and you imagine a willowy, pli- 
able, if not weak nature. So, to Wil- 
liam Gifford, the fray that was now in 
order for old man Hewitt, comfortable, 
crotchety, wealthy widower, neighbored 
and coddled by everybody in his block, 
looked at first sight, easy victory for 
him! 

William Gifford, ponderous, careful, 
cautious young rod blinked and 
wondered what on earth his neighbor 
was so disturbed about. Let him take 
her down to Tiffany’s, buy her some 
trinket, and send her home, he thought. 
He was going on a trip, he could say, 
and then he could go away long enough 
to get some firm, middle-aged woman 
established there. 

So, boldly he launched a strong card 
for his neighbor while he studied Laura 
Mayberry’s hair, how it could be so 
feathery and golden, yet so trig and un- 
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blown! Then he discovered compla- 
cently that fascinating thing, a hair 
net! Just what he fiad always been 
trying to tell Rose Marie about—a good 
hair-fastener ! 

“Why, yes!” he was saying, like one 
sure of his deal, “it’s the very oppor- 
tunity your uncle has been looking for! 
With old Amanda on the shelf, he can 
close the house as easy as locking up 
for the night, and start for San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific cruise he’s been 
planning for years. You’ve come at 
the right time to get him started, Miss 
Mayberry. You mustn’t let him back 
out because he needs the change!” 

“Oh-h,” said Laura Mayberry, long 
drawn out, “that would be such a glori- 
ous opportunity !” 

Uncle Hewitt thrust an alarmed 
glance toward William Gifford and 
hastened to say: 

“Yes, Sidney Bamford and I have 
been planning a Pacific cruise for three 
years. Your mother will remember 
Sidney. He turned against all’ women 
when Frances Ditson threw him over!” 

“Oh! Oh! that would be a great 
chance, uncle! When—how 
would you start?” 

Uncle, as well as the dining room 
with its grim, black walnut, seemed 
blinking, astonished, withdrawing. Soft 
little lights played in Laura’s face. 
Little ripples ran through her hair, yet 
not a wisp was dislodged; all was in 
order! A good hair-fastener she had; 
good mental fastenings, too! 

“Uncle, if you would only let me, 
it would seem like a fairy tale unroll- 
ing a magic carpet at my feet!” 

Uncle Hewitt, catching strongly a 
wrong scent, sticceeded in planting him- 
self broadside to the enemy’s guns. 

“My dear child, Bamford would go 
with a barrel organ sooner than in any 
party that had, however remotely, a 
petticoat attached, of whatever stripe!” 

Laura Mayberry laughed a delighted 
little laugh, but Uncle Hewitt went on: 
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“Why, if he could travel to his taste, 
he’d get passage on a man-of-war and 
have marine guides and stop at bar- 


racks, so as to be sure of his intrench- 


ments from anything feminine!” 

“That’s fine!” said Laura. “Then we 
wouldn’t have to be responsible for 
him!” 

And the dining room and all its an- 
cient walnut seemed lowering its brows, 
scowling, holding up its scrolled hands. 

William Gifford grew intensely in- 
terested. He could see, how, like a 
masterly weaver, this golden creature 
looked to every loose thread in her 
warp, and tightened it in readiness for 
the design she held clear in her mind. 
Cool-eyed, blond little spider! 

“No, we would not have to be re- 
sponsible for him,” Uncle Hewitt re- 
peated, with a slow irritability that came 
from perplexity. What the deuce was 
she getting at! 

“You see,” she said, including both 
men in her soft, reasonable glance, “a 
college town has college interests. We 
have been confined, crippled by college 
interests. That is enervating, deaden- 
ing! There are great welfare projects 
in this city—broader, bigger people, all 
nationalities, all classes. I have many 
active friends scattered in and near 
New York, and as a member of the 
Women’s University Club, I have en- 
trée anywhere. 

“Now, uncle,” beaming exclusively 
on that man, “since you are going away 
for a long trip, and you don’t care to 
take me, would you mind letting me use 
your house while you are away, as my 
headquarters ?” 

There was an hour of easy talking, 
back and around, well-expounded plans 
on one hand, deepening interest, in spite 
of themselves, on the men’s part. And 
the outcome of that dinner talk was 
that Uncle Hewit was to start on a trip 
half round the world, a project that 
heretofore he had never been able to 
launch except in expanded after-dinner 
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moments, but which he now considered 
a long-neglected duty to himself, and im 
every way a desirable and heaven-sent 
opportunity. And, as for having his 
house run by a whippersnapper niece, 
Gad! he was out and out proud of hav- 
ing such a clever relative, and lucky 
to have his old house put to the good 
use and regeneration it would have 
under her hands! 

The dining room and all its ponder- 
ous walnut brooded, sullen and dis- 
trustful. 

That was the outcome of Uncle Hew- 
it’s S O § to his neighbor, William 
Gifford. It was, too, the beginning of 
a different tone in a certain record and 
of a new line on woman. 


If William Gifford smiled a little to ~ 


himself later that same evening, in 
thinking of the older man’s complete 
veering, he also shook his head in in- 
voluntary admiration. He wondered 
if he would not have capitulated as 
completely. 

As the days went on, admiration of 
Laura Mayberry seemed justified on 
anybody’s part. Uncle Hewitt’s plans 
were outlined and simplified, his things 
made ready with no fuss, with every- 
body and everything considered, and the 
old man happier each day over delight- 
ful adventures that were rolling his way 
so effortlessly. William Gifford was 
made use“of in ways he would never 
have dreamed possible. It seemed the 
Pacific Ocean itself and even a special 
line of Japanese steamers could be con- 
trolled and chartered by such as Laura 
Mayberry. That capable hair net of 
hers—never awry! Not an obstacle nor 
an objection offered to any plan of hers 
that wasn’t deftly turned to her ad- 
vantage. What was there left of life’s 
difficulties with such a genius to push, 
pull, adjust, smooth all roughnesses? 

With all his sage reasoning powers, 
William Gifford welcomed this distrac- 
tion and new interest. He felt it would 
help him grow invulnerable, impervious 
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to wickedness and madness and folly. 
And just as he might put down items 
in an expense account, and perhaps to 
make sure how little was left to spend 
on wickedness, madness, and moon- 
shine, he jotted down: - 

“Hewitt’s new broom sweeps clean; 
has background of solid bringing up; 
equipment of many university forbears ; 
some property on her mother’s side; 
likely to get ali her uncle’s holdings. 
We are to have a simple farewell din-, 
ner at the Holland House. Item: I’m 
to bring and present book on Singapore 
—she gave me the name. Also, I’m to 
get letter of introduction to the head 
of the Standard Oil at Singapore, a 
young Chinese. 

“T’ll lay my best hat on it that Hewitt 
will have his hands full keeping Bam- 
ford to the rdle of woman hater which 
he marked out for him so darkly dur- 
ing that “Mirst dinner with the New 
Broom.”. 

Gifford tapped his table thoughtfully, 
happily; then looked at his watch. It 
was not yet nine o’clock. He reached 
for the telephone and called up Rose 
Marie. She was not at home. He left 
a myessage with his name. 

Two or three days later, when he did 
get her, he was a strong, firm William, 
and she, a cautious, petal-curled Rose. 
Yes, she knew he had called up be- 
fore. She was sorry to have missed 
him. He had wanted to run up that 
night, he said. He had been very busy 
lately, with all his extra time taken 
helping an old friend arrange business 
matters here and get started on a trip 
to China. He was looking forward to 
seeing her. What had she been doing? 

Well, did he remember that she used 
to potter a little with designing at the 
Academy? She had run across an old 
teacher, Albert Haney, and suddenly, 
like that! she had started to study spe- 
cial illustrating with him. She loved it, 
of course, and intended to work hard 
and try to make it count. 


Ainslee’s 


That was fine and he was glad. She 
wouldn’t forget old friends, would she? 
He wanted to see her soon. 

‘ William Gifford finished that tele- 
phoning, quite satisfied. He had closed 
no doors on himself. Rather, he had 
put a block against a door’s closing so 
that he might have ample time to study 
other things, thereby gaining fuller 
judgment and reason. 

Did he think of Rose Marie’s side? 
A good thing that he could not see her 
after her talk with him, walking jerkily 
about her little place, half rueful, half 
defiant, yet quite helpless, and fighting 
for pride. 

“He’s fond of me really, I know, but 
he—he’s so afraid of losing himself— 
his reason, his reason, his reason!” 

And by her quick, almost running 
steps, you might have thought she was 
dodging a wasp! 

It was well he couldn’t see her face 
so rueful, so whimsical, so proud 
through a little dew of sadness. Her 
hair, excited, sympathetic! Gesticulat- 
ing locks of it escaped. She went over 
to a mirror, absent-mindedly to catch 
it up. Suddenly she saw herself and 
the rakish hair, and laughed! Deeply, 
ponderously, her voice mocked: “Why 
don’t you get a good fastener, Rose?” 

She pinned her hair neatly, evenly, 
one side like the other, balanced, re- 
signed, close to the flowerlike head— 
coif of novice about -to take vows. 

“Do you suppose it would stay like 
that if I tried one of those hair nets— 
those stupid, plastery things!” she 
asked herself. 

Yes, it’s well for William Gifford 
that he could not see Rose Marie walk- 
ing tackingly about her rooms and 
thinking mutinous thoughts in that “in- 
side out” way of hers. “If I could 
only keep from saying things that pop 
into my head! Yes, yes, but”—and up 
came her head and the fighting spirit 
of her French-Irish ancestors. 

’Tis a fine thing to see a wild rose 
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toss its head and blow and bloom and 
let winds east or west sniff! . 

This was the third evening William 
Gifford had spent with Laura. Once, 
they had been to see Davies’ pictures. 
Another time, to the American Gal- 
leries, then over town to the Brevoort 
for a late supper. To-night, they were 
at the French theater for “Les Fréres 
Karamazov.” Three sweet apples, 
these evenings, creditable to Laura’s 
choosing! Though he hadn’t cared 
about seeing this play again, still, he 
was gratified at the unerring taste she 
had, the sure knowledge of the things 
to see.and hear. 

What a credit she was as a‘man’s 
guest! How perfectly appointed! 
How satisfying in her appreciation, her 
poise, her manners! Yes, her hair, in 
its never-failing hair net, fascinated 
him; its trained efficiency was eloquent 
of her! Did it never loosen? How 
magnificent ! 

Here was a reasonable, rational, re- 
liable mate for somebody ! 

Through his weighing calculations, 
vivid pictures intruded of Rose Marie 
at the same play. Rose Marie, lost to 
the world, breathless with interest, vis- 
ibly affected by the tragedy that hangs 
over and under and through the story, 
and by the heartbreak of Smerdiakov, 
her gloves off, hair as breathless, as for- 
getful of itself, as moved as she! The 
man passed a shielding hand over his 
eyes a second. Was it to brush away 
that unhair-netted memory or to hold 
it—or to smile? 

Surely that evening with Rose Marie 
had not been an apple so much as a 
quince ! 

For this occasion, perhaps because a 
new broom puts one on his mettle, Wil- 
liam Gifford had outdone himself in 
careful planning of the evening’s fin- 
ish. He wanted to surprise her, im- 
press her, to tell the truth, with his 
taste, with the air of a little French 
restaurant he knew quite near the 
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theater, with the dainty supper he had 
planned ahead. He had even arranged 
to have the placé kept open a little later 
than usual, for Louis, ah, Louis! was 
his friend. 

And so, at the end of the play, he 
said casually that there was a little 
French place near, which he’d like her 
to see. It was foreign, different, never 
crowded. There were nice neople! 

It was charming of him to think of 
so many delightful, unusual things, but 
oh! she had half promised, if there 
were anybody to take her, to get to an 
open-air metting in Madison Square. 
A well-known Russian Jew, with a big 
following in Boston, was going to speak. 
She had heard so much of him and it 
did seem such an opportunity! Would 
he mind? They wouldn’t be too late, 
because the meeting would only begin 
after a rally in the Garden. 

And just as Uncle Hewitt’s dining 
room, with its. massive walnut, had 
blinked and withdrawn from this effi- 
cient new broom, so did William Gif- 
ford with his full-springing admiration, 
withdraw a little. 

It was one thing to move a pawn in 
a game, turn and turn about. It was 
quite another thing to be a nail, a mere 
nail, hammered into the requirements 
of a situation. Yet, here he was, rock- 
a-bye baby, taxi and all, inducted, you 
might say, to this street gathering. 

What burning eyes that orator had! 
What poor clothes! How unconscious 
he was of everything but his subject! 
The people! How he swayed them— 
women, girls, gray-headed men! How 
they quivered and surged and shouted 
back—lean, gaunt, idea-fed, perhaps 
fanatics, perhaps torchbearers for the 
new civilization! 

And Laura Mayberry with that 
gloved, befurred, intellectual curiosity, 
immaculate, unmoved! Not even her 
hair net could forget itself once, thought 
William Gifford. But just then, you 
see, his thoughts had been warm on his 
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little surprise, on Louis’ salad and light 
wine—and now! Well, he’d telephone 
Louis as soon as he could start her 
away from this. 

Laura had a plan for making an alter- 
ation in her uncle’s drawing-rooms, and 
some architect friend of hers was to be 
there the following Sunday. She 
wouldn’t think of making any decision 
unless Mr. Gifford would consider and 
approve it. ° He was such a good friend 
of Uncle Hewitt’s! 

But William Gifford had reached a 
place to weigh and consider. He 
pleaded an engagement for that Sun- 
day. The next morning he called up 
Rose Marie. He wanted to take her 
for a spin that night. She was sorry, 
but she had to stay right on at the 
studio. They were working at Red 
Cross posters and their time was lim- 
ited. But surely Sunday, Rose? No, 


Haney and two of the students were: 


going with her to an exhibition. 

“You can’t throw over old friends 
entirely! You still owe me coffee, you 
know.” 

“T’m still careless, William.” 

“T could train you there.” 

“Are you never careless?” 
ciable pause. 

“Not now. I’m in training.” 

“Then you'd only lose patience with 
me. But I’ll let you know as soon as 
the posters are finished.” 

William finished that telephoning, an- 
noyed. It was irritating to train for 
a bout with the devil and then have the 
devil side-step. As often happens with 
reasonable beings, they are left with 
neither train nor boat by the time their 
calculations are packed for traveling. 
That Sunday hung like an empty ham- 
mock. And Rose—how different, re- 
mote, she had sounded! As though she 
had clambered to a high ledge, out of 
reach. This Haney! What kind of a 

‘man was he?- This work at all hours 
was ridiculous! And he recorded. 


Appre- 
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“Need not be an ass about subduing 
wickedness. It has withdrawn itself.” 

Miffed at the way Providence was 
aiding his cherished reason, he waited 
for Rose to telephone, but only urgent 
summons from Laura Mayberry came. 
He had to go and meet some very clever 
people and find Laura herself fairly 
dazzling, in a somehow changed house, 
that seemed built to frame her, to en- 
hance her. Who wouldn’t have been 
flattered by her soft deference! Her 
hair was more glintingly golden, more 
feathery. How he watched that head 
of hers and tried to understand the 
feeling which that clever hair het gave 
him! Even when he thought that Hew- 
itt would be furious if he knew she 
was proposing to take out the partition 
between the two drawing-rooms and 
have just pillars for support, he didn’t 


say so. He couldn’t. Laura was too 
charming and appealing! But he felt 
uncomfortable. 


The next Sunday threatened to yawn 
and no wickedness had assailed him. 
Of one thing he was sure; his strength 
was infallible. Laura had surely made 
him see some things, possibilities, bril- 
liancies! Yes, indeed! But he’d see 
Rose Marie! This was a rainy Sunday. 
He’d surprise her. That would be the 
best test for her and for him. 

It was a happy thought. She was 
at home, adorable, in a fuzzy white 
gown. But what was it about her so 
changed? By Jove! her hair! It was 
shining, compact; the same on one side 
as the other, and as trig as—“the devil,” 
said William Gifford under his breath. 

But! the thing that caught under his 
heart and gave him the old unconquer- 
able riot of blood—was a hair net! Not 
a trained one—bless it, no! For, 
though it was somehow fastened to 
her hair—that is, one wisp was attached 
by some invisible intention—the rest of 
it floated free and flouted that absurd 
intention. It stood off and around her 
head, wraith, rampant of a halo, and 
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William Gifford could scarcely refrain 
from catching it off and crumpling Rose 
to him sin ecstasy. 

Rose, a little nervous at the light 
in his eyes, buried herself in chatter, 
showing him illustrations for a story 
of shadows that had proved stronger 
than men. They were charming! You 
saw them veiled as by a mist. 

“Haney said these must be as allur- 
ing as wickedness.” 

William swallowed a gasp and made 
a hasty examination of his inner breast 
pocket. 

“They must not come out definitely, 
you know,” Rose,explained. “He said 
wickedness was just like beauty—allur- 
ing until you capture it, and then there 
isn’t any!” 

“By Heaven! that’s the truest thing 
I ever heard, Rose Marie!” William 
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THE DREAMERS 


WE are the deathless dreamers of the world. 
Errant and sad, our argosies must go 

On barren quests and all the winds that blow 
Lure us to battle where tall seas are hurled. 

When over us the last ninth wave has curled, 

We are renascent still. 

Madness that lifts us on the ebb and flow. 

The flags of our defeat are never furled. ¢ 


We were not born to find the golden fleece, 

Or win some white queen’s love, or storm the stars, 

Yet, by great Pan, we were not born for peace! 

One prize is ours—beauty, time shall not slay: 
Terrible beauty from disastrous wars, 

Mystical beauty from the realms of fey. 
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was lifted up and out of himself. “Er, 
you know, Rose, I used to think—er 
—be afraid, you know, that 1 was too 
wicked for you to like me. But now— 
I say, could you manage to capture me 
—with that net of yours, say? Then, 
whatever I am now that’s alluring and 
wicked would be—er—futile!” 

Rose’s head bent well over the illus- 
trations and her voice was rather 
breathless when she asked with admir- 
able discretion : 

“But, William, what would I want 
of you if you weren’t alluring?” 

They argued that point warmly till 
Rose’s hair, just as always, grew ex- 
cited and inquiringly tumbled. And 
that was the end of reason and all there 
is to this story! 

It’s a poor hair net that won’t do 
somebody good. 


The gods bestow 
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HEN Lysander J. Lotion 
dropped from the P. D. & Q. 
Limited at  Plunkettsville, 
he had not kissed a girl in nearly two 
hours, the last recipient of the favor 
being the blonde who presided over 
the railroad lunch counter at the junc- 
tion. Just as two days in the Sahara 
without moisture is to the ordinary 
mortal, so to Lysander was an hour 
without the riviving stimulant of a 
kiss. He pined for kisses as the flow- 
‘ers are said to pine for rain. 

Lysander was a kissing bee. As the 
little insect roams hither and yon sip- 
ping the sweet of the blossoms, so Ly- 
sander roamed, sipping from the ‘lips 
of the fair. To-day he would sip nec- 
tar from the lips of Linnie in Louis- 
ville, and to-morrow drink ambrosia 
from the rosebuds of Ethel in Edwards- 
ville. Had the trains run faster and 
the connections been better he could, 
no doubt, have done better. He was 
conscious of this flaw in his perfection 
and he fumed inwardly. If it might 
be given to Lysander to live a genera- 
tion hence he would, no doubt, drive 
one of those Fords of the air, the 
Fordson Planette, mayhap, which will 
probably be in vogue about 1945. The 

honeybee would then have nothing on 
him. He would sup from the sweetness 
of Lottie in Los Angeles in the quiet 
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| Lysander 


By J. Eugene Chrisman 


of the gloaming, kiss Louise in St. 
Louis a fond midnight farewell, arrive 
in Eau Clair in time to kiss the bride 
at a morning ceremony, and spend the 
afternoon with Molly in Mobile. 

Lysander J. was a kissing fool! He 
enjoyed it and it is safe to assume that 
the other parties did, too, for if it is 
permissible to say of a young man that 
he is kissable, I may say that Lysander 
was decidedly so. Describe him. Well, 
hardly. I am not up to it. I will say 
this, though. The young gods who pose 
for the collar advertisements pray 
nightly to whatever idols they worship 
that Lysander J. Lotion will never de- 
cide to start posing for collar ads. He 
did pose once on a wager for the 
Sweeney Cravat people, and in return 
was permitted to kiss six stenograph- 
ers and the office boy, in the presence 
of the entire advertising department. 
There were complications, of course. 
He told me once that he spent two 
hours trying to kiss Dora in Detroit 
and then three hours more trying to 
get her to stop. 

If Lysander J. was a fool for kissing, 
he was also a rascal when it came to 
betting. He would make you a little 
bet on almost anything, preferably 
backing his own osculatory ventures. 
He had the assurance of a Liberty Bond 
salesman. 
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He set his sample case down—there 
now, confound it, I’ve given away the 
secret of his occupation; but perhaps 
you would have guessed it. Anyway, 
he-set his sample case down and gazed 
longingly about him. There was about 
as much hope of a kiss on the deserted 
platform of the Plunkettsville station 
as there is of a Scotch high ball at a 
WwW. C. T. U. convention. He sighed 
and picked up his grip. Just then there 
lurched around the corner, swinging 
and clattering, Plunkettsville street 
railway car K-2,. Now this was in 
the days when the flower and some of 
the weed of our young manhood were 
fast being converted into anti-German 
propaganda, and the draft had hit 
Plunkettsville very hard, especially in 
the car barns. Hope revived in the 
breast of Lysander when he saw the 
conductorette tuck back a stray wisp 
of blond hair. He swung aboard, set 
his case down, placed his hands on the 
railing of the fair one’s sanctum and, 
smiling “his famous smile, he asked, 

“A nickel or a kiss?” 

Now this was enough to take the 
wind from the sails of even a conduc- 
torette and it did—but only for the 
moment. Taking the breeze from the 
canvas of a conductorette is like unto 
the task of embarrassing a policeman 
Try it! Perhaps this particular dam- 
sel had tired of being taken for what 
she pretended to be, an honest-to-good- 
ness substitute for a man, and pined 
for the good, old days. At any rate 
she blushed, glanced at the one pas- 
senger whose back was turned, and 
said, 

“Both, please. I’ve got to ring up 
something, you know!” 

Lysander told me afterward that she 
wanted to give back his nickel and make 
it two kisses—but you know these Ly- 
sanders ! 

When the car stopped at the corner 
of Main Street and Jackson Avenue, 
Lysander paused for an inviting and 
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insinuating moment before the railing, 
but she had repented and would not 
look at him. He laughed, swung off, 
tripped across the street and pranced 
up the steps of the Shelby House, 
Flinging his bag into a morris chair, 
he stepped up to the cigar, candy, and 
post-card counter and smiled. An- 
other blonde—this would be ° three 
straights, and he preferred brunettes— 
but—oh, well! Indicating a box of 
fancy chocolates, he said in his best 
manner, 

“Would you mind placing those on 
the counter, please?” 

The blonde, accustomed to the whims 
of the transient trade, complied. Again, 
that compelling smile, and from his 
vest pocket Lysander took a dollar. 

“Just to make life worth living, little 
one,” said he, “let’s make a small bet. 
Listen. I toss up the dollar. If she 
comes down heads, I buy you the box 
of candy and get nothing. If she comes 
tails, you give me a cigar and a kiss, 
Are you on?” 

The blonde giggled, but was game. 
Lysander got the kiss and the cigar by 
the help of a trick dollar. He was re- 
vived and expanded visibly. He winked 
largely at a sporty, old gentleman who 
had smilingly witnessed the transac- 
tion. 

“You are quite a kissah, sah?” ob- 
served the old man, eyes twinkling. 

“Well,” Lysander admitted modestly, 
“T try to get my share. Quite a pleas- 
urable little diversion, eh?” 

“T should judge so, considering the 
subjects you choose.” The old gentle- 
man bowed to the blonde. “I should 
judge so. Do vou know, sah, you inter- 
est me, and a thought has come to my 
mind. I do not suppose, sah, that you 
would be adverse to making a small 
wagah—ah—on—yoah ability as a kis- 
sah? Or perhaps you are not a betting 
man ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” again Lysander’s 
native modesty became him well. “I 
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don’t aim to let any of the good ones 
by, uncle.” 

“Quite so, quite so, sah.” The old 
man stroked his goatee thoughtfully, 
and pushed back his broad, black hat. 
“What I was driving aftah, sah, was 
this: I am rathah astonished that this 
young lady, a daughtah of Kaintucky, 
sah—should be—ah—so easily—kiss- 
able, by a strangah. I must admit, sah, 
that you have a way about you, but 
I do not believe that the—ah—avail- 
ability extends to the greater portion of 
ouah young ladies. Howevah, sah, my 
proposition is this. There is a church 
bazaar being conducted a short distance 
down the street, and to my certain 
knowledge there are some twenty or 
thirty young ladies present there, some 
of them even selling kisses, so I heah. 
I do not believe it possible, sah, for a 
young man, even of yoah mannah to 
entah the building, and within an houah 
kiss five of them, by bartah, trade, or 
cajolery—or threats—sah! This is sim- 


ply a mattah of opinion, sah, born of 
my faith in the girls of Plunkettsville 


—God bless ’em! But I am ready to 
stand back of that opinion to the extent 
of—ah—shall we say fifty dollahs? I 
am firm, sah, I am firm!” 

Lysander reached for his pocketbook. 
Evidently this colonel, major, or what- 
ever he was, did not know Lysander J. 
Lotion! 

They deposited the stakes with the 
giggling blonde, and after introducing 
himself as “Colonel Stillwatah Plunk- 
ett, sah,” the old gentleman took Ly- 
sander affectionately by the arm. 

“The moah I see of you, sah, the 
moah I feah fo’ the fortunes of my de- 
posit!’ said the colonel, as he opened 
the door gracefully. “And now, sah, 
let us to the scene of yoah endevah. 
~ “T should almost say,” the colonel 
chatted affably, “that you are of the 
South, sah. Yoah mannah, you know. 
You were born—ah—— ?” 

“Bridgeport, Connecticut,” said Ly- 
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sander, “best li’l town on the map. 
The only connectjon I know of the fam- 
ily ever having had with the South was 
when my grandfather marched with 
Sherman to the sea!” 

“Ah, yes—yes indeed,” drawled the 
colonel, “It is possible then, sah, that 
yoah grandfathah may have picked up 
some of the courtliness of the old South 
on—er—this—adventure. Quite possi- 
ble, sah, quite possible.” 

Lysander glanced up, but the colo- 
nel’s gentle features held no taint of 
guile. 

“T stand firm, sah,” Colonel Plunkett 
resumed, as they turned the corner. “I 
stand firm in my belief of the unap- 
proachable lips of the daughters of 
Plunkettsville—God bless ’em!” 

So successfully did the old gentleman 
chatter that Lysander failed to note his 
progress. They brought up before a 
building which Lysander recognized as 
a church only by its steeple. The colo- 
nel placed a hand on his shoulder. 

“T shall leave you heah, sah,” he 
smiled urbanely. “I ask you, sah, out 
of consideration for my gray hairs, to 
allow me to take my departuah before 
entering. You realize sah, that it would 
appear unseemly fo’ a gentleman of 
my yeahs to be detected taking part in 
such a boy’s escapade. I shall rely upon 
youah word, sah, as to the success or 
failuah of yoah attempt. Until the 
houah when the winnah claims the 
spoils then——” 


It was just twenty minutes later that 
a very red, very hot, and very mad 
Lysander J. Lotion flung open the door 
of the Shelby House and strode across 
the lobby to where his sample case re- 
posed in the morris chair. Colonel 
Plunkett came over to meet him. 

“You appeah to be—ah—perturbed, 
sah.” The colonel attempted to lay his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
“Can it be zg 

“Keep your hands off me!” snarled 
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Lysander J. without shortening his 
stride. He noted that several, broadly 
grinning gentlemen were having a hard 
time to control their faces, The blonde 


, at the counter giggled audibly. He 


snatched his case and sprang for the 
door. His hand was fumbling with the 
knob when the colonel called. 

“But ouah wagah, sah, ouah wagah, 
you have not But Lysander had 


‘slammed the door! 


Mirth swept the lobby of the Shelby 
House. The blonde swallowed her 
gum and old Pop Withers got his 
asthma started. 

Lysander happened to catch the same 
car which had witnessed his first oscu- 
latory attempt in Plunkettsville. The 
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car was empty and the blonde conduc- 
torette, having relented, gazed hopefully 
and expectantly as he paused before the 
railing—but she only got the nickel. 

To-day Lysander wouldn’t kiss a 
high-school girl under the mistletoe, or 
bet on a Republican candidate. 

That afternoon Colonel Stillwater 
Plunkett presented, with appropriate 
words, a justly earned, so he said, do- 
nation of fifty dollars to the Annual 
Bazaar of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Colored. It was a week 
before the truth filtered into Darky- 
town, but it solved the mystery of the 
smiling, young, white gentleman who 
had stepped into the bazaar, stared a 
moment, turned pale and bolted. 


WHENF’ER I SING OF YOU 


WHENE’ER I sing of you, 
The words themselves rejoice, 
And run with faces new, 
As rivals for my choice, 
And there’s one vaunts him true, 
And there’s one sweet of voice, 


Scarce know I which to choose 
Of all the glowing throng, 
For fear that I should lose 
The loveliest for my song; 
So sweetly each one sues, 


With honey on its tongue, 


Besides, my heart as well 


Beats in so wild a way, 
That scarce myself can tell 
What I set out to say; 

So hath it oft befell 


I had no song that day. 


‘And so to-day I dare 


To come all songless, too; 
I have no word so rare, 

Nor any word so true, 
To tell how you are fair, 

Or half my love of you. 


Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 
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HE lady will feed the lions in a 
moment.” 

But the announcement of the 
ringmaster failed to appease the impa- 
tience of the little audience at that cir- 
cus. The crowd grew angrier. A large 
lout arose from the pine boards to 
shake his fist at Monsieur d’Hauterive, 
who stood bravely in front of the great 
cage. The village grocer put the gen- 
eral impression into a few words: 

“This circus is a humbug.” 

A hundred hands applauded. It was, 
indeed, an apology for a circus. The 
living skeleton fell flat. The giant did 
not even seem so very tall. The girl 
in tights on a horse was disappointingly 
mature, and she leaped through hoops 
heavily. There was but one elephant. 
Only the feeding of the lions remained 
now, and this promised a fresh dis- 
illusion. The solitary lion in the barred 
freight car gaudily bedecked looked 


hungrily out at them, to be sure. This _ 


animal and its brethren were to have 
been fed at five o'clock as a climax 
to the sensations of the afternoon. It 
was now a quarter beyond the hour. 

The patrons of the circus said some- 
thing to one another about getting their 
money back. A faction in the rear 
began to organize a rush upon the box 
office until a suggestion occurred to 
some one that it had disappeared. The 
circus was to decamp that same~night. 

“Where’s them other lions?” 

The hoarse query burst from the 
hairy throat of the village pugilist, Bill 
Bobbs, and it was pertinent. Four lions 
were to be fed, at least. Perhaps they 
were to be put off with one. 

“The lions will be here,” vociferated 
Monsieur d’Hauterive. He looked sus- 
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piciously as if his real name might be 
Brown or Robinson. “It will be the 
most thrilling spectacle——” 

A storm of howls reduced the pro- 
prietor of the circus to mere pantomime. 
Every man in the audience had started 
to his feet. Only the lion in the gaudy 
cage seemed indifferent, detached, flick- 
ing a dun hide with a hungry tail, wink- 
ing, yawning. 

“We'll burn down your show!” 

The idea emanated from Bill Bobbs. 
He faced them like a leader of riot, 
very masculine. All in that audience 
responded to the mood. Monsieur 
d’Hauterive stood extinguished in the 
storm of this uproar. 

And then it died away like a torch 
steeped in water. Bill Bobbs turned 
swiftly to find a key to the mystery 
of this silence, fallen upon them like 
a rain from the sky, swiftly, uncannily. 
These furious bumpkins stood and 
stared like statues at the cage. 

Behind the bars, upright, with a babe 
at her breast, stood a young woman, 
tall, auburn of hair, blue of eye, grave 
of face—the feminine, very feminine 
kind of person of whom men say to 
themselves at once that she is a lady. 
The child, absorbed in its extraction 
of nourishment, fed itself audibly as its 
tiny fingers probed the lace that 
drooped graciously from the bosom of 
the young mother. All divined that 

Mrs. Margaret Charlesworth, the inimi- 
table lion lady, stood before them. 

“My baby overslept himself,” she ex- 
plained in the most natural way in the 
world, as she seated herself upon a 
stagy throne, “but when I have fed him, 
I will attend to those poor lions.” 

The whole audience sat down dum- 
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founded. In the moments of supreme 
silence that ensued, a door slid upward 
at the back of the cage and a heavy 
lion emerged. The animal crawled 
slowly to the side of Mrs. Margaret 
Charlesworth, contemplated her baby, 
yawned terrifically, and disposed itself 
at the lady’s perfect feet. Then an- 
other lion ambled out of the aperture 
to follow the example set by the first. 
The lion lady had eyes only for the 
child at her breast. She did not even 
look up from its tiny face when a third 
lion, bigger and heavier than any yet, 
loped through that back door and stood 
grimly aside in a contemplation of the 
feeding process no less absorbed than 
that of Bill Bobbs himself now. 

Long must lions and spectators alike 
have sat thus silent had it not occurred 
to the babe to turn its head in the quick, 
inexplicable fashion of infancy to stare 
out through the bars at the men, all 
silent and still. Bill Bobbs cleared his 
throat. The rest shifted heavy feet or 
turned to exchange a look with a neigh- 
bor. The lions became excited. The 
biggest among them emitted the long, 
deep, hollow howl of their kind and 
stretched frightful claws. The first of 
these beasts on the scene, the specimen 
which had occupied the cage prior to 
the coming of the lady herself, stood 
up and paced restlessly, like an English- 
man waiting for a train. In another 
minute the lions were roaring in chorus. 
Mrs. Margaret Charlesworth was ob- 
served to extract 4 long, lithe, serpen- 
tine object from a belt about her waist. 

There was a craning of necks in the 
audience. A swift expletive in heavy 
tones here and there indicated that the 
excitement in the cage was spreading 
beyond its bars. 

Then all grew swiftly, mysteriously 
still. 

The baby had put its lips back to the 
precious spring. 

The lady among the lions leaned for- 
ward slightly and whispered a word or 
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apiece!” 


two into the conspicuous ear of Mon- 
sieur d’Hauterive. 

“Gentlemen,” began the proprietor 
of the circus, “I am to make humble 
apologies to you on behalf of Mrs, 
Charlesworth x 

They were not heard above the cho- 
rus of. howls from the caged beasts, 
The baby had stopped its meal once 
more and was waving a hand at the 
spectators. No one had an eye for 
monsieur any more. The lions turned 
around and about the mother and the 
child as they roared. Bill Bobbs stood 
up on his portion of plank. The whole 
audience did likewise. Again the baby 
applied itself to its meal, and silence 
resumed its interrupted supremacy. 

“Some show!” 

The words escaped the lips of Bill 
Bobbs hoarsely, and they expressed a 
sentiment so general that no outburst 
of applause could have been more spon- 
taneous than that which followed. The 
circus had redeemed itself by this time 
in the estimation of its severest critic 
before. The clapping of hands and the 
cheers withdrew the baby from its task. 
The diversion of the baby excited the 
lions afresh. The air shook with their 
roars. 

“Gentlemen,” | pleaded Monsieur 
d’Hauterive, “I am to convey the ex- 
pression of Mrs..Charlesworth’s grati- 
tude and appreciation and to implore 
you not to interfere with the nursing 
of the baby.” 

The silence was so intense that the 
baby remembered its important busi- 
ness. But not for long. Its tiny hand 
was again at the mother’s face. A de- 
lighted coo anticipated by a flash of 
time the instant chorus of roars. Bill 
Bobbs was roused to fury. 

“T’ll kill ’em lions!” 

The weapon he waved gave point 
to the threat. Monsieur d’Hauterive 
leaped in front of the cage. 

“Lions cost three thousand dollars 
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His remark sobered the crowd. 

“We won’t stand by and see a baby 
eaten!” 

Spoken by the grocer, these words 
were applauded. 

“That’s all very well,” cried Mon- 
sieur d’Hauterive, “but you men are to 
blame. You wouldn’t wait until the 
baby was nursed.” 

The circus man had made a point, 
and they all saw it. In the pause that 
left them at a loss, Mrs. Charlesworth 
Signaled to Monsieur d’Hauterive. The 
whispered words of the lion lady lighted 
his face as if it were a lantern. 

“If you shoot,” he cried, “you might 
hit the child.” 

There was a shocked murmur, a pal- 
pable thrill through the crowd. Bill 
Bobbs put the weapon away. The 
roars in the cage were like thunder. 
The baby declined further nourishment 
obviously and impatiently. The lions 
crowded about the mother. Monsieur 
d'Hauterive disappeared behind the 
cage. 


Mrs. Charlesworth, holding her 
child in one arm, raised her whip high 


over her head with the other. A lion 
crouched. One whimpered. The larg- 
est of them all stood motionless. The 
original lion retired to its station at the 
rear and lay upon its haunches. Mrs. 
Charlesworth was stepping backward, 
poising the whip, flashing her eyes de- 
fiantly. Something like quiet had re- 
turned. Bill Bobbs darted forward. 

“Give me the child!” 

In a moment more his hands would 
have been thrust through the bars, 
Monsieur d’Hauterive reappeared. 

“Tf the mother is seen by the lions 
without her child, they will attack her.” 

He stood between Bill Bobbs and 
the bars. The lions, divining some 
fresh agitation or feeling it instinc- 
tively, roared and ramped. The audi- 
ence ran here and there, vociferating. 
The pandemonium was at its height 
when Mrs. Charlesworth signaled with 
her whip. She was evidently about to 


speak. All grew still. The lions them- 
selves seemed dominated. 

“Sultana! Bring her instantly!” 

-All thrilled. Sultana was the great 
feature, the fiercest and most furious 
lioness in captivity, heroine of an ad- 
vertising campaign unprecedented for 
severity in the history of that county. 
Monsieur d’Hauterive vanished while 
they shivered. The aperture at the back 
of the cage gaped. They looked and 
looked. Nothing emerged. Instead, 
all grew suddenly aware of an agitation 
at the entrance to the tent. A voice 
filled the air indignantly: 

“The lions are drugged !” 

It was the living skeleton. He had 
taken up a station just within the can- 
vas and now transfixed them with a hot 
stare. His eyes were like coals. His 
arms, folded on his breast, imparted a 
solemn, tragical charm to his attitude, 
grotesque though that was because of 
his red tights. His spangled breast 
heaved. 

“The whole show’s a humbug,” went 
on the living skeleton. “Get your money 
back.” 

The aperture behind the lions closed 
with a heavy wooden fall. Monsieur 
d’Hauterive came out from the rear of 
the cage within which the lions were so 
awed by the whip of Mrs. Charles- 
worth. 

“What’s that about this show?” 

The living skeleton was not abashed, 
although the tones of Monsieur d’Hau- 
terive put those of the lions out of the 
general ear. 

“This show’s a humbug,” the skele- 
ton reiterated. “Pay me what you owe 
me.” 

“T don’t owe you a cent!” Monsieur 
d’Hauterive spoke between clenched 
teeth. “You’re not worth a cent! You 
a living skeleton! Ha!” 

“You a circus man! Ha!” 

“IT never drugged a lion in my life! 
I can prove it!” 

The audience had begun to recover 
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from the stupefaction of this spectacle. 


’ The grocer wiped his forehead with 


his hand. His wife took him by the 
sleeve as if she wanted to get home. 
Bill Bobbs had difficulty with an oath 
he managed only half to suppress. The 
village louts stared from the living skel- 
eton to Monsieur d’Hauterive. The 
lions were indifferent. Nobody noted 
the baby, finishing its meal. Bill Bobbs 
took the solution of the crisis in hand. 

“You say,” he reminded the living 
skeleton, “the lions is doped?” 

The bony being bowed his head 
mournfully. 

“They wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

He took a lugubrious satisfaction in 
the fact. 

“Then,” declared Bill Bobbs, “we'll 
stick you among ’em.” 

A dozen eager pairs of hands were 
upon the living skeleton. That human 
curiosity shrieked. They pulled him to 
the cage. He fell upon his knees. He 
expostulated. He said the effect of the 
drug upon the lions was beginning to 
wear off. He became tearful. He re- 
membered that he had a wife and three 
children. He asked the grocer’s wife 
to intercede for him. They had already 
pulled the spangled and _ buskined 
wretch to the bars, halting only to de- 
vise a method of getting him through. 
It was a living skeleton, but they could 
not negotiate his anatomy. The man 
had a fat spot. Moreover, the lions 
did look dangerous. Their chorus 
broke forth again. Mrs. Charlesworth 
was not now nursing the baby. 

“Sultana,” she called once more, this 
time in a voice of authority. “I thought 
I asked for her.” 
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Monsieur d’Hauterive forgot the liv- 
ing skeleton in his eagerness to attend 
to this detail of the spectacle. The 
aperture at the back of the cage yawned 
frightfully. No lioness bounded forth. 
Her famous name acted ever more 
magically upon the village louts, upon 
the grocer and his wife, upon the im- 
pervious Bill Bobbs himself. 

“Sultana! Sultana!” 

The cry had grown stormy when the 
Anglo-Saxon countenance of Monsieur 
d’Hauterive was projected for an in- 
stant through the aperture in the back 
of the cage. He was seen to shake his 
head positively. Mrs. Chareslworth, 
holding her babe aldft, was observed 
to stamp that perfect foot, to look an- 
noyed, even. Her voice was heard in 
accents that revealed the strong char- 
acter as well as the beautiful woman. 

“Where,” she called clearly, “is Sul- 
tana? I have asked three times.” 

The deferential reply of Monsieur 
d’Hauterive could be heard afar: 

“Sultana is nursing her little one.” 

The shrinking of the most sensitive 
plant might have reached the ear in 
the silence with which they all followed 
the progress of the frown across the 
brow of Mrs. Charlesworth. The ani- 
mals behind those bars cowered as her 
whip was fingered more and more nerv- 
ously. Even the village louts could see 
that all was over for that day when the 
lady, holding her babe high still, stalked 
out of the gaudy cage. The words of 
the living skeleton halted them a mo- 
ment before they dispersed. 

“If the whole show weren’t a hum- 
bug,” he sneered, “the whelp of that 
lioness would be weaned.” 
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Tue Moon anp Sixpence, bw» W. Somerset 
Maugham; George H. Doran Company, 
New York. . 


NCE in a while there appears a 
novel of genuine force and 
literary distinction, to confound 

the critics who despair of modern fic- 
tion. Usually it is from some unprom- 
ising source. Who would have sus- 
pected the Englishman, W. Somerset 
Maugham, author of fluffy society plays 
and frivolous stories, of being able to 
write a notable novel? Yet he has ac- 
complished the feat in “The Moon and 
Sixpence.” 

Primarily this book is a study of a 
genius. The hero, Charles Strickland, 


is the French post-impressionist painter, 


Gauguin, thinly disguised. Certain dra- 
matic events in Gauguin’s life are used, 
and his temperament and methods of 
work are etched with verisimilitude. 
Mr. Maugham, however, does not hesi- 
tate to rearrange and embellish the 
material provided by the fantastic ca- 
reer of Gauguin. He makes Strickland a 
London stockbroker before he turned 
to art, while the three stark relation- 
ships with women, except perhaps the 
last one, must be set down as fiction. 
The narrator meets Strickland at a 
function in the latter’s stodgy British 
home. The future great man fails to 
impress him, even negatively. A few 
months later, he learns that Strickland 
has deserted his wife and children and 
has gone to Paris to paint. It is 
thought that he has run off with a light- 
o’-love. When, at Mrs. Strickland’s re- 
quest, he hunts up the truant, he finds 
that there is no woman in the case. 
Strickland is living in a sordid attic 
and fumbling with art as he conceives 
it to be. The man cannot draw. He 


cares nothing for technique and tradi- 
tions. But he is striving fiercely to find 
himself. To the suggestion that he re- 
turn and-care for those dependent ‘on 
him, he replies with an oath. They can 
all “go to hell.” 

No being less likable than the Strick- 
land of the next few years could be 
imagined. He is egoistic. He is 
treacherous. He is cruel. He is crap- 
ulous. His treatment of a ridiculous 
Dutch colleague named Dirk Stroeve 
who befriends him, and of Stroeve’s 
wife, Blanche, who has the bad fortune 
to fall in love with him, is so brutal that 
it acquires a sort of satanic dignity. 
Strickland does not care a rap for his 
own comfort, and it is immaterial to 
him whether his fellows suffer or are 
happy, live or die. He is possessed by 
a demon that scourges him to paint. 

The chapters on Strickland’s life in 
Paris constitute the bulk of the novel. 
They are of enthralling interest. I 
defy any reader to throw aside “The 
Moon and Sixpence” without caring to 
know what becomes of its strange hero. 
He is not explained or excused; we are 
made to feel that he is a genius, not to 
be judged by conventional standards, 
Finally, Strickland drifts to Tahiti—the 
magical island of the South Seas which 
seduced Pierre Loti and Rupert Brooke, 
Hermann Melville, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, and Paul Gauguin himself. 
In this exotic setting, he finds freedom 
and achieves conquest. His end is 
maccabre, but magnificent. 

“The Moon and Sixpence” gives Mr, 
Maugham unimpeachable standing 
among the realists. It also reveals him 
as a virtuoso. For the book is no less 
adroit in treatment than it is daring im 
theme. W. A. R. 
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AST winter, before and after the 
armistice had been signed, the 
outcrop of American plays to 

be seen in Broadway theaters gave 

promise of the worst harvest ever 
grown in native soil. And it was! 

Even the gloomiest predictions were 

amply fulfilled. Not one drama of na- 

tive origin was produced that was worth 
producing, and had it not been for three 
overseas plays—“‘The Better ’Ole,” 

“The Jest,” and “John Ferguson,” the 

discriminating playgoer would have 

looked in vain for any manna in this 
wilderness of piffle. 

How different is the theatrical out- 
look for 1920! Last season “The Jest” 
and “John Ferguson,” two of the best- 
written and best-acted plays that New 
York has seen in several years, came at 
the tail-end of the season, when every 
seasoned playgoer who entered a the- 
ater had long since left hope on the 
outside. But some of the best plays 
now to be seen on Broadway were early 
arrivals. Four of these plays reveal 
a freshness of treatment, a distinction 
of dialogue, and a sureness of charac- 
terization that augur well for the fu- 
ture of American playwriting. These 
plays are “Declassée,” by Zoe Akins, 
in which Miss Ethel Barrymore is do- 
Ing the most brilliant work of her 


American Plays Are Improving in Quality 


Broadway Playhouses 


By Edwin Carty Ranck 


career; “Adam and Eva,” by George 
Middleton and Guy Bolton; “On the 
Hiring Line,” by Harvey J. O’Higgins 
and Harriet Ford, and “Boys Will Be 
Boys,” a delightful dramatization by 
Charles O’Brien Kennedy of Irvin 
Cobb’s tremendously human story with 
the same title. 

These four plays are thoroughly 
worth while because, first of all, they 
are sincere, and, secondly, because the 
authors have been more intent upon 
drawing real human beings than in con- 
cocting sensational and far-fetched sit- 
uations built around a paranoiac plot. 

It is very probable that the storm and 
stress of the war and the constant 
clutch upon the human emotions that 
tore humanity like a vulture during ~- 
those terrible days, paralyzed the fac- 
ulties of all creative workers and tem- 
porarily stunted their artistic develop- 
ment. Who could write plays when 
the daily newspaper screamed drama 
from the front page? 

But now that the world is regaining 
its sane and normal perspective, hu- 
man beings with clean souls are turning 
back to the simple, elemental things of 
life, and the native dramatist is finding 
his material right here at home in the 
multitudinous problems that confront 
us in the gigantic task of reconstruc- 
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tion. That is as it should be, and I for 
one, confidently predict a continued im- 
provement in the quality of our plays 
and in the standards of our playhouses. 

Augustus Thomas’ new play, “Palmy 
Days,” disappointed me sorely because 
it just missed being a big play. Mr. 
Thonmas is a promising playwright who 
doesn’t keep his promise. This stage 
story of a mining camp in the days of 
*49 led one to expect a stirring drama 
from the hand of the man who once 
fashioned “Arizona,” but it trickled to 
its end in a dramaless delta, leaving the 
audience with a curious feeling of hav- 
ing been cheated by a master technician. 

This drama, like Mr. Thomas’ last 
play, “The Copperhead,” was originally 
a one-act sketch, and, like “The Cop- 
perhead,” it is still a one-act sketch, 
padded out and filled in to look like a 
full-length entertainment. Cutting out 


all of the interminable waits between 
acts, I should say that “Palmy Days” 
would run about one hour and twenty 


minutes. 

It is the story of old Kaintuck, head 
of the vigilantes in Lone Tree, formerly 
dresser for Edwin Forrest and with a 
propensity to spout heroic lines from 
the classics during his everyday con- 
versation. Suspecting his wife, an 
actress, of infidelity, he has divorced 
her and she has married another man 
and is now training Kaintuck’s daugh- 
ter to be a star. The mother and 
daughter come to Lone Tree, accom- 
panied by the second husband, now a 
singer and banjo player, to give an en- 
tertainment. Kaintuck saves them from 
the rough miners, a scene by the way, 
that happens off stage, and then, in a 
brief moment of drama, he reveals his 
identity to his long-lost daughter, gives 
her to the man she loves, and the play 
ends. | 

Wilton Lackaye as Kaintuck gives a 
masterly performance. It is better than 
anything he has done since Svengali, 
and if the play survives, it will be due 


Ainslee’s 


solely to his remarkable character act 
ing. “Not once does he strike a false 
note, although the lines constantly skate 
on the thin ice of mawkish sentimens 
tality. Just to see Mr. Lackaye act is 
worth the price of admission. 

Nor must one overlook the dainty and 
exquisite art of little Genevieve Tobin 


as Cricket, the dancing, bright-eyed 


daughter of Kaintuck. She is charm- 
ing to look upon and speaks her lines 
with a sureness of touch and a clear 
enunciation that is a delight to hear, 
In the recognition scene she was sim- 
ple and unaffected and her acting was 
genuinely affecting. 

But “Palmy Days” is not a good 
play, even if Augustus Thomas did 
write it. For instance, in the first act 
we are introduced to Bud Farrell, a 
suave and debonair gentleman gambler, 
whose amoureuse, Big Lil, is insanely 
jealous of him. From her tigerish dis- 
play of temper and her fnsinuating re- 
marks, the audience is naturally led to 
expect that things are going to happen 
later in the play—things that will fan 
the flame of drama into a bright blaze, 
But nothing ever happens. Further- 
more—and this is inexcusable in a man 
of Mr. Thomas’ experience—both Bud 
Farrell and Big Lil disappear after the 
beginning of the last act and are never 
seen again, although Bud has threat- 
ened to “get” Kaintuck. 

Zoe Akins St. Louis, poet, 
dramatist, and novelist, has written a 
remarkable play for Miss Ethel Barry- 
more. She calls it “Declassée” and; 
while its genre inevitably recalls Gals- 
worthy’s “The Fugitive’ and Pinero’s 
“Tris,” it is but a passing memory, for 
the stamp of Miss Akins’ own individu- 
ality is indelibly there and she has 
worked out a conclusion that is as in- 
genious as it is unexpected. As the 
work of a native playwright, “De 
classée” is far and away the best drama 
in New York. 

Lady Helen Haden, the heroine of 
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Miss Akins’ play, is a high-strung, sen- 
sitive noblewoman, born in the deep 
urple—a woman to whom luxury is 
as the breath she breathes. In love with 
a poor man, she feels that her luxurious 
propensities would ruin his life, so she 
marries a millionaire butcher with a 
bought title. One night the man she 
loves, while a visitor in her home, is 
accused of cheating at cards by her 
husband. Lady Helen refuses to be- 
lieve it, and, after her husband admits 
that he has been drinking, she threat- 
ens to leave the house unless he apolo- 
gizes to her lover. After he has apolo- 
gized, Lady Helen herself detects her 
lover cheating, denounces him, and 
when she promises to tell her husband, 
the cad tries to buy her silence by 
threats to turn over compromising let- 
ters to her husband, whereupon she 
heroically sends for her husband and 
denounces the lover as a cheat. 

Aiter her husband has read the let- 
ters, however, he turns her out of the 
house and she comes to New York, 
where she is unmercifully snubbed by 
society. Desperate for want of funds, 
she is about to marry a rich Jew, when 
her early lover turns up and this time 
the Jew casts her off. Then this play- 
thing of fate throws herself before an 
automobile and, while she lies dying, 
her lover tells her he has reformed and 
made a man of himself. Then, ironi- 
cally enough, as he is telling her of his 
love for another woman, Lady Helen 
faints, thinking she is the woman he 
still loves. When she recovers, she is 
happy in the belief that her lover still 
wants her and dies under that delusion. 

In this death scene Miss Barrymore 
was superb, Her beautiful voice 
haunts one like a strain of poignant 
music and her mature art is equal to all 
of the varying moods of this gripping 
and well-written drama. Hers is a 
well-night flawless performance, and it 
is hard to imagine any one else in this 
country who could equal it. 
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All of Miss Akins’ characters are 
meticulously well drawn and the work 
of Beatrice Beckley as Charlotte Ash- 
ley; Claude King as Rudolph Solomon, 
the Jew; Vernon Steel as Edward 
Thayer, and Madeline Delmar as Alice 
Vance is worthy of the highest praise. 
Miss Delmar, in particular, gave a bril- 
liant performance, 

“Declassée” is an enthralling drama 
and Miss Akins is entitled to all our 
thanks for having written it. 

There is another fine, beautifully 
written play in town that-no lover of 
good drama and good acting can afford 
to miss. It is “The Lost Leader,” pre- 
sented at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater by William Harris, Jr. 

I cannot speak too enthusiastically 
of this remarkable play which is, it 
seems to me, everything that a play 
should be. It is the work of Lennox 
Robinson, one of whose short plays was 
presented in this country six years ago 
by the Irish Players. Mr. Robinson has 
based his play on the legend that 
Charles Stewart Parnell, the Irish po- 
litical leader did not die in 1891, but 
that another body was burijed in his 
stead. 

The principal character in the play is 
a man who claims to be Parnell, an 
inspired, kingly man with a passionate 
love for Ireland that sways his hearers 
like a breath from heaven. A poor 
blind man, Thomas Houlihan who had 
known Parnell, believes that this is he 
and, in a tense moment of drama, 
goaded by the unbelieving sneers of 
Long John Flavin, a bullying black- 
guard, he strikes at Flavin with his 
heavy cane and kills his beloved master. 
Then—and this is the masterly touch 
—while the poor body lies upon the 
ground, surrounded by the doubting 
Thomases, a man appears who had 
known Parnell, and, in the midst of a 
breathless hush, kneels down and looks 
long at the dead man. 

“Was he Parnell?” they all shout. 
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The man shakes his head, a puzzled 
look on his face. 

“I don’t know,” he says slowly. “It 
has been so long since I saw him.” 

Then one of the characters turns to 
sobbing Mary Lenihan, who had long 
believed the dead man to be her uncle. 

“Do you believe it was Parnell?” he 
asks her gently. 

She raises an inspired face to the 
little group of awe-stricken villagers. 

“I believe in Ireland,” she says—and 
the curtain descends. 

The first act of this play is the best 


constructed and most engrossing that - 


I have seen since “The Great Divide.” 
It is a masterpiece of play-writing, con- 
tains sharply etched character drawing 
and has a big, dramatic moment that 
clutches you by the throat and makes 
you tingle with emotion. Not once is 
there a let-down in the suspense, and 
this brilliant promise is fully sustained 
in the succeeding acts. 

Frank Conroy gives an atthoritative 
and masterly impersonation of the man 
who says he is Parnell. Mr. Conroy 
looks and acts like a leader of men. 
He gives the impression of one for 
whom Irishmen would lay down their 
lives. The spirituality of his perform- 
ance and its absolute sincerity and free- 
dom from stage tricks, raise it to the 
level of great acting. I cannot see how 
Norman McKinnel, splendid actor that 
he is, could have improved upon Mr. 
Conroy’s ptrformance when he created 
the part in London, It is not so much 
what Mr. Conroy says that counts; it 
is the way he says it and the spiritual 
import behind his words. There is the 
connotation of greatness in his very 
presence, before he has opened his lips. 
He has the ability to convey to an audi- 
ence an invisible message through the 
agency of its own emotions. And that, 
to my way of thinking, is the quintes- 
sence of great acting. 

Another noteworthy performance is 
that of Robert T. Haines as James 


Ainslee’s - 


Powell-Harper, master hypnotist and 
friend of humanity. There is a quiet 
power and sincerity in Mr. Haines’ acts 
ing that sustains the high mood of Mr, 
Conroy’s. The blind man was admir- 
ably: portrayed by Joseph Macaulay, 
and J. M. Kerrigan, who was brought 
to this country by the Irish Players, is 
a droll and delightful Peter Cooney, 
Nor should one omit mention of Ed- 
ward O’Connor’s James Clancy, the 
vacillating Irishman who was unable to 
cope with a big situation when it came 
his way. That sensitive artist, Living- 
ston Platt, furnishes the perfect ensem- 
ble by the simple beauty of his stage 
decorations. 

John Masefield’s exquisite retelling 
of an ancient Japanese legend, “The 
Faithful” was given an interesting, if 
not quite satisfying production by the 
Theater Guild. It is the story of a 
band of Japanese who stand together 
until they have brought about the 
downfall of Kira, a cruel despot. Sev- 
eral years ago it was produced unsuc- 
cessfully in England. Augustin Dun- 
can, who gave such a fine performance 
of John Ferguson is not equal to the 
demands of Kurano, the Japanése 
avenger. His performance was disap- 
pointing. Henry Herbert as Kira made 
the most of that rich part, and Helen 
Westley was excellent as Lady Kurano. 
Henry Stillman, a newcomer to the 
ranks of The Guild, was superlatively 
satisfying as the envoy. His perform- 
ance easily transcended that of any 
other member of the company by rea- 
son of its authority, dignity, and spir- 
ituality. One feels that Masefield him- 
self would have been charmed by Mr. 
Stillman’s sympathetic impersonation. 

“Boys Will Be Boys,” based on Irvin 
Cobb’s whimsical story of Peep-o’-Day, 
the old man who would be a boy again, 
is a sincere and delightful little play, 
notable for the amazingly good per- 
formance of Harry Beresford as the 
lovable old boy. It is well described as 
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“4 play for children between six and 
sixty,” and, while it has been forced out 
of New York for lack of a theater, it is 
to return later in the season, and will, 
I am sure, stay on Broadway for an 
indefinite period. 

“Five o’Clock” is another big, human 
play by Frank Bacon and Freeman 
Tilden that has had to leave New York 
for the same reason. It is a forcible 
argument against the incarceration of 
sane human beings in private insane 
asylums merely because they happen to 
be odd or different from the usual run 
of humanity. Tim Murphy gives an 
extraordinary performance as a level- 
headed old country doctor. No bet- 
ter acting has been seen on Broadway 
in a long, long time. 

The repertoire of the Théatre 
Parisien, New York’s latest French 
playhouse, will include “La Gueule de 
Loup,” “L’Anglais Tel Qu’on le Parle,” 
“Les Bleus de l’Amour,” “Préte Moi 
Ta Femme,” “La Cruche,” “Le Coup 
de Fouet,” “L’Heritier du Bal Tabarin,” 
“L’Amourette,” and “Le Gaities de 
Polichinelle’ and “Le Gaities du 
Veauvage.” Among the operettas will 
be “Le Poilu,” “Le Tiers Porteur,” 
“Miss Flirt,” and “La Musique Adou- 
cit les Coeurs.” 

“The purpose of the Théatre 
Parisien,” says the management in its 
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interesting announcement, “is to fur- 
nish those speaking an inherited and 
acquired French tongue a place of 
amusement that is more distinctively 
Parisian than any heretofore attempted. 
With the return of the millions of 
doughboys who, during their stay in 
France, learned the customs and the 
life of the French, as well as those who 
are of French birth who became better 
acquainted with the Americans, the 
necessity of furnishing entertainment 
is apparent. 

“The Théatre Parisien undoubtedly 
will supply this demand, besides creat- 
ing a new clientele from those of a cul- 
tured taste who desire the best of light 
comedy, drama, and lyric art. There is 
nothing ‘high brow’ about this company. 
It seeks only to furnish the very best 
light entertainment, measuring that aim 
and ambition by the plays selected, the 
cast engaged in their interpretation, and 
the manner of presentation, French 
novelties of an original and artistic 
character will be introduced as the sea- 
son progresses,” 

The Théatre Parisien will have its 
abode in the Belmont Theater on West 
Forty-eighth Street, and, judging from 
the enthusiastic reception that has been 
accorded the French players in other 
cities, they will undoubtedly meet with 
a cordial reception in New York. 


THIS most I crave, if even such as I 
May crave such things—to hear the tempest moan 


And not to fear; 


To see the wild sprays fly, 


To hear 


The swish of cloud wreaths on tall peaks of stone, 
To suffer grief and pain, to stand alone, 

To sense the universe some god has made, 

Grow old and sick and sad, grow faint and die, 


But not to be afraid. 


DorotHy STOCKBRIDGE. 
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Talks With Aiinslee’s Readers 


= 


HE March number will be particu- 
larly rich in features. There will 
be a complete novelette by Katharine 
Hill, the first installment of a serial by 
L. H. Robbins, short stories by Cosmo 
Hamilton, Arthur Crabb, and Dora 
Langlois; and a one-act play by Olga 
Petrova. Only in ArnsLee’s could you 
hope to find an array of talent like the 
above. Unlike some magazines, we do 
not exploit names only. When we pub- 
lish stories by well-known authors, you 
may rest assured that it is the best work 
of which they are capable. Next 
month’s program will prove the point to 
your satisfaction, if ever you doubted 
it. 
xe 
TAKE the novelette by Katharine 
Hill: It is called by the intriguing 
title of ‘““The Pearl and the Tecla.” A 
girl, beautiful and accomplished, is 
about to give up the struggle for suc- 
cess in New York. She goes to a 
Greenwich Village restaurant for a 
lonely farewell supper. There she meets 
a man who helps her out of an embar- 
rassing fix. Almost he tempts her to 
accept him as the solution of all her 
problems. But she sticks to her resolu- 
tion, departs for the country, and there 
stumbles upon unexpected good fortune. 
She returns to New York, bringing 
with her a cousin who is her megtal 
and moral inferior, but physically is 
practically her double. The man calls 
—and mistakes the tecla for the pearl! 
Doesn’t that sound interesting? The 
fiction possibilities in such a situation 
fare unbounded. Miss Hill has made 
the best use of them. She is the author, 
let us remind you, of “Chameleons Up- 
to-date” and ,“The Half Gods Go.” 


The latter, to judge by the letters we 
have received, are among the most 
popular novelettes that AINSLEE’s has 
published in years. 
UR new serial by L. H. Robbins is 
entitled “The Romance Promot- 
ers.” It has to do with the fantastic 
schemes of a number of clever plotters 
to foist the bridegroom of their choice 
on a willful heiress. The plot is so 
neatly worked out that to reveal any 
of its details here would be to spoil the 
fun in store for you. This is a love 
and mystery story, written in sprightly 
vein. You will laugh as often as you 
will thrill, 
LGA PETROVA is a theatrical star 
of the first magnitude. She is 
equally well known for her work on the 
legitimate stage and in moving pictures, 
It is probably news to you, however, 
that she is also a gifted writer. Our 
next number will contain a one-act play 
by her called “The Ghoul.” AINsLEE’s 
seldom prints material in this form— 
merely because sketches as good as 
Madame Petrova’s are mighty difficult 
to find. “The Ghoul,” by the way, is to 
be produced this season, with the 
author herself in the réle of The 
Woman. The Cosmo Hamilton short 
story in March will be “The Light 
Came In.” It is a quaint tale about two 
conventional families who take a flyer 
in bohemianism. Arthur Crabb con- 
tributes “Miss Make Believe,” a love 
story in whieh the supernatural plays a 
novel part; and Dora Langlois, in “The 
Fault and the Fee,” unravels one of 
the most original marital complications 
we have encountered. 
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The History of a Word 


HE trade-mark “KODAK” was first applied, 
in 1888, to a camera manufactured by us 


and intended for amateur use. 


tion.” 


It had no “‘deriva- 


It was simply invented—made up from 


letters of the alphabet to meet our trade-mark 


requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick 
in the public mind, and therefore seemed to us 
to be admirably adapted to use in exploiting our 


new product. 


It was, of course, immedi- 
ately registered, and so is ours, 
both by such registration and 
by common law. Its first ap- 
plication was to the Kodak 
Camera. Since then we have 
applied it to other goods of 
our manufacture, as, for in- 
stance, Kodak Tripods, Kodak 
Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and 
Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name “Kodak” does 
not mean that these goods must 
be used in connection with a 
Kodak camera, for as a matter 
of fact any of them may be 
used with other apparatus or 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


goods. It simply means that 
they originated with, and are 
manufactured by, the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

“Kodak” being our regis- 
tered and common law trade- 
mark can not be rightly applied 
except to goods of our manu- 
facture. 

If you ask at the store for a 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak 
Film, or other Kodak goods 
and are handed something not 
of our manufacture, you are 
not getting what you specified, 
which is obviously unfair both 
to you and to us. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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“The proudest moment of 
our lives had come!” 


“We sat before the fireplace, M 
t was our first evening in our own 
yet a smile was on her lips. 


and I, with Be rched on the arm of the big chair. 
ome there wane glistening tears in Mary's eyes, 
I knew what she was thinking. 


“Five years before we had started bravely out together. The first month had tongist us the old, old lesson 


hat two cannot live as cheaply asone. I had left school in the grades to go to wo 


my all too thin pay 


pnvelope was a weekly reminder of ar lack of training. In a year Betty came—three mouths to feed now. 


Meanwhile living costs were soaring. 


nly my salary and I were standing still. 


“Then one night Mary cameto me. ‘Jim,’ she said, ‘Why don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 


ou can putin an hour or twoafter supper each night 
hilelsew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
yood—I know you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to 
Beranton. A few days later I had taken up a course in 
he work I was in. It was surprising how rapidly the 
mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on 

new fascination. In a little while an opening came. 
was ready for it and was promoted—with an increase. 
hen I was advanced again. There was money enough 
o even lay a little aside. So it went. 


“And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We 
have a real home of our own with the little comforts and 
uxuries Mary had always longed for, a litile place, as 
he says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ 


“llook back now in pity at those first blind stumbling 
years, Each evening after supper the doors of oppor- 
unity had swung wide and I had passed them by. How 
prateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the 
polden hours that lay within.” 


In city, town and country all over America there are men 
ith happy families and prosperous homes because they let the 
nternational Correspondence Schools come to them in the hours 
fter supper and prepare them for bigger work at bett r pay. 
peep two million pen and women in the last 28 
dvance: emseives through spare time study w 
Dver one hundred thousand right now are turning th 
profit. Hundreds are starting every day. 
You, too, can have the position you want in the work you like 
oat, You can have a salary that will give your family the kind 
a heme, the comforts, the pte luxuries you w e 
ae ve. Yes, you can! No matter what your 
cupation, or your means—you can do it! 
All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then 
— — mail this coupon. There’s no obligation and not a 
it may be the most important step you ever 


i! 


NTERWATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3616, 


SCRANTON, 

without ob . how I can qualify for - 
tion, or in the subject before wich mark 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISI 


Agents and Help Wanted 


ae POSITIONS are desir- 


Examiner prepare you. 
booklet giving full information. 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
for four yeate, to prove it. Secure ex- 


clusive rights for your county. ‘‘Carbon- 
void,” Box “2,” Bradley Beach, N. J, 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
$110.00 a month to start 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home study. 
Situation arranged. Prepare 
nent position. Write for CM 
Training Institute, But: 
‘alo, 


INSPECTORS: 
and expenses; 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


BECOME DETECTIVE.—Big pay; easy 
work; great demand everywhere; we show 
ou write, Wagner. 186 East 79th St., New 
or 


AGENTS: Kitchen Apron. 
Needs no _ laundering. Every housewife 
buys. Dainty, durable, economical. Big 


money. Sample free. Thomas Co., 2160 
North S8t., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS TO TRAVEL by automobile to 
introduce our fast selling popular-priced 
household necessities. The greatest line on 
earth. Make $10 a day. Complete outfit 
and automobile Furnished Free to workers. 
Write to-day for exclusive territory. Amer- 
ican Products Co., 1458 American Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED Stories, Articles, Poems, for 
new magazine. Cash paid on acceptance, 
typed or handwritten MSS _ acceptable. 
Send MSS National Story Magazine, 51 
Vanderbilt Bidg., New York. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty Candy 
Factories” anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 


pay, 


Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good vel, rite or. 
436 Westover” Building, Kansas 


SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have an 
attractive line of premium assortments for 
live salesmen. Commission from $5.00 to 

-00 per order. If you want an upto- 
date line, write today. Canfield Mfg. Co., 
4003 Broadway St., Chicago, Ill 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Particulars free. Write. American Detec- 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


MEXICAN DIAMONDS flash like gen- 
uine, fool experts, stand tests, yet sell for 
Few live agents wanted 
to sell from handsome sample case; big 
profits, pleasant work. Write today. Mex- 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box CD 3, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. 


SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 
to consumer. Large line—good profits— 
deliveries guaranteed. Samples 
. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


158 FOREIGN STAMPS— 
Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvador 
and India Service, Guatemala, China, etc. 
Only 10c. Finest approval sheets 50% to 
60%. Agents wanted. Big 72-page lists 
free. We buy = stamps. Established 25 
years. annem Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. 
Louis, Mo 


WE pay $100 monthly salary and furnish 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Bigler Com- 
pany X369, Springfleld, Illinois. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED in 
county to give all or spare time. 
tions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We 
train the inexperienced. Novelty Cutters 
Company, 14 Bar St.. Canton, Ohio. 


WILL start you in the cleaning and nS 
ing business, little capital needed, ig 
pro fits. yrite for booklet. The Ben- 
yonde System, Dept. B-E, Charlotte, N. C. 


MONEY IN LIST COMPILING. Be 
course on compiling and selling 
mail to advertisers. Description ‘Globe 
Publishing Co., 145, Syracuse, N. Y. 


every 
Posi- 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 up, wanted. 
dreds government jobs 
Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N-2, Rochester, Y. 
WANTED—5 bright, capable ladies to 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 
to $50.00 per week. ilroad fare paid. 
ich "bres Co., Dept. 
70, Omaha, Neb 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 

for our guide-book “‘How To 
Send sketch or de- 
scription for oan opinion of its patentab'o 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Songs, Poems, ¢ 


WRITE A SONG—Love, 
childhood, patriotic or any 
compose music and guarantes 
Send words today. Thomas 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


WRITE the Words for a 
write music and guarantee t 
lication. Subm ms on 
Broadway Studios, 159C 
ing, New Y 


WRITE words for a 

guarantee publishers 
poems on_ patriotism, 
subject. Chester Music Co., 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicagg 


WRITE WORDS FOR A 
write music, publish and 
Submit poems on any subject 
litan Studios, 914 8. Mid 
m 120, Chicago. 


SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE 
Contains valuable instructions 
Submit song-poems for exami nt 
will furnish music, copyright 
publication or sale. Knickerbed OV 
301 Gaiety Bidg., New York 


ATTENTION—SONG WR 


ination. If good we will writ 
for it, exploit your song am 
Several well-known _populat 
are on our staff. Write toda 

Song Studio, 1545 Broadway, 


SONG WRITERS—Have you 
I have best proposition. Writ 
diately. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 
Av., Chicago 


PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book, Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention, Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. references. Rates 
Best results. Promptness as- 


ure Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 


PATENTS PROMPTLY. _ PROCURED. 
Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, 18 D Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS, Trademark, 
most word free 


Copyright—fore- 
Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


Motion-Picture P Heli 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Bi 
Great demand. We show ya 
free particulars. Rex Publish 
P-5, Chicago. 


$50—$100 weekly writing 
Plays. Get free book; valu 
tion; prize offer. Photo Pig 
lege, Box 278 X Y 8, Chicags 


FREE to writers—A wonder 
of money-making hints, 
the A B C successful 
writing. Kbsotutely 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, 


Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. Best practiéll 
Shorthand, learn in 5 how 
easy practice. Proof lesson® 


> 
King Institute, EA-26, Stata 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing stories. 
Previous acceptance not essential. Send i= 
Special Free Offer. Department “‘S,’’ 
York Literary "araanes 145 West 36th St. 
New York City 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS and 
Stories for pay in spare time. opy- 
right Book and plans free. 
porting Syndicate (406), St. 


Louis, Mo. 


LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. My 
book tells how, where to send, gives model, 
copyright and pointers for 50c. Lester de- 
Frates, P. O. B. 1461, Boston. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. Our 
book tells how: also where to sell. Contains 
model scenario, list of 50 buyers, and all in- 
formation necessary; price 25 Photoplay 

Company, Dept. 2—4838 Champlain 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Ave., Chicago. 


Farm Lan@ 


GOOD LAND ON CRED 
tunities for you in Kalkaall 
Co’s, Mich. Make a hom 
land growing big crops o&@ 
grains, potatoes, fruit, ete. 
A. Easy terms. 10 to @ 
churches, R. K., markets, 
home. Booklet free. §& 
X1265 First Nat'l Bx. 


FREE BOOK OF 
Own your own 
Fruitland Park. 
waste will buy it for you 
a month may provide you 
come. Schnitzler sold his t 
here for $40,000—two thousam 
saw the same opportunity Lew 
and planted a grove. 
small fortune. You have the 
but must act now. Wit 

ook of Actual Phot 
Fac and the interesting stor ut 
land Park Farm. Lear 
you buy it. Address toda 
Land Owners’ Association, & 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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EMPLOYMAATII 
TOOLS 


CASY 
BO»<D 


SUPPLEMEN "| 


WORTH $60 


D Y Want Big Money? 
0 Oo u and Quick Success? 
arned in clean, interesting work? Then get 
nto this wonderful profession of Electricity 
ow—take advantage—without another day’s 


elay—of the present tremendous shortage 
rained men, and fit yourself to earn 


IN ELECTRICITY 
ou Can Do [It with my help. I will teach you “boiled down,” 


practical, modern Electrical practice by my wonderfully simpli- 
ed, fascinatingly interesting home study course. 1 will teach you by my unique method—by my 
lelightful system of diagrams, text and pictures—right in the privacy of your own home. In a few 
hort weeks you can be fitted, by pleasant spare time study to go out after the real money. 


show you 
Publish 


a Certificated Electrician 


Clean , So sure am I you will make good with me—so con- 
rr eae, fident am I of my ability to put you surely on 
the road to a fine electrical position—that 


I Guarantee Your Success 


in the study of this course with a cash bond. Get 
; we * onto my system—it’s a world beater. My students 
practiéll enjoy priv that are exclusive. See a few of 
a — them “nailed up” above. Think of it! Free tools, 
} materials, apparatus, scholarships, supplementary 
course, employment service. And that’s not every- 
thing. ‘Learn about all I will do for you in my 
big free book. Get the sample lesson sheets 
and see how simple and interesting this 
course is. Get all particulars with fac- 
simile of your certificate—and do it 
— Send Coupon or a postal to- 
ay. 


(As Chief Eng. of the Chicago 
A Dept. 
Engineering Works, the {Minois CHICAGO 
greatest shops of their ‘ 
kind in America, I th 
promise to GIVE tion, fully sealed, prepaid 
YOU advantages and free, sample lesson sheets, 
unobtainable your big book, and full partic- 
elsewhere.) ulars of your Home Study Course 
in Practical Electricity. 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 


Address 
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There are 123 illustrated pag 
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atalog 
of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, ote, 
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hands. If satisfied pay ‘cae 


im your 
fifth purchase price and keep it; balance in 8 equal monthly payments. 


credit terme. aslowas 


“ACCEPTED 


BROS, The | National Credit Je 


lers 


STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


what you know about baseball, 


kinds of feats should own a copy. 
pitching ever published. 


By Burt L. Standish 
This book will tell you something new, no matter 
Every player or fan 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplish all 
It is the best book on 
Drofusely Illustrated, 
Price, lic, postpaid. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 


Dream Book; 
Hypnotism; 


POCKET EDITIO 


USKFUL 
Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; 
Guide to Etiquette; 
Zingara Fortune Teller; 
Heart 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 
Street & Smith Corporation, Puk 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New YorkG 


SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 


Physical Health Culture; 


Talks With the Lovelom 


515 


S 


AUTO STEVENS, 


ewe 


want this fine, new Ford auto. 


scores 
something for everybody. 
sort. There are no losers. 


ford Aatto 


The letters of the alphabet are numbered: Ais1; B2; C3 
and so on. The figures in the little squares to the left venabaaal 
four words. (20 is the letter What are the four words? Can 

you work it out? If so, send your answer quick. 
Send no money with solution. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


We not only give away this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars {n cash and 
of other valuable press. Bicycles, Guns, Watches, Talking Machines, 
one who answers this can have a prize of some 
Noting difficult to do. 
one gets this new 1919 Ford Auto free. Why not your Address 


141 West Ohio Street, Dept. 55, Chicago, IIL 


Surely you 


Everybody wins. Some 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 


Duplicating Devices 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A _ Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or gelatine. 
40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. 
need one. Booklet free. . Durkin, 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
are to gain success, win friends, be happy, 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 


formation. Wonderful results claimed by 
patrons. to Success’’ and 
sketch 10 cents and birthdate Thom 
son-Heyw Co., Dept. 300, “Chronicle 
Bldg., San = been cisco. 

CRYSTAL GAZING—THE CRAZE; 
SEND self 


for 
free Zancig’s Studio, Dept. 7. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Candy 


CHERI gg Assorted Ib. box 
$1.25 P. P. epaid, insured, Best you 
ever tasted P "the box with our compli- 
ments. Cheri, 142 8. 15th, Phila. 


Wanted to Buy 


Coins, Stamps, 


WE BUY OLD MONEY, 
dates worth $2 to $500 each, 
money, you may have valuable 
posted, send 10c for New I 
ing Price List, size 4x6. 

‘ox 33, Y. 


CASH FOR OLD FALSE TEETH.—We 


bridges, platinum, 
and silver. Send now. 
Package held 5 
for sender’s approval of our 


Smelting Works, Dept. 64, Chicago, ll. 


IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you 
mail us false teeth (with or without gold 
, old or broken jewelry, diamonds, 

old gold, silver, platinum, mag- 
neto points, gold or silver ores and nuggets 
—War Bonds and Stamps. Highest prices 
return mail. Goods re- 
s if you’re not 
Tne Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 253 
Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


OLD Coins, Large Spring & 
logue of Coins for Sale, free 
quoting prices paid for coim 
William Hesslein, 101 Tremonts 


Boston, Mass. 
Miscellaneous 


ELECTRICIANS, Wiremen, 

all others interested in ese 
Send name for descriptive li 
Modern Blue Print Chart M@ 
trical wiring. Electrical Wi 
Co., Box E.173, Altoona, Pa 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 
Cured At Home. _ Instructi 
Walter McDonnell, 80 
Building, Washington, D. © 
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gt 
Dinner Set—110 Wonderful Pieces 


How can we hope to give you even a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of this wonder- 
ful Golden Martha Washington Dinner Set? A i 

ture nem show the gleam of heavy, lustrous gold comprising the heavy decora 

or the sno’ 


tion, 
whiteness of each piece where it glistens through the heavy bands 
of rich gold and the wreath wi' i 


your initial monogram also in You must 
the distinctive shape—the many and varied artistic indentations—which 


picture can’t doit because nopic- 


pattern 
ifferent from all It is a reproduction of the most expensive dinner set made. 


HARTMAN 
85. Send only $1.00 with coupon, balance $2.50 per mon | re Avenue 
plete Set Consists of BARGAIN | wr 


I enclose $1.00. G 
CATALOG Washington Pinner Seth 


in.; 1 sauce 

‘ in.; 1 vegetable dish, 
i deep bow!, 8 
Shipping weight about 9 pounds. 


ARTMAN 


rea butter 
1336 in.; 1 platter, 
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anted—Any One Letter 
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Gentlemen: any obligations whatever, 
w FREE book 

in ‘Seeret Service 11 Ini 


course 


Men who are masters of this profession 

are scarce, The demand for Finger 
Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 
ment we will give you free of charge our new 
easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once, 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain. You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession, There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men. The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others, 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 


Mail the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profession 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. 


University of Science 
1772 Wilsen Ave., Chicago 


Mee: Finger Print Experts are needed. 


1822 


on Fin Prints and your offer of a tree ¢ course 
ence, 


Address 


Age. 


Please mention this 


Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVule; 


Here is your chance to get inwo a highly presealll 
which will make you independent. High class yq 
a 


The 
steam vulcanizer ang in all t 
son retreader and dentia. 
the famous Anderson finance 
of Vulcanizing. Oy dation: 
dents make good busine: 
they can do Some / 


su 
with the Anders 


paying business. Ng 
are we able to convin 
of this, but we invity 
compare the Anders 
and method with oth 
have installed 

son schools of vuleanj 

30 states for teaching the Anderson’ “method of vule 
The course requires 5 to 10 days and costs $20, 
buy an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $20 


you $2 per day expense money while learning. The 
Our reputation is valuable. We expect Anderson yuk count! 
to do work which will outlast ther rest of the tin There 
expect Anderson students to succeed in a bug{ness way to dot 
success is our success, Therefore we do not se " 
canizer to anyone who has not received our coures oft their 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today for fu need 
ulars y address of Anderson school nearest to yoy you by 
DERSON STEAM VULCANIZER 0%, Knov 
32 Williams Bid Indianapolis, U, 
nt your name to avoid m be} bom 
ler and 
who wi 
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Bet This 
Car 


And the AGENCY 

YOUR Territory 
Bor 1920 SUPER- FOUR, ond make 
selling Birei care to your Srienda pad ighbor: are 
Prom: 


[BIRCH MOTOR CARS CHICAGO, 


REE 
TENOR 


Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Mandolin, Guitar, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 3 


SEXUAL KNOWLE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, C# 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE F 


every youns ond 
ery young woman 


1 What oung husband asd 
Nd ee Every young wife should b 
Mailed in t every parent should knew @ 


end dations @ 


plain wrapper. Table tent. 


magazine 


: Bei one-tenth the cost future 
are Highly satisfied us 
\ vj - and large profits » 
Conserv 
Pally 
| | 
ha 
spare ti 
Tie 
In 
teaching note music by mail, 
fe in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, ‘| 
- ulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or B 
tutely free. Very small charge for lessons only, We gu 
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under ma 
MDS. DeR 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 284 Winston Bidg., Phi : is 
when answering advertisements 


Be a Big Man 
the OF ffice 


countant is consulted 
irs. Heis a confi- 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 
The tremendous commercial growth of 

country has created a rich field for the 4 
There are only Certified Public Accountants 
to do the work of the half million concerns needing 
their services. The expert Accountant is also 
needed today in overs, organization. We train 
you by mail for one of these big positions. 


Knowledge of 345305. Unnecessary 


00, 

d.,U, in. Our course is eupervision 
ot Wi liam B. Castenholz, A.M former Comptrol- 

ler and Instructor, University and other experts 

who will give you whatever instruction or Syetew on the 


bject eeping you may persona —and 
wi it any extra expense to you. Our F’ P Book ex- 
plains how we train you from the rding to 
your individual . Send now for full wi 9 
ing our Home LY 
ountin ition 
th if jon with. helped over 185 , 000 am! 
learn what weeandefer you . Writetoday— 
LaSalle Extension University 
“The Largest —— Training 
in the Worid”’ 
Dept. 265-H Chicago 


BOOK 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
eon — of piano or organ in your own home, 

5 one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quinn’s 
pusWritten Method 18 ‘cndorsed by leading musicians andheads of 
Conservatories. Successfu ars. Playchords at enceandcom- 
piece in every key, within 4 Sone. Scientific yet easy to un- 
ind. Mostrated. For begin Free flow young. Piano. 
Di granted. Write today for Piano. 
‘tenn atory, Studio AB, 


Learn Piano! 


parn How Write 
hort Stories 


vs and feature articles. You can learn bh how fo writ write at home ia in 
London said so. other great writers 


ite for of on 


je endorsed our home study course, 
tad. 


tite for free book ; 


limited, No obligations. Write 
institute, Short Story Dept. 2702 Ft.' 


Saved $64.00 
On a Diamond 


ewe! Amazi: bargains 


Pay Fi Full Prices 


end for Latest List 
Loans port se! 


mis Free ¢ 
broved by customers’ 


BS. DeROY & SONS, DeRoy Bide. 
Pttsburgh, Pa. 


Vampire Soul 
Behind a Lovely Face”’ 


She summoned her fiance to her home in the night. She sent 
him away a raving maniac, loving her fiercely yet transfixed with 
horror at the very thought of her. 

A long convalesence and blessed forgetfulness. 
senses her malignant will. 
ness of the night. 

Why did men love this exquisite woman up to the eve of the wed- 
ding, and then, at a word from her, go mad? The mystery grips 
you—it is a mystery such as comes only from the pen of the great- 


Suddenly he 
It leads him screaming into the dark- 


est of mystery writers, Conan Doyle. 


Did you know Doyle has a book for every mood? You may fight 
beside Sir Nigel or share the business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone, In 
Fly Trap | Gulch the huge man-eating plant awaits you; you are amon 
the Nihilists; you are in Sassassa Valley with the fiend of the single 
eye. One of the world's greatest love stories is Doyle's and one ef 
the most pov | prize fight tales, 

Fiction enough to last you a year; and the Sherlock Holmes stories 
besides—all beautifal gilttop volumes, If you act at once they are yours, 


— Hoursand Hours of Pleasure 
COMPLETE in the works of 
stories | CONAN DOYLE 
NOVELS they, will our "Te whe ret 
accept them the publishers will present 


The World’s Greatest Short 


F R E Stories—8 volumes 


If you had spent a year in selecting the finest fiction you 
could not have chosen 116 greater stories, Here is Kipling’s 
thrilling “Man Who Would Be King”; O. Henry's laughter 
and tears of the city; Mr. Dooley’s quaint goo 
DeMaupassant, master of passion; the “Suicide Club’ 
Stevenson; the grim figure of Dostoievski's Thief 

A hundred and sixteen, Only an examination can reveal 
their variety of charm; and you may examine all of them to 
your heart's content, But you must act at once; the offer is 
good only while the sets last. 


SEND NO MONEY — just the coupon 
Thousands will read this offer. Some will be too late. 
Don’t have useless regrets, The two sets will be sent at once for 


free examination, Send no money; merely clip the coupon now. 
| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan Doyle's works 
in 10 volumes gold stamped. Also the 8 volume set of World's 
Greatest Short Stories bound in cloth, If 1 keep the books I will 
remit $1.00 within a week and $2. a month for 13 month for the 
Conan Doyle set only, and retain the World's Greatest Short 
Stories set without charge. Otherwise I will within ten days, 
return both sets at your expense, 
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you write good business letters and reports 
or sell pod. without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to having a High 
School training. It means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to posi- 
tions from which you are now barred. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 
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GEORCE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for Women, Misses and Children 


Now 
Hear 


Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to oa 
wonderful results obtained from the “ACOUS 
CON,” we feel perfectly safe in urging every “deat 
person, without a penny of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk to accept the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


Since the perfecting of our new “ACOUSTI- 
CON” it is smaller, better, and just as strong 
as ever, 

Just write, saying that you are hard of hear- 
ing and will try the “ACOUSTICON.” The 
trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
lelivery charges, 


WARN There is no good reason why every 
WARNING! J} eben 4 not make as liberal a 
trial offer as we ee. not send money for any 
instrument for the’ deat “until you have tried it. 
The “ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be 
80 no matter what you have tried in the past 
send for your free trial of the “ACOU STICON” 
convince yourself—you alone 

id ddres: 


Victograph Products Corporation, 1442 Candler Bldg., N.Y. 
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expense, 
34 months. 


nights trying to fathom. 
by that master of mystery. 


hero would unfold 


FRE 


jose who send the cow 


great American classic. 


FREE for a short time only. 


AWife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman and a 
distinguished man. Little indeed did the gay and gallant 
crowd know that around these heads there flew stories 
of terror—of murder—and treason. That on their 

entrance, half a dozen detectives sprang up from different 
parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Department in 
Washington blazed far into the night. 
was wound the tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed. 

It is @ wonderful story with the kind of mystery that you will situp 9° 
It is just one of the stories fashioned 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


TheAmerican Sherlock Holmes 


Che Americ URB / 


He Is the detective genius of our age. He has taken science 
—science that stands for this age—and allied it to the myste 
and romance of detective fiction. 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
ten years, America has been watching his Crai; 
marvelling at the Strange, new, Startling things 


E 


coupon 


FRE of Edgar Allan Poe's works 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most 
fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off 
here in New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the 
greatest writer that America has produced. To them he is the 


This is a wonderful combination. 
greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective stories. 
You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low price and the Poe 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Qe, New 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B Reeve—in 12 volumes. 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edwar Alla 
books are not satisfactory 1 will return beth sets within 10 days at your 
Otherwise 1 will send you §: within 5 days and §2 a ronth for 
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TABLETS 


Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 

Spanish Influenza 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(lf he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c W 25c 


am AK on the Genuine 
Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


ay for Free 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


B ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or. pads. 
Has automatic Ai 
Cushions. Binds an 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you would 2 
broken limb. No salves, 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to ee it. 
Protected by J. 8. pate 
ents. Catalogue an ‘me: 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 State St., Marshall, Mich, 


Larn'35 al | 


Your Opportunity in 
CHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 
by actual practice. Modern labora- 
tories. Three months’ course—day or 
Mars evening. No previous knowledge or 
experience required. No charge for tools or equipment. 


The men we trsin are in demand. Established Z/ years. 
Country-wide recognition. Write today for free catalog No. 26. 


BODEE DENTISTRY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
15 W.447st. 15 Wainut Sts. (5 Flatbush Ave. 


Please mention this magazine 


Do You Like Detective 
and Mystery Stories} 


Hi 


when answering advertisements 


Colonel Roosevelt said: 


I did a lot of reading. I particulal 
enjoyed half a dozen rattling ond 
detective stories. 


Preckdent Wilson is quoted 
as saying: 


There are blessed intervals when 
forget, by one means or another, that] 
am the President of the United State 
One means by which I forget is 
get a rattling good detective story, gg 
after some imaginary offender, 
chase him all over. 


Doctor Frank Crane said in 
a recent editorial: 

It was a regular detective story, at 
I adore detective stories with all th 
fervor I have left in me to ferve. M 
favorite magazine is a red and yello 
one called the Detective Sto 
Magazine. 


If You Do Like Detectiy 
and Mystery Stories wi 
not read the magazine th 
makes a specialty of 
the only magazine of its king 
It prints the very beg. 
detective and mystery 

by the very best authors. 


THIS MAGAZINE IS 


DETECTIVE STORY MAG 
Issued Every Tuesday. 15¢ a 
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Crawled— 
Now Walks 


Infantile Paralysis caused the de- 
formity. Two years after treatment 
at the McLain Sanitarium his 
writes: 
“When we took our boy to the McLain 
Sanitarium he had to crawl on his hands 
and knees; after six months’ treatment 
(Summer of 1917) he could walk alone. 
itis now two years since he took the 
McLain'streatmentsand hehas continued 
to improve every day since he came home, 


Mrs. C. D. Speidel, 
Hanoverton, Ohio, 
For Crippled Children 
The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equipped 
private Institution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 


ee etc., especially as found in children and young 
adults. Our book “‘Deformities and 
’ also “Book of References,” free. Write for them. 


McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Avenue :: St. Louis, Mo. 


enc 
ics for U.S. A in 
Book explains all. Write 
KANSAS CITY. 


$2 


Waltham, Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you want. Easy Payments 
and 30 days Free Triel. Send for Big 


FREE CATALOG 


4. m7 6112 pages wonderful values,diamonds, 
watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-dato de- 
signs. Buythe WereWay,you will never 


ne Attractive positions now open for men, 
pt 8 (ages 16 to 45.) Salaries for beginners average 
onth. 


student. 
“end postal for Free Rook, “Wireless the ovportunity of today.” 
Radio Institute, Dept. 165, 14th & U Sts., Washington, D. C. 
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The Day We 
Know How is}, 


Much We Are Worth 


Y DAY is the day that tells the tale— 

tells Smith he is worth $75 a week to the 

boss, Brown $60, Jones $50, and YOU — 
how much? Does it tell you that these fel- 
lows, who are no better than you, are earning 
twice the amount you find in your pay enve- 
lope? Isn’t it time you looked cold facts in 
the face and made up your mind to have the 
cashier hand you as much as the other fel- 
lows? At one time they.drew only as much 
as you, but they doubled and trebled their 
pay by doubling and trebling the service they 
rendered. It’s just as easy for you to do as 
it was for them. 


A Pay-Raising Plan for You! 


The American School has a plan that is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to increase your worth to 
your boss and thereby your pay. If it doesn’t, 
ou are not out one cent. This plan has 
en proved by THOUSANDS— thousands 
who have seen the cash benefit of this plan 
within a few months—seen it continue to 
increase their pay. This same plan—under 
the same money-back guarantee—will help 
put your name at the top of a payroll. Let 
us know in the coupon below in which line 
you are interested in earning more. 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. G-42, Chicago 
KEY TO SUCCESS 


RAINING-THE 
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Train for a 


Bigger Job 


The man who can direct the work of others is the man 
who draws the big salary. The only difference between him 
and the small salaried routine worker is training. The 
demand is for men who have s Cpa | knowledge and who 
understand the fundamentals of modern business manage- 
ment. Learn how LaSalle training has helped thousands of 
men to better positions, Under the LaSalle plan you can get 
this special training at home by mail. Nointerference what- 
ever with your present duties. Low cost, convenient terms. 
Mark with an “X’”’ below the “better job” in which you are 
interested. We will send full information, also our valuable 
book for ambitious men, ““T'en Years’ Promotion in One,” free 
and postpaid. Take the first step towards a bigger position 
by marking and mailing the coupon now. 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
raining for Auditors, Certified 


o BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
praining for Official, Managerial, ‘Sales and Executive 


MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: pining for positions as Railroad and In- 
dus | Traffic Managers, etc. 


for Bar; LL. B. Degree, 
oO COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Ret and C 
len, 
INDUSTRIAL MAK AGEMENT REPICIENCY: 
for Production M: 
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BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for positions dents, ‘Seles 
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oO BANKING AND FINANCE: 
anne Se Executive positions in Banks and Financial 
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‘LaSalle Extension University 
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ion Service for Business 
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re, use Dean’s Mentho- 
fated Cough Drops—indoors 
or out, Get them anywhere, 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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and $1.00 at crease 
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Drawing Outfit 
Drawing Table 


Complete Sei of 
Drawing Instruments 
and Drawing Table 


yes, I will give you this com- 
te drawing outfit absolutely free. The 
ae are in a handsome high 
class, plush lined folding case, They 
are regular draftsman’s working in- 
struments. Besides I will give you ab- 
solutely free, a 20 x 25 inch drawing 
board, a 24 inch T square, a 12inch rule, 
a supply of drawing paper, two triangles, 
a French curve, pone, erasers, thumb 
tacks, etc. 


Delivered at Once 


The drawing table is the “Chief’s Own” adjustable le folding 
them to work with from the very first day. 


lay Be a Draftsman 


Draw $175.00 to $250.00 Per Month 


There is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Companies are 


calls ev ay fog men men to oat positions paying from $175.00 to $250.00 : 
“Work is tight, rofitable. 


Chief Draftsman Wi"! 


You Perso 
ief Deaftemen ofa large and king that you must be able to do to 
I have been doing ld permanent, big pa’ Positions, 


your work isright, I will advance you 
fapidly. If it is wrong, I will show you where 
make you do it right, and do ell I canto 

in you make you an expert draftsman and designer 

giving youactual, practical work, the ineshorttime. Write todav without fail, 


What I wan he right kind of 
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TWENTY ACRES 
AND PLENTY 


Now is the day of the dissolving dollar and the 
diminishing dinner. Each month we pay more 
for what we eat, and cat less for what we pay. 
Normal conditions will come back when more of 
us get back to the land. Our furrows of care will 
disappear when we begin to turn more furrows 
in the soil. . 

The dollar of today is worth just about half as Scarf Pin 
much as in 1914. While inflation and other effects No. 5. Solid gold 
of the war have greatly reduced the purchasing open circle design. 
power of the dollar, this condition will not endure. 4K. TifniteGem. Price 
If you buy good land now with depreciated dol- —— yy oP pag 
lars your principal will be repaid later in dollars alance $8.00 a month. 
having a normal purchasing power, and in ad- 
dition you will profit by increased land_ values. 
Thus, you will gain, both by the prevailing low 
prices of land, and the temporary low purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

In this day of unrest, what is the safest invest- 
ment? LAND. It is the best savings bank in 
the world. It cannot burn up or blow away, and 
panics cannot destroy it. Agricultural land is the 
foundation of all lasting prosperity. Good land 
is a safe anchor to the windward against the day 
when old age approaches. Get an income-pro- 
ducing home while your earning capacity is at a 
high productive stage. You can save enough each 
month to do this by taking advantage of our Grow 560; 001 
liberal terms. Let us improve your land for you on | [[Anee $3.00 per month 
our fair and equitable ten-per-cent-above-cost- . 
plan. 

Florida is the oldest and yet newest state in the att . + 
Union. St. Augustine was the first white settle- | Put it Beside 
ment made on this continent, and yet less than 4 ‘ 
ten per cent of the good productive lands in Flor- a DIAMOND 
ida are under cultivation. The reasons are plain | ‘Zi 
to those who know the facts. The mistaken idea 
that Florida is very hot in summer has had much and diamgad Sle. 
to do with keeping desirable settlers away from they cost 
the state. mounting. . Sen jpon and we vill 


the 3. 8 Rings, 
But, believe me, they are coming—thousands jem, almost» carat to wear free for 10 days. 


onl 
strong. Settlers—farmers, stock men, fruit grow- arrival 
ers, truck gardeners, home-seekers, from every Solid Gold 
state a the Union—and Canada—are coming to 
Florida to buy land while it can yet be had at " Mo ti ng 
reasonable prices. Those who wait too long will | os egg un 1 ) 
wish they had purchased when they find land not think of 
quoted at from $200 to $500 an acre within the | cant wrougnt — latest, mat 
next few years. California passed through just sella gold tor 
such an era of progression, and today wild lands é 


there, available for citrus culture, are being sold : . ‘Send No Money 
at from $500 to $700 an acre, and not much of it | . eh pees Co 
to be had at those figures. Just 

Thaw out and think things over. Get away from me 
coal strikes and fuel bills, Come to Florida and make Pinon Pay 
bay while the sun shines. It shines here all the year, ToothBelcher Ring arrival. Wear it 10 days free. ifs 
Don't believe all the wild tales you've heard about the td gold x" pay balance at rate of $3 per month. 
land of flowers. If you start right here—your battle d genuine wise ticle will 
s half won. Don’t come here with a couple of hundred or ring 
dollars and no knowledge of how to work the land. only 84.50 on on arrival: of fin 
That kind will fail anywhere. Balance $8 a month. 

Gardeners in and adjoining counties cleared 
over a thousand dollars an acre on truck crops last TIFN TE 109 E, 30h 
ne, Grange qne Grapefruit groves were sold here THE I GEM CO. Dept. 625 Ge 
ast Fall at as high as $1,000 to $3.000 an acre. In- Send on 10 days’ yam Ri Geast le 
grove cleared as high as $1,000 and article marked X in ON 
$1,500 an acre on the sale of their fruit within the If satisfactory, oo sniai ttl 
last twelve months. These are facts our Big Free | Per month for 4 months.If not watisfed, retorn witha 
Book will substantiate. 

Send for the Big Free Book—“TWENTY ACRES ia 
AND PLENTY.” It tells about our easy monthly pay- 
ments, sick and out-of-work clauses, and free insur- < 
ance features. 


State. 
Address, Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. “R” Orlando, Florida. 
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NVEST it in yourself—One hour of spare time and seven cents a day—For a few months 
only. That’s all it costs to put yourself on the road to real success—a man’s size job and 
a man’s size pay. These great home study books will show you how to get more money 
out of the work you are doing now. They will prepare you to hold a better job than the one 
you have. They will help you to get many of the luxuries of life that you can’t get on a 


moderate salary. 


Some of the world’s greatest experts wrote these books in plain, understandable English 
for one single purpose—to help ambitious men realize their ambitions. Prove to yourself 
without sending one penny what they will do for you. Pick out the set that suits your own 


work best and mail the coupon today. 


Cut Prices on Pay Raising Books 


Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 pages, 2000 
pictures. as $30.00. ow 
Carpentry and Contracting, 5 volumes, 2138 pages, 1000 


21.80 0 pict Was $35. N 21.80 


Was $25.00 Now $19.80 6000 p 7 Now 44.80 


_ _ pictures. 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 3000 pictures. 
Was $45.00 


re P and » 4 volumes, 1500 pages, 
600 pictures. Was $20.00. vor 
Electrical Engineering, 8 volumes, 3000 pages, 2600 pic- 


.80 ictures. 4 14.80 


Jas $40.00. Now 24.80 tures, Was $20.00 4 14.80 


tures. W 40.00 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 pages, 2590 
pictures. Was $30.00. Now 


FREE Examination 


No Money in Advance 


7 Cents a Day—Pay only $2.80 
within 1 week if you keep the books and 
send us $2 


Law, 63) until the spe- 
cial reduced price 


Mail coupon NOW. 
You have everything 
gain and you 


19.80 prints, etc. Was 14.80 


Don’t send one penny. Just fill out the coupon and mail 
it. This will bring any set you select (the whole set, not 
a sample) by express collect. The books will be your’s 
to use as you please for an entire week. You be the judge 
and decide whether or not they will do for you what they 
have done for thousands of other men. If you don’t think 
they will help you just send them back at our expense and 
you won’t owe us any thing. 


American Technical Soclety, Dept. X-102, Chicago, U.S.A 
] Please send me set of I 


t for 7 DAYS? examination, shipping charges collect. I I 


will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will 
send $2.80 within 7 days and $2 each month ($3 for | 
Law set) until I have paid the special price of $ 
1 If I decide not to keep the books I will return them 
at your expense at the end of one week. Title not to 
1 pass to me until the set is fully paid for. 
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Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico, and Canada. 


ND finally Brunswick Records—artistic com- 
panions of Brunswick Phonographs. ‘These 
records are made under the direction of great 

interpreters:—men who have the power and faculty 
of developing musical selections as they would be 
played by the composers. 

Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, 
the orchestra, we now have directors for records. 

This means that each Brunswick Record is not 
only the work of some accomplished artist, but is 
accompanied by the shadings of a renowned director. 

This is why Brunswick Records rise above the 
qualities most records have in common. Brunswicks 
are more than title and artist. They bear the im- 
press of some guiding hand. One who knows how 
to bring out the inherent qualities, the hidden 
beauty, the magnetic personality, the more spiritual 
intuitions of the composers. 

Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of 
Prunswick—a name renowned in the world of music. 
Compare Brunswick Records with others. Be their 
sole judge! Look for something entirely different. 
Something sweeter, richer, truer! You'll find it in 
full measure in this new Brunswick disc! 


THE BRUNSWICKO = BALKE - COLLENDER> COMPANY 


General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


erchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 


Canadian Distributors: Musical 
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The Oliver Typewriter—Was $100—Now$57 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Concern that it is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and save $43. You get the identical typewriter formerly priced 
$ioo—not a cent’s alteration in value. The finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 
Model. Old methods were wasteful. During the war we learned that it was unnecessary 


to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous, costly 
sales methods. You benefit by these savings. 


Brand New—Never Used 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the 
signature of this advertisement. This is a 
$2,000,000 concern. 

We offer new Olivers at nearly half 
price because we have put, typewriter sell- 
ing on an efficient, scientific basis. 

You now deal direct—sell to yourself, 
with no one to influence you. This puts 
the Oliver on a merit test. 

The entire facilities of this 
Company are devoted exclusively 
to the production and distribu 
tion of Oliver Typewriters. 


You Save $43 


This is the first time in his- 
tory that a new standard $100 
typewriter has been offered for 
$57. Remember, we do not offer a substi- 
tute model, cheaper nor different. But the 
same splendid Oliver used by the big con- 
—\ Over 800,000 Olivers have been 
sold, 

We ship direct from the factory to you. 
No money down—no red tape. Try the 
liver Nine at our expense. If you decide 
to keep it, send us $3.00 per month. If 
you return it, we even refund the out- 
going shipping charges. You are not 


laced under the = slightest obligation. 
hat's our whole plan. We rely on your 
judgment. We know you don’t want to 
pay double, and who wants a lesser type- 
writer? You may have an Oliver for free 
trial by checking the coupon below. Or 
you may ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 
All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed 
in our startling book entitled ‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and the Remedy’’—sent free if you 
mil the coupon now. Also our catalog. Order your free 
trl Oliver or ask for further information at once. 
Canadian Price, $72 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
732 Oliver Typewriter Bidg.. Chicago 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring 
you either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further 
information. Check carefully which you wish. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
732 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. 


If i keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. it 1 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 
#t the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—‘‘The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Keep It Or Return It 

00 per Month At Our E 

for $3.00 per Mon eee 

we 
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1c] AN INCH TWICE A DAY KEEPS THE TEETH FROM DECAY © UNGAINLY LOOKS THE TOOTH THAT WEARS A CROWN a 


COLGATE’S IS THE BEST POLICY © THE EARLY BRUSH CATCHES THE® 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


HABIT, well taught, is held to by 

a child all its life—and taught in 
turn to its children, and by them to 
their children, to continue for genera- 
tions. 
Teach your children the twice-a-day 
care of the teeth with Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—especially the brushing 
just before going to bed. Teach them 
that, along with the other good habits 
of punctuality, obedience and truthful- 
ness. Personal cleanliness is fully as 
important—and_ cleanliness of the 
mouth is a vital part of personal clean- 
liness. 


‘An inch twice 
a day keeps the 
teeth from decay” 


4 
Colgate’s Improved Provert 


You can safely give them Colgate’s— 
just as you can safely use it yourself 
lt cleans the teeth thoroughly, removal 
ing deposits and polishing the enamel 
to natural whiteness. But its thorough 
ness is safe, there are no risky drugs orm 
harsh grit in Colgate’s. And the flavor 
is delicious—an added help in estab- 
lishing the habit. 

Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or a trial 
tube sent for 2c. For 20c extra iff 
stamps we will send a set of 12 Mothet 
Goose Booklets with colored covers by 
Jessie Willeox Smith, the famous artist 
of child-life. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. A, 199 Fulton Street. NEW YORK 


SPARE THE TURE AND SPOIL THE CHILD 


COLGATE’S IN TIME SAVED 
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